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Introductory Considerations 


In the field of competitive sports, the search for superior teams and players 
is commonly acknowledged and accepted. In fact, said search constitutes the very 
basis for championship trophies and individual awards or recognitions (Heisman 
Trophy, etc.). No special shows of appreciation are given to those who possess or 
demonstrate inferior skills and the lack of drive to be the best. 

Furthermore, a potential disadvantage to the word superior is that it may 
cast a note of arrogance and/or even disdain. For example, those with excellent 
or above average skills and talents in sports - or any other field - may swell with 
inappropriate pride, presumptuous ideations, and overbearing contempt of 
others. Many people actually resent haughtiness, disdain, and scorn; such atti¬ 
tudes and actions typically poison healthy interactions with others. 

Jesus Himself recognized the potential pitfalls within arrogance and pride. 

In fact, He Himself avoided it: " although He existed in the form of God, did not 
regard equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a bond-servant, being made in the likeness of men. And being found in 
appearance as a man, He humbled Himself by becoming obedient to the point of 
death, even death on a cross" (Philippians 2:6-8). Pride was absent from Jesus. 

It is no wonder then that Paul admonished the followers of Jesus to "do 
nothing from selfishness or empty conceit, but with humility of mind let each of 
you regard one another as more important than himself; do not just look out for 
your own personal interests, but also for the interests of others. Have this attitude 
in/among yourselves which was also in Christ Jesus" (Philippians 2:3-5). 

But even though Jesus divorced Himself from the negative features of 
superiority, as His followers should likewise do. He, nevertheless, was known or 
characterized by some positive features of superiority. And it is some of those 
positive features which the author of Hebrews highlights in his writing. 

In order to better comprehend the message about the positive aspects of 
the Superiority of Jesus set forth in Hebrews, it is imperative to realize that this 
message centers and/or revolves around thirty-five key words. These key words 
are keys not so much because of their frequency of occurrence, although for 
some that is the case. But in addition, it is the location and the meaning of these 
words which strike the significance of that which cannot be overstated. 

In this section, therefore, the Greek words are transliterated into English 
and italicized. The location of these words in Hebrews is included as well. Please 
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bear in mind that there is no priority or hierarchical arrangement of importance 
relative to these words - they are simply listed. The meaning and application of 
these words will be more fully addressed throughout the commentary itself. 

More than any other Epistle this Epistle goes to the Old Testament 
Scriptures, the Levitical institutions, historical events, and to the Psalms, 
and shows from not only the fulfillment of types, sacrifices, prophecies, but 
proves throughout the completeness, perfection and glory of the New 
Covenant. It is the Epistle of perfection, and the perfection which it unfolds 
is Jesus Christ entered into the Holy of Holies, a priest after the order of 
Melchizedek.... However, it does not linger there, but its chief aim is the 
place in the Highest Heavens, where He lives - Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. (Saphir 1874, v-vi) 

Hebrews has been regarded as "an anonymous early Christian homily 
[which] exhorts a Christian community, beset by external opposition (10:32-24; 
13:13) and perhaps losing some of its initial zeal (10:25, 39), to renewed fidelity, 
inspired by the example of the faithful Son and High Priest, Jesus Christ" (Attridge 
2006, 203). "Apathy must be cured and apostasy prevented" (Goodspeed 1937, 
255). 

Thus it is no small matter when J. P. Alexander writes: "The outstanding 
feature of the epistle is its presentation of the Person of Christ. First, as Jesus is 
seen to be in Himself, 'the Son of God'; then as He is seen to be in His work-Jesus 
as 'Lord', as 'Over God's House'; and finally as 'A Priest Forever'" ( 1937, 34). 

Since the authorship [see Forster for an exhaustive evaluation of Pauline 
authorship], date, and destination of Hebrews have been matters of unresolved 
dispute for centuries, they will not be included in the introductory considerations 
of this commentary. However, so that the cohesive nature of Hebrews is visually 
and organizationally embraced, it is of superlative importance to consider the 
outline or structural format of scriptures contained within this writing. So, after 
noting the key words, a structural format of scripture [an original layout or 
thematically organized arrangement of 13 chapters and 303 verses, 86 of which 
are quotations from the Old Testament] is offered to assist in both the 
understanding and application of its truths in today's world - the purpose behind 
all biblical writings, of course! 
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Therefore, a word of warning is weighty. After all, "he who admires its 
beauties, and is familiar with its contents, may not have rightly profited by its 
communications" (Franks, 248-249). Indeed, "it is a message to obey, not just to 
listen to. If you don't obey, you are only fooling yourself" (James 1:22 - NLT). 


A commentary is a reference book. It has been suggested that a good 
commentary is one which has many references or quotations from which read¬ 
ers may make their choices about what best serves their purpose of either ser¬ 
mon preparation or to expand their knowledge and understanding of a book of 
the Bible or any portion of it. This commentary is loaded with such quotations or 
documented references. Therefore, readers should find plenty of helpful explana¬ 
tions of words, phrases, grammatical structures, sermonic ideas, devotional 
considerations, etc., in this commentary. 

This is an original outline or structured arrangement of these chapters and 
verses. The outline is taken, with slight modifications, from my initial writing in 
2000: Outlined Reading Guides to the New Testament. 

Caveat: A working knowledge of New Testament Greek is, perhaps, needed 
to more adequately capture and process the frequent use of Greek grammar, 
nuances and idioms throughout Hebrews. Those without such knowledge and 
skills may find themselves more than challenged. So, the readers are encouraged 
to hope for the best and cope with the rest. Consultation with those who possess 
Greek knowledge and skills is highly suggested. Plus, I myself may be reached for 
any help whatsoever in this regard at: morrismurrayjr42@gmail.com or by phone 
at: 205-522-3662. 
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Key Words 


1. kosmos - world 
4:3 

9:26 

10:5 

11:7, 38 [sinful humanity (Meier 1985, 507)] 

2 . oikoumene - world, world to come; does not mean sinful humanity (Meier, 

507) 

1:6 (the world of exaltation-Meier, 508) 

2:5 (upper, heavenly world still to come) 

3. oikos - house 
3:2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
8 : 8 , 10 

10:21 

11:7 

4 . oion - age, world order, eternity, forever, age to come 

1 : 2 , 8 

5:6 

6:5, 20 

7:17, 21, 24, 28 

9:26 

11:3; 

13:8, 21 

5 . eiserchomai - entrance into the heavenly sanctuary or earthly types (tent, 

promised land); theme of the epistle: entrance & 
enthronement 

3:11, 18, 19 
4:1, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11 
6:19, 20 
9:12, 24, 25 
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10:5 - incarnation (Meier, 532; George Guthrie 1998, 327) or enthronement/ex- 
altation (Bruce 1964, 17) 

6. prototokos - first-born 

1:6 ("brings the first-born into the world") 

11:28 ("destroyed the first-born") 

12:23 ("church [ekklesio - cp.2:12] of the first-born") 

7. katapausis - rest, place of rest 
3:11 ("My rest"), 18 ("His rest") 

4:1 ("His rest"), 3[twice: "that rest," "My rest"], 5 ("My rest"), 10 ("His rest"), 

11 ("that rest") 

8. katapauo - cause to rest; rest, cease, prevent 

4:4 ("God rested"), 8 ("given them rest"), 10 ("rested from His works") 

9. katapetasma - curtain, veil 
6:19 ("within/inside the veil") 

9:3 ("behind the second veil") 

10:20 ("through the veil, that is, His flesh") 

10. aphistemi - departing, falling away 

3:12 - aorist infinitive (here only in Hebrews) 

11 . apostrepho - turn away; refuse, reject, desert 
12:25 - present middle participle (here only in Hebrews) 

12. apostolos - apostle 
3:1 (here only in Hebrews) 

13. apotithemi - lay aside, throw off, be done with, take off 
12:1 - 2 nd aorist middle participle (here only in Hebrews) 

14. huios - son, sons; Jesus = 13 times ... others = 11 times 
1:2 [Jesus], 5 (Jesus-twice), 8 [Jesus] 

2:6 [Jesus], 10 [many sons to glory] 
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3:6 [Jesus] 

4:14 [Jesus] 

5:5 [Jesus], 8 [Jesus] 

6:6 [Jesus] 

7:3 [Jesus], 5 [sons of Levi], 28 [Jesus] 

10:29 [Jesus] 

11:21 [sons of Joseph], 22 [sons of Israel], 24 [son of Pharaoh's daughter] 

12:5 (sons in general & son in particular-twice), 6 [every son], 7 (as w/ sons & son 
in particular-twice), 8 [not sons] 

'lesous -Jesus 
2:9 
3:1 
4:14 
6:20 
7:22 

10:10, 19 
12:2, 24 
13:8, 12, 20, 21 

15. orchegos - prince, pioneer, leader, captain, author, founder, originator 
2:10 

12:2 

[Only two other times in NT: Ac. 3:15; 5:31] 

16. hiereus - priest 
5:6 [Jesus] 

7:1 [Melchizedek], 3 [Jesus], 11 [another], 14 [concerning priests], 15 [another], 
17 [Jesus], 21 [twice: priests & Jesus], 23 [former] 

8:4 [He would not be one on earth] 

9:6 [priests] 

10:11 [every priest], 21 [great priest=Jesus] 

17. hieroteia - priesthood 
7:5 [priest's office] 
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18. hierosune - priesthood 

7:ll[Levitical], 12 [Levitical], 24 [Jesus' priesthood permanently] 

19. archiereus - high priest 
2:17 [Jesus] 

3:1 [Jesus] 

4:14 [Jesus], 15 [Jesus] 

5:1 [every], 5 [Jesus], 10 [Jesus] 

6:20 [Jesus] 

7:26 [Jesus], 27 [those high priests], 28 [men as high priests] 

8:1 [Jesus], 3 ["every" - touton ("this one" = Jesus)] 

9:7 [only the high priest], 11 [Jesus], 25 [the high priest enters] 

13:ll[by the high priest] 

20. pistis - faith [32 times] 

4:2 [not united by] 

6:1 [toward God], 12 [those who through] 

10:22 [full assurance of], 38 [just shall live by], 39 [who have to the saving, 
preserving, obtaining of the soul] 

11:1 [is], 3 [through], 4 [Abel], 5 [Enoch], 6 [without it], 7 [twice: Noah - 

righteousness], 8 [Abraham], 9 [Abraham], 11 [Sarah], 13 [all these died 
in], 17 [Abraham], 20 [Isaac], 21 [Jacob], 22 [Joseph], 23 [Moses], 

24 [Moses], 27 [Moses], 28 [Moses], 29 [they passed through], 30 [the 
walls of Jericho], 31 [Rahab], 33 [many who by], 39 [all these gained 
approval through their] 

12:2 [Jesus the author...] 

13:7 [imitate their] 

21. pistos- faithful 
2:17 [high priest = Jesus] 

3:2[Jesus], 5 [Moses] 

10:23 [He who promised is=God/Jesus] 

11:11 [Sarah-Him who had promised=God] 

22. pisteuo - believe/faith 
4:3 [those having believed] 
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11:6 [those conning to God are to believe] 


23. Theos - God [68 times] 

1:1, 6, 8, 9 (twice) 

2:4, 9, 13, 17 
3:4, 12 

4:4, 9, 10, 12, 14 
5:1, 4, 10, 12 

6:1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 13, 17, 18 

7:1, 3, 19, 25 

8:10 

9:14 (twice), 20, 24 

10:7, 9, 12, 21, 29, 31, 36 

11:3, 4 (twice), 5 (twice), 6, 10, 16, 19, 25, 40 

12:2, 7, 15, 22, 23, 28, 29 

13:4, 7, 15, 16, 20 

24. thusio - sacrifice/s 
5:1 

7:27 

8:3 

9: 9, 23, 26 [Jesus] 

10:1 [implied v. 3, 6], 5, 8, 11, 12 [Jesus], 26 
11:4 

13:15, 16 

25. prosphoro - offering, sacrifice, gift 
10:5, 8, 10, 14, 18 

[Cp. Ac. 21:26; 24:17 - Ro. 15:16 - Ep. 5:2] 

26. kreitton - kreisson - better, greater, superior 
1:4 [than the angels] 

6:9 [things] 

7:7 [lesser blessed by the greater], 19 [hope], 22 [covenant] 
8:6 (twice) [covenant and promises] 

9:23 [sacrifices] 
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10:34 [possession] 

11:16 [homeland -cp. v.14], 35 [resurrection], 40 [something] 

12:24 [blood of Abel] 

[Only 4 other occurrences of this word in NT: l Co. 7:9; 11:17; 12:31; 
Phil. 1:23] 

27. diaphoros - more excellent, different, superior 
1:4 [name] 

8:6 [ministry] 

9:10 [washings] 

[Only other occurrence in the NT: Ro. 12:6] 

28. chrio - anoint, rub, spread, provide in "timeless eternity; a symbol of 

supreme happiness" (Meier 1985, 515); [to enhance well-being] 

1:9 (here only in Hebrews) 

[The word is found also in Lk. 4:18; Ac. 4:27; 10:38; 1 Co. 1:21] 

29. metochos - plural: fellows; companions, comrades, partners, one who 

shares in; partakers = angels or fellow Christians? 

1:9 (angels) 

3:1, 14 (fellow Christians) 

6:4 (fellow Christians) 

12:8 (fellow Christians) 

[Only other occurrence of this word in the NT: Lk. 5:7] 

30. para - above, than 
1:4, 9 

2:7, 9 

3:3 

9:23 

11:4, 11, 12 
12:24 

31. apaugasma - brightness, radiance, reflection 
1:3 [here only in NT] 
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32. charakter -express image, exact likeness/representation; full expression 
1:3 [here only in NT] 

33. kleronomos - heir 
1:2 

6:17 

11:7 

34. kleronomia - inheritance 
9:15 

11:8 

35. kleronomeo - inherit, receive, gain possession of, share in 
1:4, 14 

6:12 

12:17 
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Outline/Structural Format of Scripture 


I SUPERIORITY OF PERSON OF CHRIST (1:1-4:13) 

A. To Prophets (1:1-3) 

B. To Angels (1:4-14) 

Warning (2:1-4) 

Humility/Humonity (2:5-18) 

C. To Moses (3:1-6) 

Warning (3:7-19) 

Help (4:1-13) 

II SUPERIORITY OF PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST (4:14-10:18) 

A. Perfect High Priest (4:14-5:10) 

1. Affirmations/Qualifications (4:14-5:4) 

2. Appointment (5:5-10) 

Warning (5:11-6:8) 

Hope (6:9-20) 

B. Perfect Priesthood (7:1-10:18) 

1. Needed (7:1-28) 

2. Provided (8:1-10:18) 

a. Heavenly (8:1-5) 

b. Better Promises/New Covenant (8:6-9:10) 

c. Single Sacrifice (9:11-10:18) 

III SUPERIORITY OF PROFESSION OF FAITH IN CHRIST (10:19-13:25) 

A. Perseverance in the Faith (10:19-12:29) 

1. Exhortation to Maintain Profession (10:19-25) 

Warning (10:26-31) 

2. Encouragement Toward Maintaining Profession (10:32-39) 

3. Examples of Those Who Maintained Profession (11:1-40) 

a. Faith in Perspective (11:1-3) 

b. Faith in Practice (11:4-40) 

4. Endurance of Discipline Necessary in Maintaining Profession 

(12:1-14) 

Warning (12:15-29) 

B. Practicalities in the Faith (13:1-19) 

1. Living (13:1-6) 

a. Love (13:1) 
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b. Hospitality (13:2) 

c. Sympathy for Others (13:3) 

d. Marriage (13:4) 

e. Money (13:5-6) 

2. Leaders (13:7-19) 

a. Remember Former and Present Leaders on Earth (13:7) 

b. Reality of Consistent Leader in Heaven (13:8) 

c. Resist Teachings Against Former & Present Leaders 
(13:9-17) 

d. Request for Prayer (13:18-19) 

C. Prayer for their Faith (13:20-21) 

D. Personal Greetings and Grace Based on the Faith (13:22-25) 
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Commentary 


SUPERIORITY OF PERSON OF CHRIST (1:1-4:13) 

A most interesting chiastic pattern of 1:1-14 is seen in Mason's BR 2016 

article (10). 

A. To Prophets (1:1-3) 

Although God is the obvious subject of what is said and who says it 
in these verses, verse 1 opens with two words which do not appear in 
any other writing in the NT: polumeros - "many parts, forms, por¬ 
tions, fragments, bit by bit." In other words, God did not reveal all of 
His will all at once to any one single person, and what He did reveal 
was "in degrees, one part after another. He gave one promise to 
Adam, and gradually opened the way of salvation to Enoch, to Noah, 
to Abraham, to Moses, to David, giving new revelations of himself as 
he thought it proper" (Duncan 1844, 3). 

The other word that does not appear in any other writing in the NT is 
polutropos - "diverse manners, many ways, various methods, fash¬ 
ions." In other words, in the past, God has said what He has said 
using different forms or fragments of information in numerous and 
varied ways; more specifically, as will be stated in the next few 
words. He used the various prophets and their personalities to 
address all sorts of problems and promises in ways that fit their 
personality styles, and periods of history. 

Some of the particulars were "sometimes by types and ceremonies, 
sometimes by angels, by dreams sometimes, and sometimes by vi¬ 
sions and sensible corporeal apparitions; at one time by internal in¬ 
spiration working on their imagination, at another time by an audible 
and articulate voice" (Ibid.) 

The adverb, palai- "formerly, long ago, olden times" - anchors the 
fact that the time frame in which God spoke was in the past, and the 
ones to whom He spoke were tois patrasin - "the fathers, fore¬ 
fathers, ancestors," that is, the Hebrews/Jews. 
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The means or agency through whom He spoke to them was en tois 
prophetois - "in, through the prophets" - an obvious reference to 
the prophets in the OT: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel (Major) - 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi (Minor). 

So, the various manners and means by which God spoke in the past, 
"deserved the highest regard, to be received with the firmest faith 
and greatest veneration; they came from God, and were the mes¬ 
sengers of His will" (Ibid.). However, the author "has more sympathy 
with the new age which is coming than with the old age which is go¬ 
ing. His heart is with the future, but the future which claims His 
heart is one which will absorb rather than divorce the past" (Hastings 
1914, 273). 

Therefore, God chose to speak in a superior way epi eschatou 
ton hemeron touton - "in these last days; at the end of these days" - 
in other words, since the coming of Jesus. This meaning is verified by 
the words, "elolesen humin en huio - "spoken to us in Son." That is, 
God saved the best for last. When He spoke "to us," He did so "with a 
full and complete revelation by revealing Himself in human nature, 
and becoming 'a Man with men'" (Farrar 1893, 52); a qualitative 
manner of speaking which fulfilled and surpassed everything previ¬ 
ously communicated. Having become man in the person of His Son, 
He spoke more clearly, more authoritatively, more adequately, and 
even more accurately than ever before. So, "the great difference 
between our dispensation and the preceding ones is the greatness of 
the Messenger now sent" (Govett 1884, 5). There is none to exceed 
and "there is no one to succeed Christ" (Grubbs 1892, 3). 

The divine voice of God "has never been broken; the accents have 
never been interrupted; there has simply been a change in tone and 
modulation, as the ear of the listener developed from the organ of a 
child into the organ of a mature man" (Hastings 1914, 273). 

I.B. Grubbs points out three interesting antitheses in verses 1 and 2a: 

a. "in old times" (v. 1) - "in these last days" (v. 2) 

b. . "to the fathers" (v. 1) - "to us" (v. 2) 
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c. "in the prophets" (v. 1) - "in His Son" (v. 2) [p. 3]. 


The author of Hebrews now itemizes 5 facets about Jesus which 
support this superior Son-stroked communication: 

1. hon etheken kleronomon panton - "Whom He appointed heir 
of all things." The word etheken - 1 st Aorist; means to make or at¬ 
test to something being done, in this case being done by God when 
He made Him ( kleronomon panton- “heir of all things." Psalms 2:8 is 
the reference point here to "this royal inheritance of Christ [which] 
has only been inaugurated but will be consummated at the end of 
the age(l:13; 2:8-9) [and] both affirms the present and anticipates 
the future rule of Christ" (Guthrie 1998, 47). 

This word kleronomon is found only here in Hebrews in reference to 
Jesus. [It is also found in 6:17 in reference to all Christians and in 11:7 
in reference to Moses. Two other forms of this word also occur in 
Hebrews: (1) kleronomeo - "to inherit" - 1:4 (Jesus's inherited 
name); 1:14 (to inherit salvation); 6:12 (receiving the promises); 

12:17 (Esau desired to inherit the blessing); (2) kleronomia - "in¬ 
heritance" - 9:15 (for all Christians); 11:8 (Abraham).] 

As Son, His being appointed such is only appropriate. This inheritance 
by divine appointment gave Him concrete right and control to be 
Lord over all things (cp. Gal. 4:1; Steward 1872, 10). This means that 
Jesus carried out all the responsibilities and conditions which fall up¬ 
on an heir, especially His being Son (v. 5, 8) and having the right for 
all things to be in subjection to Him. 

"The bad as well as the good angels are subjected to him; the wicked 
as well as his own people are put under his dominion, they are all 
subjects of our Lord; he can set what bounds he pleases to their mal¬ 
ice, and turn their impotent rage to the advantage of his church and 
people" (Duncan 1844, 4-5). 

Also cp. Paul's use of this word in Ro. 4:13; 8:17; Ga. 3:29; 4:1, 7; Ti. 
3:7; and James in Ja. 2:5. 

2. dia ou kai epoiesen tous aionas - "through Whom He also made 
the ages/worlds." The word dia denotes means or agency by whom 
God brought about the existence of the ages or worlds or universe. 
The word poieo "describes creation, and not arrangement" (Govett 
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1884, 6). This means, of course, that Jesus was not only prior to what 
was created but also the One through whom creation came into 
being and, therefore, to whom creation is obligated or responsible. 
Furthermore, reference is "to the divine nature of our Lord, for his 
human nature was not from the beginning, nor did it exist at the 
creation of all things" (Duncan 1844, 5). So, Jesus was not merely 
an instrument of God in a passive way, but actively and "equally con¬ 
curring with him, and exerting omnipotence, though in different 
manners" (Ibid.). In other words, Jesus is actually here declared to be 
God (Col. 1:16). 

George Junkin states that the plural aionas refers "not to the ages 
but the universe" (1873, 30) or "the aggregate [the mass or sum 
total] of all things contained in [the universe of] time" (Archer 
1957, 16). In other words, 

the whole created universe of time and space is meant, and 
the affirmation that God brought this universe into being by 
the agency of His Son is in line with the statements of other 
New Testament writers that 'all things were made through 
him; and without him was not anything made that hath been 
made' (John 1:3) and that 'all things have been created 
through him, and unto him (Col. 1:16) (Bruce 1964, 4) 

Also, cp. 1 Co. 8:6. So, the Son is, therefore, also superior to the 
ages/worlds/universe. After all, again, Jesus is God! 

3. hos on apaugasma tes doxes kai charakter tes hupostaseos autou 
"Who being the brightness of His glory and exact representation of 
His nature or being" (v.3): on - "Being" is the first of three participles 
which depict or describe additional action about the main verb 
("made") in v. 2 (Dana & Mantey 1955, 230). This first one is in the 
present tense and refers to action that occurs at the same time as 
the main verb. In other words, when it comes to wondering who God 
is, where God is, how He can be seen, and whatever else we may 
need to know about Him, there is only Person to consult: Jesus. 
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So, here, the author of Hebrews uses two expressions to "denote 
two special qualities in God's nature that are both present in the 
Son" (Koster 1972, 585). 

The first quality of Jesus that is here described is a word which ap¬ 
pears nowhere else in Hebrews or the NT at large: opaugasma 
("brightness, reflection, radiance, splendor"). In other words, Jesus 
Christ "is the effulgence of the divine doxa [glory or presence], 
as sunshine is of the sun or light of light" (Kittel 1964, 508). That 
is, to see Jesus is to see God. 

The second quality of Jesus that is here described is a word which 
appears three times in Hebrews [1:3; 3:14; 11:1] and only two other 
times in the NT [1 Co. 9:4 and 11:17]: hupostaseos ("realization, be¬ 
ing, nature." In other words, this speaks of God's real or actual exis¬ 
tence in Jesus "as compared with mere appearance" (Koester 1972, 
583). Or to put it another way, the word "denotes the actuality of 
God's [otherwise] transcendent reality; Christ is the wholly valid re¬ 
velation of God's reality" (Ibid., 585). 

Furthermore, this is the only occurrence in the NT of the word 
chorokter ("express image") and is a synonym for apaugasma. "Since 
God's glory has impressed itself on Him as the One exalted by God, 

He is its reflection and image ... so Christ as the Son of God is the 
impress of God's nature" (Wilckens 1974, 471-472). 

To put it another way, "it is a metaphor taken from the impression of 
the seal upon the wax, which perfectly resembles and imitates all the 
minutest gravings on the seal; and so it teaches us the perfect 
likeness, the sameness that is betwixt the Father and the Son" 
(Duncan 1844, 6). In Jesus' own words, "He who has seen Me 
has seen the Father" (Jn.l4:9). 

So, when it comes to wondering about the very character of this 
Creator-God (His nature, moral makeup, qualities or traits which 
reveal what God is really like), look to none other than Jesus. He is, in 
fact, the only One Who both captures and conveys the very nature of 
God's being. He "perfectly reflects" (Thayer 1977, 55) God's glory 
(i.e.. His presence) and majestic deeds on this earth. 

Jesus is not some phantom or vague, deceptive, shadowy appear- 
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ance of some remote deity with no real substance. He is "the exact 
visible embodiment of the infinite perfection of God" (Grubbs 
1892, 3). He is the facsimile or exact, perfect reproduction of the 
Creator-God - not only God's agent in creation but also God's 
duplicate housed in flesh and blood. 

"As grateful as we may be for what God revealed to Israel, still we 
would be impoverished if that were all we knew of God: Jesus truly 
was the visible image of an otherwise invisible God" (Humphreys 
1985, 45). Cp. John 1:14. 

Therefore, the purpose of such sharing of Himself is "not that we 
should tremble, and not merely that we should reverence and adore, 
but that our hearts should be drawn out to Him in love" (Saphir 1874, 
67-68). 

4. pheron te ta panta to hremati tes dunameos autou - "upholds 
all things by the word of His power." The second present tense 
participle (pheron) , which notes another string of simultaneous 
action occurring with the main verb of creation, is that He is 
"upholding, bearing up, or keeping from falling apart" everything that 
was created. That is, He is "the preserver of the universe" (Grimm 
1886, 650). 

And just as He created "all things" by speaking them into 
existence. He also has the ability to sustain, maintain, and support 
"all things" by that same mighty, powerfully spoken word ( hrema) 
(Arndt & Gingrich 1957, 742) or uttered by "His omnipotent 
command" (Thayer 1977, 562). The Berkeley Version of the NT 
translates: "He sustains the universe by His almighty word." The 
Amplified Bible translates, "upholding and maintaining and guiding 
and propelling the universe by His mighty word of power." This is 
another stress on His superiority and the another sufficient reason 
to trust or have confidence in Him. 

5. katharismon ton hamartion poiesamenos ekathisen en dexia tes 
megalosunes en hupselois- "after having made purification of sins 
sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on high." The third parti¬ 
ciple is a 1 st Aorist tense and refers to subsequent action in relation 
to creation: poiesamenos ("after having made") katharismon ton 
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homortion ("purification of sins"), an obvious reference to the Son's 
sacrifice on the cross. This is the only occurrence of the word 
katharismon in Hebrews [found elsewhere in the NT in Mk. 1:44; 

Lk. 2:22; 5:14; In. 2:6; 3:25; 2 Pt. 1:9 ] and refers to "a single act of 
purification or moral cleaning [from sin]... in the atoning death of 
Christ"(Hauck 1965, 429-430). "Jesus effected this cleansing by 
Himself' (Govett 1884, 8). Jesus "did not merely promise forgiveness, 
as did the prophets of the OT, but He actually effectuated 
forgiveness" (Archer 1957, 17). No OT sacrifices ever proved 
sufficient. His was. 

[This is the first of 25 mentions of the word hamartia in Hebrews. 

Of the more than ten different words in the NT for sin, the word 
hamartia is the most frequently found word and means "to trans¬ 
gress, to do wrong, to sin against God, more than failure; it is a 
responsible condition or characteristic involving guilt, and implies 
more than just 'missing the mark'" (Stagg 1962, 15)]. 

The subsequent action to His sufficient sacrifice, was that "He sat 
down at the right hand of the Majesty on high." The verb, kathizo, 
occurs three other times in Hebrews [8:1; 10:12; 12:2] and always in 
reference to dexia ("right hand"), denoting the "accomplishment of 
the sacrifice" (Bengel 1971, 577); megalosunes ("Majesty") en 
hupselois ("on high") refers to God in the heavens (cp. 8:1; also cp. 
7:26). It is a consistently declared message in the NT that "Christ 
resumed his original dignity and glory (John 17:5). Jesus is here 
pictured as King (Prophet and Priest also) Messiah seated at the 
right hand of God" (Robertson 1932, 337). The word dexia ("right 
hand") "emphasizes the idea of sovereignity, power, illimitable 
magnificence" (Maclaraen 1982, 21). "'Majesty' is a singular ex¬ 
pression or periphrasis for God" (Ibid.). 

It is convincingly clear, therefore, that no individual prophet or any 
collection of prophets compare with Him in any way, and thus His 
superiority to the prophets is without question or legitimate debate. 


To Angels (1:4-14) 
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The author continues to underscore the superiority of the Son by 
now turning attention to God's very angels [aggeloi- 1:4, 5, 6, 7, 

13; 2:2, 5, 7, 9, 16; 12:22; 13:2]. No matter how important they were 
and are in God's interactions with people, they, nevertheless, cannot 
compare or compete with the significance of God's own Son. By way 
of OT quotations, this sterling layout of superiority is unmistakably 
portrayed. 

Before providing specific OT reinforcements about the superiority 
of the Son to angels, however, verse 4 is a concrete and daring state¬ 
ment about that superior status from two different perspectives: 

(1) genomenos kreitton - "having become better, greater, superior" 
through His perfect obedience and subsequent actions. This reality 
is further strengthened by the relative adjective, tosouto, "so much, 
so large, so great," thus, "having become so much better, greater, 
superior." The word kreitton indicates "superiority in rank or digni¬ 
ty" (Craik 1847, 23). [It will appear again in 6:9; 7:7, 19, 22; 8:6; 9:23; 
10:34; 11:16, 35, 40, 12:24]. So, rather than the angels, it is the Son 
Who is the Superior One. 

(2) kekleronomeken onomo - "having inherited" [Perfect tense 
indicating a state of completed action that stands forever] a name 
[Son - cp. v. 5; representing His character & identity] diophoroteron 
para autous - "more excellent than, different from, superior to 
them." "To no other was such a title ever applied" (Franks 1823, 

258). This is the first appearance of the word diaphoroteon in He¬ 
brews and will appear again in 8:6 and 9:10. 

Indeed, "had we assurance of nothing other than this, a remarkable 
case would be presented to us in the fact, that so wise and holy a 
person assumed to himself such a title, evidently intimating a claim 
to divinity" (Ibid., 260-261). 

"He has so glorified His Father by His priestly righteousness and 
atonement, that God salutes Him, on resuming His place in the 
heavens, as His 'Son'" (Govett 1884, 10-11). 

Much of Hebrews draws comparisons or parallel factors from the OT 
into NT conclusions. There are seven quotations from the OT in 
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verses 5-13 which illustrate just how indebted or grounded in OT 
scripture Hebrews really is. In these quotations, such terms as "son, 
God, and Lord" anchor the theology of the NT in OT theology. The 
last OT quotation is, in fact, a climatic conclusion to this string of OT 
quotes which began with Jesus as Son (v. 5), Son and God (v. 8), Lord 
(v.10), and concludes with His enthronement (v. 13). 

In Hagner's article concerning "Continuity and Discontinuity Between 
the OT (Formative Judaism) and the New Testament (Early Christiani¬ 
ty)," where continuity refers to the extent to which the NT can be 
regarded as simply containing or extending the Old Testament, these 
and other OT quotations in Hebrews lead quite easily to the conclu¬ 
sion: "there is, without doubt, extensive and substantial continuity 
between Christianity and Judaism" (2016, 103). In some ways, the 
fruit of the NT springs from the root in the OT. Consider the 
quotations in particular: 

Verses 5-6 contain OT quotes: Ps. 2:7; 2 Sam. 7:14, to provide a 
biblical basis for the Son's superiority due to His relationship to God 
(Son to Father). 

V. 5 - Twice in this verse the name "Son" as applied exclusively to 
Jesus is declared and explained. For instance, the word translated 
"begotten" ( gennao ) means "to be the father of; to give birth to" and 
is a quotation from Ps. 2:7 both here and 5:5. The addition of the 
pronoun ego ("I") serves to emphasize that it was God and God 
only Who Fathered or gave birth to Jesus. So, Jesus was God's Son 
by birth - not by adoption or osmosis or evolution! 

The second half of this verse introduces the first occurrence of the 
word palin ("again, once more, furthermore, thereupon") and means 
"connecting things that are similar" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 611). 

[ The word appears also in 1:6; 2:13 (twice); 4:5, 7; 5:12; 6:1, 6; 

10:30, with any special meanings stressed in those verses]. 

A partial scriptural testimony from 2 Sam. 7:14 underscores the 
same truth with its initial reference being to Solomon - a type 
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of Christ. But as Jesus Himself said in Mt. 12:42/Lk. 11:31: 
"something greater than Solomon is here." 

V. 6 - koipolin ("And again") - The word polin "is tacitly opposed 
to the time when God first brought his Son into the world, i.e., to 
the time of Jesus' former life on earth" (Thayer 1977, 475). 

When Jesus is designated prototokon ("first-born"), the reference is 
not to a time in history but to His pre-eminence and dignity above, 
over, and beyond the confines of history. This is the same term that 
Paul used for Jesus in Col. 1:15, 18, and which John used in Rev. 1:5. 
The thrust of this truth is that even though He is "personally distinct 
[from the Father] He is One with the Father" (Haldane 1860, 24; 
Gouge 1866, 32). So, "Christ was Son in a pre-eminent sense; the 
idea of priority passes into that of superiority; a relationship of 
likeness and nearness to God which was unrivalled among the 
heavenly host"(Moffatt 1918,11). 

Verse 6 also introduces a word ( oikoumenen ) that is found only twice 
in Hebrews (cp. 2:5) and is used in reference to either the incarnation 
(Lenski 1966, 48; Moffatt 1918, 10; Thomas, 26; others) or "His 
exaltation and enthronement as sovereign over the inhabited 
universe, the o ikoumene, including the realm of angels, who 
accordingly are summoned to acknowledge as Lord"(Bruce 1964, 17; 
cp. Meier 1985, 508). 

The other use of the word in 2:5 refers, indeed, to "the new age 
which His enthronement has inaugurated, [and so] it is to Him, and 
not the angels, that the oikoumene is made subject" (Bruce 1964, 

17). 

Verse 7 contains an OT quote: Ps. 104:4 to provide a biblical basis for 
the Son's superiority due to His majestic exaltation over them: He 
created the angels and they serve Him. 

There is actually a contrast or antithesis here as indicated by 
pros men tous aggelous (v. 7 -) and pros de ton huion (v. 8): 
men is a particle indicating contrast with de - "On the one hand ... 
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and on the other." The contrast is the manner in which they are 
identified: On the one hand, the angels are His servant-ministers who 
resemble the ever-changing wind and lightning in regard to their 
timing and functions. On the other hand, the "Son" is actually "God" 
"who is seated on an eternal throne" (Sampson 1856, 69), and Who 
changes not. 

Verses 8-9 contain OT quotes: Ps. 45:6-7; to provide a biblical basis 
for the Son's superiority due to His divinity and eternal existence 
[the Son is identified in v. 8 as God], as well as His love for and rule of 
dikaiosune ("righteousness" - also cp. 5:13; 7:2; 11:7, 33; 12:1) and 
hatred of anomian ("lawlessness, wickedness, sin" - also cp. 8:12; 
10:17). Duncan casts the flavorful note of this truth in the following 
way: 


Now righteousness is the distinguishing character of the 
Mediator's kingdom. There are not only most holy and 
just laws given to its subjects for their conduct, most en¬ 
couraging promises to those who observe them, and aw¬ 
ful threatenings against the transgressors of them; but 
there is an unerring Spirit poured out on his people, 
changing the mind, and guiding the hearts of his chosen, 
conforming them to the will of his Father, and making 
them willing subjects. It is for this end he has given them 
his word and ordinances, namely, that righteousness may 
be more and more their study and happy attainment (1844, 
13). 

The word "righteousness" in its various forms ( dikaios, dikaiosune, 
dikaioo, dikaioma, dikaiosis, dikaiodrisis) occurs most often in 
Romans (66 times), and in fact, includes the primary theme of that 
writing [see my Study Guide to Romans: Outlined with Sectional 
Summaries ]. This faith-based righteousness (i.e., righteousness which 
is imparted to those with faith), again, is unfolded even in this writ¬ 
ing with profound perspectives. 
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The fact that God "anointed" [krino - here only in Hebrews] the 
Son - and not the angels - reflects the ancient custom of anointing 
prophets, priests, and kings as a rite for setting them apart for the 
offices to which they had been charged and symbolizing the qualities 
which were necessary to carry out their responsibilities with those 
offices. Even so, God not only set Jesus apart "solemnly for the Medi¬ 
atorial office, to be the Prophet, and Priest, and King of his people; 
but he qualified him for the discharge of that office, by the infusion 
of the graces and gifts of his Spirit into his human nature" (Ibid., 14). 
And as part of the anointing, He was/is enhanced with well-being 
and supreme happiness due to His timeless existence with His Father. 
The added assertion that this was done para tous metochous sou 
("above Your companions") has triggered a number of conclusions. 
The word para may mean "above, rather than; or contrary to" and is 
without controversy. However, the expression tous metochous sou 
("Your companions")[which also occurs in 3:1, 14; 6:4; and 12:8 and 
occurs in only one other place in the NT: Lk. 5:7], may here refer to 
the angels, other prophets, priests, and kings, or other saints or 
brethren and people (Brown 1862, 59; Duncan 1844, 15). 

Verses 10-12 contain OT quotes: Ps. 102:25-27 to provide a 
biblical basis for the Son's superiority due to His changeless nature 
as Creator and continual guidance/sustaining of what He created. 

The role of Jesus as "Lord" of creation (both the earth and the heav¬ 
ens), stresses sovereignty par excellence, or another proof that Jesus 
is God [cp. 2:3; 7:14, 21; 8:2, 8, 9, 10, 11; 10:16, 30; 12:5, 6, 14; 13:6, 
20 ], 

The earth and the heavens apolountai ("will perish, be lost, pass 
away, be ruined"). "Modern scientists no longer postulate the 
eternal existence of the heavenly bodies" (Robertson 1932, 340). 
Indeed, "the created order changes, becoming old and perishable" 
(Guthrie 1998,70). 

But even though both earth and heaven will pass away, like clothing, 
He will not. What an analogy in vs. llb-12: "The stupendous 
catastrophe of the universe is viewed as God changing His apparel! 
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He Himself remains unchangeable in His being, unaffected by the 
lapse of ages. His years roll on forever, have no completion or end" 
(Wolf 1897, 261). Cp. 2 Pt. 3:5-7, 10. 

With regard to these changes about the earth and the heavens, it 
is the Son who will helixeis outous ("fold together or roll them up"). 
[This word helixeis is found only here and Re. 6:14 in the NT]. That is. 
He will be the author of these changes. We do not know exactly how 
He will do it, but He will be the One Who does it. "He who creates 
the world alone destroys it with perfect ease" (Brown 1862, 63). Or 
in the words of Moffatt, "nature is at his mercy, not he at nature's" 
(1924, 15). Cp. Isaiah 34:4. 

So, "it is vain to expect stability in the creatures [and all creation], 
they are changeable and fleeting, and at last shall all perish" (Duncan 
1844, 16). 

Verse 13 contains an OT quote: Ps. 102:26-27 to provide a biblical 
basis for the Son's superiority due to His enthronement. 

To tie together the relationship between the superiority of the Son 
to the angels, it is significant that verse 5 begins: "to which of the 
angels did God ever say" (2 nd Aorist tense of lego) and verse 13: "to 
which of the angels has He ever said" (Perfect tense of lego/eipon). 
"Our author now proceeds to lay the key-stone of his argument in 
vindicating the superiority of Christ over the holy angels" (Milligan 
1875, 72). There is almost, if not altogether, a slight tone of spiritual 
sarcasm in the question, if not simply a rhetorical one: to raise the 
question is to answer it. Although "the text wears an interrogative 
for, it is just equivalent to a strong affirmation" (Brown 1862, 69). 
Furthermore, kothou ek dexion mou ("sit at My right hand" - cp. 1:3; 
8:1; 10:12; 12:2) refers to the exaltation of Christ and is seen at vari¬ 
ous locations in the NT: Ac. 2:25, 33, 34; 5:31; 7:55, 56; Ro. 8:34; Ep. 
1:20; Col. 3:1; Hb. 1:3; 8:1; 10:12; 12:2; 1 Pt. 3:22. 

By His exaltation to the place of honour alongside God, Jesus 
of Nazareth has become the Christ and Kyrios ["Lord"] of the 
world. The Messianic Psalm is thus fulfilled; the Messiah has 
entered His glory; the Messianic age has dawned. Jesus in the 
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place of honour at the right hand of God has a share in the 
glory and power and deity of God ... (Grundmann 1964, 

39-40) 

Heos an tho tous echthrous sou hupopodion ton pod on sou - "until 
I make Your enemies a footstool for Your feet" 

The word echthrous ("enemies") also occurs in 10:13 and refers to 
the opponents of God or to forces of evil which are hostile to God, 
as well as His Christ. It also seems appropriate to mention here "the 
many passages which quote Psalm 110:1, e.g., Mk. 12:36; Ac. 2:34f; 1 
Co. 15:25; He.. 1:3; 10:13. Paul in 1 Co. 15:25 (adding pontas), 26 
refers the passage explicitly to all the powers hostile to God, includ¬ 
ing death" (Foerster 1964, 814). 

The word hupopodion ("footstool") is used elsewhere in the NT to 
refer to the future subjection of God's enemies: Mt. 22:44; Mk. 

12:36; Lk. 20:43; Ac. 2:35; He. 2:8; 10:13, and doing so under ton 
podon sou ("your feet"). A. T. Robertson calls this expression a 
"pleonasm" (1932, 340) or using more words than are necessary to 
express an idea. Excessive or not, it refers to the Oriental custom of 
putting the foot on the neck of conquered enemies (Joshua 10:24). 

"A victor's foot on the neck of a prostrate foe symbolized complete 
subjection" (Morton 1970, 343). And "as such, it declares His united 
kingly and priestly character, the resistless march of His empire, and, 
by implication, as sharing the throne of Jehovah, His supreme 
divinity" (Kendrick 1890, 26-27). 

Verse 14 is a summary statement about "the station and true con¬ 
dition of the angels" (Duncan 1884, 19). The angels are servants to 
the Son and, therefore, the Son is superior. Here there is a return of 
thought to v. 6-7: Angels worship Him and also function as leitourgiko 
pneumoto eis diokonian opostellomeno dio tous mellontas klerono- 
mein soteria ("ministering spirits sent [by God] to provide service or 
angelic ministry to those who are going to inherit salvation." In other 
words, divine providence is here declared for definite people: those 
for whom solvation is going to take place. 

"Rest is no attribute of angel life; they live and shine as the ever 
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ready messengers of Him who dwelleth in the high and holy place" 
(Pridham 1862, 36). 

The verb kleronomeiv (present infinitive - "to inherit") is the same 
word in v. 4 as a perfect tense, denoting completed action. It is 
also found in 6:12 (present tense participle) and 12:17 (aorist 
infinitive). There are two other forms of this word: kleronomia 
("inheritance") in 9:15 and 11:8; and kleronomos ("heir") in 1:2; 

6:17; 11:7. 

Thus, the heritage or inheritance for which angelic service is oriented 
or directed is "salvation" - deliverance from the penalty of sin, de¬ 
liverance into service for the fight against sin, and the here-declared 
promise that "accidents of time and place" should be replaced or 
reconstituted to be "the positive workings of angelic ministry" 
(Pridham 1862, 36) for those definite people. So, just "as God had no 
greater messenger than His Son, He had no further message beyond 
the gospel" (Bruce, 1964, 26). What a wondrous truth for weary 
minds and hearts! "The salvation is freely bestowed and securely 
possessed" (Brown 1862, 70). 

This is the first of seven appearances of the word soterio ("salvation") 
in Hebrews: 2:3, 10; 5:9; 6:9; 9:28; 11:7 It is urgent, therefore, to re¬ 
mind ourselves that the word basically means "deliverance from sin." 
That deliverance revolves or rotates around three time-related vari¬ 
ables: past, present, and future. Deliverance from the past concerns 
the penalty of sin ( regeneration/redemption ); deliverance in the 
present involves the power of sin ( sanctification ); and deliverance in 
the future involves the presence of sin ( glorification ). 

In light of the numerous parallels with the ancient Israelites which 
the author of Hebrews uses, this three-fold perspective is imperative. 
For example, the ancient Israelites had been delivered from Egyptian 
bondage [representing the past or penalty of sin and regeneration or 
redemption ]. But due to their faithlessness and disobedience, they 
were not being delivered from the power of sin, having wandered 
and died in the wilderness after forty years. 

Nevertheless, their deliverance from Egypt was not cancelled and 
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sent back to Egypt. However, the sanctification aspect of their salva¬ 
tion was lost. 

Their future and the glorification perspective is only God's right to 
know. 

Regarding the readers of Hebrews, they too had been delivered from 
the past and the penalty of sin [regeneration/redemption). But the 
sanctification perspective of their salvation was obviously the major 
concern of the author. Therefore, by the numerous OT parallels with 
the Israelites, warnings, admonitions, exhortations, promises, and 
dangers are constantly laid before the readers of Hebrews. The 
dangerous possibility of losing the sanctification aspect of salvation 
was the concern of the author for his original readers. 

The author's concern is still relevant and applicable to Christians 
today. That is, "the group to which he wrote, like so many Christians 
today, was content to be redeemed from the bondage of sin. They 
had not caught the larger vision of growing and serving in the fuller 
salvation of sanctification" (Hobbs 1971, 7). They were exclusively 
focused on themselves, their problems in life, and were failing to 
look to the Perfect High Priest whose intercessory efforts would 
enable them to fight the fight of faith and "go on in the fulfillment 
of their divinely given mission - to be a people of evangelism and 
missions" (Ibid.). 

Just think about it: 

This is certainly strong consolation to the serious Christian, 
who is often in heaviness through manifold temptations. 

He is surrounded with strong and active, with malicious and 
exasperated devils; he is in a world of enemies; but let him re¬ 
member, that he is surrounded likewise with good angels, who 
are sent forth to minister for him, and who are ready to pro¬ 
mote his salvation, than the devils to hinder it. And let this en¬ 
courage him in the Lord under all his difficulties; let him bless 
his God for this extraordinary mark of his love to him, and 
care about him, in giving him such a glorious life-guard. Nor 
let him be discouraged by the number of his enemies; they 
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that are for us are more than they that are against us" (Dun¬ 
can 1844, 20). 

Warning (2:1-4) - A Parenthesis of "Practical Inference and Exhorta¬ 
tion" (Brown 1862, 70) 

Dio touto - "For this reason" that Jesus is the Superior One in Whom 
God has spoken so clearly, authoritatively, persuasively and personal¬ 
ly, the word dei- "must, should, ought, necessary" [cp. 9:26; 11:6] 
implies more than just another kind of necessity; this is a highly 
urgent and pivotal necessity which expresses "a moral and spiritual 
necessity" (Hobbs 1971,16); it is one that should alarmingly awaken 
us perissoteros prosechein hemos tois akoustheisin "to pay even 
closer attention to the things we heard." 

"It is not merely the information of their minds, but the change of 
their practice, that they might be engaged, from the consideration of 
our Lord's dignity, to give more earnest heed to his doctrine" (Dun¬ 
can 1844, 21). 

The word prosechein indicates "persevering fidelity to the Lord Jesus 
Christ" (Dale 1865, 58), even "that we should perpetuate and in¬ 
crease the earnest devotion to Christ, and to all that Christ has said 
and done, which marked the commencement of our Christian life" 
(Ibid., 60). 

It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that by the solitary 
act of faith and self-consecration to God's service, which 
stands at the beginning of the religious life, we release 
ourselves from the necessity of subsequent exertion. That 
act marks, indeed, the transition of the soul from a condi¬ 
tion of danger to a condition of security; from a condition 
of hostility to God to a condition of friendship; but not a 
transition from a condition in which energetic exertion is 
necessary to a condition of indolence and inactivity. To 
preserve and maintain what is then acquired, demands 
incessant and most vigorous effort. (Ibid.) 
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The adverb perissoteros indicates that the attention we give to what 
we heard should be "even more so than usual; all the more so, to a 
greater degree, or especially," since God's superlative message is in 
His superior Son. Indifference or apathy is not acceptable. Indeed, 

when a person of such dignity had been sent from heaven to 
instruct them in the will of God, in the way of salvation, it was 
highly reasonable that they should not only give ear to his 
message, but be diligent in learning it, careful to remember it, 
and ready to believe its doctrine, to obey its precepts. All these 
seem to be included in that earnest heed which the Hebrews 
are here exhorted to give to the gospel, and such as it is de¬ 
serves from all the hearers of it. This submission of faith, in 
opposition to a bare hearing of the word of God, is what is 
frequently expressed in Scripture by a giving heed [proschein] 
or attending to the thing spoken. (Duncan 1884, 21) 

The specific warning about a heedless response to this message is 
dire, to say the least: mepote pararuomen - The word mepote 
"lest, otherwise" typically follows verbs of concern or giving attention 
to something or taking care of something. It occurs three other times 
in Hebrews: 3:12; 4:1; 9:17. 

2 nd Aorist Subjunctive Passive and is translated "lest we be passed 
by" (Thayer 1977, 485) or "we be washed away or flowed by" (Arndt 
& Gingrich 1957, 627) or "flowed past" [metaphorically] (Moulton & 
Milligan 1930, 489). The aorist tense refers to action that is an 
undefined (neither complete or incomplete) point (Davis, 1923, 78). 
The subjunctive mood with the first person plural calls for the 
translation "lest we be, we may be," the author obviously including 
himself. 

The passive voice is also critical in determining translation, as it 
indicates that the subject/s is/are being "acted upon" (Davis 1923, 

36) or "receiving the action" (Dana & Mantey 1955, 161). 

Thus, "under the figure of a drifting boat, the peril of indifference is 
indicated and the need of anchorage to the Son's revelation is 
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pointed out" (Thomas 1944, 29). Or with the same analogy, "the idea 
is not that of simple forgetfulness, but of being swept along past the 
sure anchorage which is within reach" (Westcott 1892, 37). Hobbs 
relays the translation offered by Edward A. McDowell, "'lest per¬ 
chance we be drifted by or we be flowed by,' the idea suggested is 
that the person is stationary and the things that were heard flow by 
him" (1954,19). God, in other words, bypasses those who are dis¬ 
obedient to His continual call to worldwide mission outreach and 
uses those who are obedient. God's purpose is never utterly frus¬ 
trated or terminated by the disobedience of some. He always has 
others who choose to cooperate with Him accordingly. 

After widespread study of numerous scholars regarding the intent or 
reason for writing, I share Hershel Hobbs' position on the purpose of 
Hebrews: 

... its purpose was related to the world-mission of Christi¬ 
anity. It deals with the continuing challenge to follow Jesus - 
beyond one's initial commitment - by getting involved in His 
mission of redemption for all men ... Like Paul (Rom. 9f) and 
Peter (1 Peter 2:4-10) he saw the Christian people as the 
true people of God. It was through them that God's redemp¬ 
tive purpose in Christ was to be propagated. The group to 
which he wrote, like so many Christians today, was content 
to be redeemed from the bondage of sin. They had not 
caught the larger vision of growing and serving in the fuller 
salvation of sanctification.... The author pointed to Israel's 
failure under the old covenant with Moses, and warned 
his readers that they should not suffer the same failure under 
the new covenant which centered in Christ. (Hobbs 1971, 7). 

Such subsequent indifference or apathy to the call of God is most 
dangerous to each and every one who initially responds to the 
initiative of God in their salvation experience. There will be quite 
a number of illusions and references to Israel for lessons which 
the audience of Hebrews must learn. So, just as Israel was called 
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by God to engage in redemptive outreach and mission to the 
whole world and failed miserably in that mission, they were flowed 
by or by-possed by God as He chose others to fulfill that mission. 

The readers of this epistle must be equally alert to that same mission 
of opportunity and outreach or God will bypass them as well. As will 
be seen in more detail in v. 3f, the negative consequences of failure 
in this regard are inescapable. 

Verse 2 opens with two small words which underscore the critical 
importance of obedience to the stated mission: ei gar ("for if") sig¬ 
nals that "the necessity of heedful caring [versus indifference or 
apathy] is grounded on the certainty of retribution" (Duncan 1844, 
37). The "if" is a 1 st class condition and may be translated "since." 
What was spoken [logos) through angels proved Bebaios ("stedfast, 
unalterable, reliable, firm; well-founded, confirmed, certain, very- 
fied"). When this word is used in connection with or "reference to 
logos, it means a firm, sure, well-grounded logos. It denotes one [a 
word] which rests on an insight into things and grants insight" 
(Schlier 1964, 600). [Bebaios will also appear in 3:6 (variant read¬ 
ing), 14; 6:19; 9:17], 

This warning is an angled one from the lesser to the greater. 

As to whether or not the plural aggelon "angels, messengers" refers 
to the many angels who were involved in the giving of the law at Mt. 
Sinai (Stuart 1833, 301) or those human messengers represented in 
the polutropos "many ways" mentioned in v. 1 about how God spoke 
in the past, may be open to acceptable differences of interpretation 
(Alford 1872, 612). The thrust remains the same regardless of the 
conclusion one reaches: every (pasa - "every kind of, each, all) 
message from God in the past that was disobeyed ( parabasis - 
"overstepping, disobedience, sin, violation) and (parakoe - "disloyal¬ 
ty; "a disregard of orders or of appeals" [Moffatt 1918,19]) received 
endikon misthapodosian ("just, deserved punishment or retribution" 
- i.e., appropriate degrees of punishment). The two words "speak of 
a conscious rejection of God's will. This word misthapodosian occurs 
also in 10:35 and 11:26. In 2:1-4 and more broadly in Hebrews, the 
author often associates disobedience with an unwillingness to listen 
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to God's voice (e.g., 2:1; 3:7-19; 12:25)" (Guthrie 1998, 84). Moffatt 
adds 10:28 and remarks that "the Law proved no dead letter in the 
history of God's people; it enforced pains and penalties of disobedi¬ 
ence" (19). 

So, since the comparatively inferior communications from God in 
the past were met with a deliberate rejection of His will and was ap¬ 
propriately addressed with punishment - i.e., they did not escape the 
consequences of their choices - how shall we who have received the 
superior communication from God in His Son escape (ekpheugo - es¬ 
cape, flee or run away from; cp. 12:25) the consequences of ameie- 
santes- 1 st Aorist participle - "having disregarded, neglected, reject¬ 
ed, ignored" [the word means "to treat with utter disregard or con¬ 
tempt" (Stuart 1833, 301)] telikaukoutes "so great, so important, so 
mighty" (Arndt & Gingrich 1957, 822) soterios - "a salvation." 

Burton notes that this is "an adverbial participle, equivalent to a con¬ 
ditional clause" (1900,169) and so "//we neglect so great salvation." 
In other words, "if the Hebrews so obstinately adhered to the law, 
because it was the 'word spoken by angels,' if that was a good reason 
for their being earnestly attentive to it, it certainly was much 
stronger for their attending to the gospel, which had been spoken by 
the Lord Himself" (Duncan 1844, 24-25). Cp. 12:25. 

In 1998, George Guthrie echoed once again the truth which cannot 
and should not be mitigated: "The word rendered 'ignore,' means to 
neglect through apathy or not to care enough about something (I 
Tim. 4:14). Thus, those who care so little about the word of salva¬ 
tion that they neglect it will find no escape from the punishment 
they deserve" (85). 

The law demanded obedience to it and God demands obedience to 
His Son. Neither could be trifled with as if they were mere dangling 
options to choose from at one's own discretion and upon one's own 
timetable of convenience. 

In the second half of verse 3 and verse 4, there are three qualifying 
comments about this salvation which follow, all of which "intensify 
the conviction that we certainly shall not escape after having 
neglected salvation of this kind" (Lenski 1966, 66): 
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(1) hetis archen lobousa loleithoi dia tou kuriou hupo - "which 
after having originally been spoken through the Lord" (Moffatt). 
d/'o tou kuriou - "through the Lord" emphasizes "setting forth the 
majesty and sovereignity of Christ" (Alford 1872, 613). Alford pro¬ 
ceeds to then quote Bleck, "He Himself, the Master of Angels, first 
brought to us the doctrine of salvation" (Ibid). 

(2) hupo ton akousonton eis hemas ebeboiothe - "was confirmed to 
us through those who heard" - The word ebebaiothe - 1 st Aorist In¬ 
dicative Passive means "to verify; to prove to be true; to confirm." 

It refers to some who at some point had heard Jesus firsthand and 
at some other point had provided information about Him to the 
writer and readers of Hebrews that was absolutely convincing, 
despite having heard it secondhand (Cone 1901, 17). Is it possible 
that those who shared such information were themselves false 
witnesses? Was what they shared simply a circulation of mere 
opinions and speculations? To eliminate this possibility, the follow¬ 
ing mark of authenticity was added: 

(3) sunepimorturountos tou theou semeiois te koi tepasin koi poikilois 
dunamesin koi neumatos hagiou merismois koto ten outou thelesin - 
"God adding further or additional testimony both by signs and won¬ 
ders and multi-flavored miracles/supernatural powers and distribu¬ 
tions of the Holy Spirit according to His will." 

What better testimony or witness to such a superlative salvation 
could be given than that of God Himself. He did so in three different 
Ways: (1) signs and wonders - semeiois ("miraculous signs" - "an un¬ 
usual occurrence, transcending the common course of nature" (Tha¬ 
yer 1977, 573); This word is found in the New Testament 74 times, 
and is linked with the word here terosin ("wonders, wonderful 
works") 15 times [Mt. 24:24; Mk. 13:22; Jn. 4:48; Ac. 2:19, 22, 43; 
4:30; 5:12; 6:8; 7:36; 14:3; 15:12; Ro. 15:19; 2 Co. 12:12; 2 Th. 2:9], 

(2) manifold miracles-The word poikilois means "multi-flavored or 
multi-colored, manifold" in reference to dunomesin "miracles, works 
of power or abilities." These 3 words are found together only 4 other 
times in the NT: Ac. 2:22; Ro. 15:19; 2 Co. 12:12; 2 Th. 2:9. 

(3) distributions of the Holy Spirit according to His will - The word 
merismos ("distributions") is found in the NT only here and 4:12. 
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Here it refers to the various gifts which the Holy Spirit gave or distri¬ 
buted to all Christians [Ro. 12:6-8; 1 Co. 12:4-11; Ep. 4:11-16; 1 Pt. 
4:10-11] for the functioning and growth of the Church (see my The 
Biblical Recipe for Church Functioning and Growth: A Study of 
Spiritual Gifts) and "to be used in God's world-mission" (Hobbs 1971, 
19) of redemptive salvation. These gifts were distributed kata ten 
autou thelesin ("according to or in accordance with His will"). God 
alone knows exactly what He wants, how He wants it, and through 
whom He chooses to get His will done. So, he gifts people for the 
accomplishing of His will. Therefore, "each recipient should use them 
for this purpose. Failure to do this is to lose even the Spirit-bestowed 
gift (cf. Matt. 25:28f.), to say nothing of the reward for its intended 
purpose" (Ibid.). 

So, taken together, these three expressions represent "the extra¬ 
ordinary manifestations which attended the early preaching of sal¬ 
vation through the apostles and evangelists" (Goodspeed 1908, 36- 
37). 

So, 2:1-4 is a most perilous parenthetical warning about any pro¬ 
tracted pilfering from the prominence of the multi-flavored param¬ 
eters proffered in one prolific Jesus-saturated salvation. 

Humility/Humanity (2:5-18) 

The author now resumes his contrasts between Jesus and the angels, 
and the corresponding relationship between humility and humanity. 
Before attention is given to details, however, the summary state¬ 
ments by Westcott are of supreme importance: 

The fulfillment of the divine destiny of man in the Son of Man 
through suffering (2:5-18). Two main thoughts are brought 
out in this section. (1) The promise of sovereignty to man 
was fulfilled in Jesus ('the Son of man'): 5-9. (2) The fulfillment 
of man's destiny, owing to the intrusion of sin, could only be 
brought about through suffering, made possible for man 
through the Incarnation (10-18). ( Westcott 1889, 41) 
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Vs. 5: Ou gar aggelois hupetaxen ten oikoumenen ten mellouson : 
"For He did not subject to angels the conning world" -The word 
hupetaxen with the negative ou means that God did not place the 
coming world under the authority of angels. The word means "to 
line up in order [like] troops under command. In a sense it means 
to bring order out of chaos" (Hobbs 1971, 20), something which 
the angels, on their own, have never had inherent ability to do. 

They have always and only functioned in ways which God Himself 
has enabled and/or authorized them to do. After all, they them¬ 
selves are the inferior ones to the Superior Son and always under 
subjection to God the Father and the Son (Ripley 1868, 35). 
ten oikoumenen - This is the second [cp. 1:6 for world of exaltation] 
and only other appearance of this word in Hebrews and refers to the 
heavenly, upper world, "not the world of sinful humanity" (Meier 
1985, 507). The present tense participle mellousan ("coming, about 
to be") indicates positive and progressive movement, but "the eter¬ 
nal order is not yet fully realized" (Dods 1976, 261). So, oikoumenen 
has reference to 

the new world-order inaugurated by the enthronement of 
Christ at the right hand of God [cp. 1:6; 6:5], the world-order 
over which He reigns from that place of exaltation, the world 
of reality which replaces the preceding world of shadows [cp. 
8:5; 10:1]. It has been inaugurated by Christ's enthronement, 
although it is not yet present in its fullness. (Bruce 1964, 33) 

Thus, it is interesting, but rare, that Duncan says 

we are not here to understand heaven, the state of glory, al¬ 
though it sometimes gets that name, as is evident from what 
is added, 'whereof we speak;' he is treating of the gospel 
church, of the spirituality of its worship, and of those offices 
which the Messiah exercises in it. This [the gospel church] is 
the world whereof he speaks, and which he opposes to the 
Sinaitic dispensation; for whatever power the angels had in 
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that economy, the gospel church is not made subject to them. 
And this phrase, 'the world to come,' seems very proper to 
express the state of the Christian church, if we consider how 
the days of the Messiah are represented to us by the prophet 
Isaiah, as a new heavens and a new earth, Isa. 65:17; 66:22. 
And the later Jews frequently call the time of the Messiah, 

'the future world;' and it is perhaps in the same sense our in¬ 
spired author speaks of 'the powers of the world to come ,' 
chap. 6:5, of this epistle. It is here therefore called 'the world 
to come,' because, though the New Testament church was 
already established and begun, yet the Mosaical state was not 
utterly abolished, but subsisted. (1844, 27). 

Regardless of the exact meaning, it is quite clear that angels will have 
"no position of government in the coming age" (Guthrie 1998, 97) - 
whether in regard to the present age of the church on earth or the 
eternal order beyond the earth. 

The concluding phrase in v. 5, peri hes loloumen ("concerning which 
we are speaking") signals the fact that this is "the theme, or subject, 
of this epistle" (Ripley 1868, 35). Thus, the New English Bible so 
translates: "which is our theme," and The New Testament in Modern 
English by J.B. Phillips states: "and it is this world that we are now 
talking about." 

Verses 6 opens with a vague reference (diemarturoto de pou tis 
legon - "Now one somewhere declared solemnly and emphatically." 
The fact that the author did not specify the origin of this quote in 
verses 6-8a may indicate his confidence that he readers would know 
its source (Ps.8:4-6), one of many OT references in Hebrews to the 
authoritative Word of God. 

This 1 st Aorist verb diemarturato is probably to be understood as an 
"unmodified point-action [constative ) [stating a truth] or the point- 
action with the stress on the conclusion or end of the action [effect- 
tive]" (Davis 1923, 124. [It is from diamarturomai which is found only 
here in Hebrews, although it was used by Luke in his gospel at 16:28 
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and in Ac. 2:40; 8:25; 10:42; 18:5; 20:21, 23, 24; 23:11; 28:23; as well 
as by Paul in 1 Th. 4:6; 1 Ti. 5:21; 2 Ti. 2:14; 4:1.] The word never 
means "'to invoke as witness' [but] 'to declare emphatically' in the 
sense of a warning ... by way of admonition ... or affirmation that a 
thing is or will be so" (Strathmann 1967, 512). 

The terms "man" and "son of man" in v. 6 are synonymous or paral¬ 
lel. Having stated his concern for man's "salvation" in 1:14 and 2:3 - 
[a term he will use again in 2:10; 5:9; 6:9; 9:28;11:7] - as he now 
resumes the superiority of Jesus over angels, he does so in connec¬ 
tion with that salvation [ which should not be neglected] on the basis 
of Ps. 8:4-6. This Psalm is used "to speak of God's plan for humanity, 
but he emphasizes that the plan will reach fulfillment because of 
Jesus's solidarity with them" (Mason 2016, 12). 

Ti estin anthropos hoti mimneske autou ("What is man that you 
are keeping him in mind" - The verb minneske is a present tense, 
indicative mode, middle voice, and means "to keep in mind, call 
to mind; be concerned about" and is found in the NT only here and 
8:12; 10:17; 13:3. 

e huios anthropou hoti episkepte auton? ("or a son of man that 
you visit him?") - The verb episkepte ("visit") is also a present tense, 
indicative mode, middle voice, found only here in Hebrews [but also 
in Mt. 25:36, 43; Lk. 1:68, 78; 7:16; Ac. 6:3; 7:23; 15:14, 36; Ja. 1:27]. 
The word is used in the Greek translation of the OT [the LXX or the 
Septuagint] and the NT with several distinguishing features/traits. 

In the LXX, for example, the word 

has a religious content only when God is the Subject of the 
action... it denotes an unchanging attitude on God's part 
and means 'to visit, to look upon, to investigate, to inspect, 
to test, to be concerned about, to care for' and [God] makes 
known His will either in judgment or in grace. This visitation 
takes place when God draws near to His people in its sin and 
distress, and shows Himself to be the Lord of history. It may 
entail the judgment executed by Him. But it may also consist 
of an act of mercy. The point is that He manifestly enters 
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history. (Beyer 1964, 602). 


This significant meaning of this word in the OT passes over into the 
NT with equally paramount meaning: "it never implies merely 'to 
visit' them in the usual sense, or for selfish ends, but always 'to be 
concerned' about them with a sense of responsibility for others" 
(Ibid., 604). With specific regard to this passage in Hebrews: 

The concept of God's visitation, and especially of His gracious 
visitation of men and nations, passed over from the Heb. Bible 
and the LXX into the NT. Thus Hb. 2:6 quotes Psalm 8:4 LXX: 

'Or the son of man, that thou visitest him?' The author ex¬ 
pounds this saying christologically. He does not refer it to 
God's blessing of man as a lowly part of creation, which is the 
original sense; he relates it to the Son of Man, Jesus Christ. 
(Ibid., 605). 

Thus, "christologically speaking, what came before in the Old Testa¬ 
ment is seen as analogous to and fulfilled in the life, death, and 
resurrection/exaltation of Jesus" (Richardson 2012, 8). 

This is further cemented by the fact that our salvation was made 
possible by the incarnation, during which time He was "made 
a little lower than the angels" (v. 7), after which He was "crowned 
with glory and honor," meaning He was "exalted back to heaven" 
(Guthrie 1998, 98; Attridge 1989, 76; Hagner 1990, 45-46) -from 
humility to honor. 

The expression "and hast appointed Him over the works of Thy 
hands" (7c) is synonymous with v. 8a: "Thou hast put all things in 
subjection under His feet." In other words, "this sovereignty which 
the Father has given to our Lord is not a mere name and an empty 
title, but it is attended with actual rule and dominion: He gave Him 
power and authority over all these things he made - including the 
gospel church, the most glorious of the works of God" (Duncan 1844, 
30-31). 

It is of interest, indeed, that the verb hupetoxen ("subject") in v. 5 is 
the same verb hupetaxas ("subject") in v. 8. In other words, the sub- 
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jection of the world to come (v. 5) is tied together with the subject¬ 
ion of all things under His feet (v. 8). This, of course, also correlates 
with the subjection of enemies mentioned in 1:13, even though a 
different word is used - "until I make [tho) Thine enemies a footstool 
for Thy feet" [Ps. 110:1]. 

So, v. 8b indicates that the dominion of Jesus is limitless or without 
reservation. This subjection "of all things under His feet" is concrete; 
"it implies an unlimited and universal subjection" (Kendrick 1890, 

32). Although the full realization and implementation of this subjec¬ 
tion to Him is not crystal clear to the world at large, and all do not 
acknowledge His sovereignty or superiority, "in Jesus it is fulfilled 
already" (Delitzsch 1874, 107). The humility and humiliation of the 
Incarnation made possible His sovereign suffering - and triumph - 
on man's behalf: 

For there at God's right hand He sits enthroned, and 'crowned 
with glory and honor'. Jesus, who became man; Jesus, who 
was made 'a little lower than the angels'; Jesus, who endured 
death - this Jesus has been raised to the place of highest ex¬ 
altation, and reigns there until all opposition to His sovereign¬ 
ty comes to an end. (Bruce 1964, 37-38). Cp. 1 Co. 15:25, 27. 

Here in v. 9, the author courageously declares that we do, neverthe¬ 
less, see Jesus (the first of thirteen specific references to this name). 
Of course, "there is opposition between what we cannot see fulfilled, 
and what we can discern to be accomplished, implying the sight of 
the mind. 'We,' by faith, 'see Jesus'" (Mandeville 1835, 223). So, 
what do we see? 

The sacred writer would state for what end Jesus, not without 
mortal suffering - nay, in consequence of that suffering - has 
been thus exalted. That end is this: that He, through divine 
grace, should be found to have tasted death for the good of 
all and each of us, and that He should thus have entered into 
the lowliness of our death-subjected humanity, in order to 
exalt that lowliness to the high estate which the eighth Psalm 
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declares to be our ultimate destiny, and into which He is al¬ 
ready entered Himself. (Delitzsch 1874, 113) 

In other words, it was by God's grace that He might huper pantos 
geusetai thanatou ("taste death for everyone"). The word geusetai 
("taste") "is a graphic expression of the hard and painful reality of 
dying which is experienced by man and which was suffered also by 
Jesus" (Behm 1964, 677). It refers "to experience, a bitter experi¬ 
ence, not a rapid sip, as if Jesus simply 'tasted' death quickly, or 
merely sipped it like a doctor sipping a drug to encourage a pa¬ 
tient" (Moffatt 1924, 26). The intensity of this death is sense in the 
words of John McLeod Campbell: "When I think of our Lord as 
tasting death it seems to me as if He alone ever truly tasted death" 
(1873, 259). The word is also used in 6:4 with regard to "having 
tasted the heavenly gift" and "having tasted the good word of God" 
(6:5). 

The expression huper pantos ("for, in behalf of, for the sake of 
everyone") means it "was sufficient for all, efficient for some" 
(Robertson 1932, 346). Therefore, Jesus, "who by his sufferings 
and his glory can make man what he was meant to be and what, 
without him, he can never be" (Barclay 1976, 25). 

2:10-18 stress Jesus's sacrificial identity and association with those 
of the human race. Be means of becoming one with humanity in 
His own flesh and blood, "Jesus shares with his human siblings both 
the experience of suffering (2:10, 18) and a common origin (ex 
henos pantes, 'all from one,' 2:11; cf. 2:14)" (Mason 2016, 13). 

2:10 - Eprepen gar auto, dia hon ta panta kai dea hou ta panta, 
pollous huious eis doxan agagonta ton archegon tes soterias auton 
dia pathematon teleiosai- "For it was appropriate for Him [God], 
because of whom all things exist and through whom all things exist, 
to perfect the pioneer of their salvation through suffering and 
thereby having brought many sons to glory." 

To say that something eprepen (Imperfect Indicative Active - "was 
appropriate or fitting") for God means that what He did stood out 
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(Robertson 1932, 346) or fit His character and overall design in the 
most proper or suitable manner and/or means; it implies or denotes 
a qualitative, acceptable, commendable move or maneuvering on 
God's part which was consistent with His very being or essence. 

As the Creator and Sustainer of everything which exists, God is 
more than capable and qualified to achieve His desired ends/goals. 

The specific goal here is teleiosia ton archegon tes soterios auton 
dio pothemoton ("to perfect the pioneer of their salvation through 
sufferings). The 1 st Aorist Active Infinitive of teleioo means "to bring 
to completion or fulfillment so that nothing is lacking or all things 
are perfectly united" (Thayer 1977, 618-619); "to bring to a goal 
or to accomplishment" (Arndt & Gingrich 1957, 817). The word has 
no reference to or ideas about one who was imperfect morally and 
needed improvement. In reference to Christ, the verb in Hebrews 
means 

'to consecrate as priest'. This is its technical meaning 
throughout that portion of the LXX (Exod. Lev. Deut.) 
which deals with priesthood consecration; it is in fact 
their only word for consecrating a priest: its close con¬ 
nection in this epistle with the priesthood of Christ 
proves conclusively to my mind that it is used in the 
same sense. Without this reference to the priesthood 
the subsequent allusions , in v. 11 to sanctification, and 
in v. 17 to the character required by a priest, becomes 
abrupt and obscure. (Rendall 1883, 21) 

This verb teleioo appears again in 5:9; 7:19, 28; 9:9; 10:1, 14; 11:40; 
12:23, and, of course, the context in each colors its precise meaning. 

So, Jesus is here designated ton archegon tes soterias auton ("the 
pioneer of their salvation." The word archegon may be translated 
"leader, pioneer, founder, originator." In addition to here, the word 
also occurs in 12:2 [also cp. Ac. 3:15; 5:31 for the only other occur¬ 
rences of this word in the NT]. 
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Before its biblical usage, the word meant "the 'hero' of a city, who 
founded it, often gave it his name and became its guardian" (Delling 
1964, 487). So, in keeping with the noted meaning, Jesus is the Hero 
and Saviour of those who bear His name and whose guardianship He 
provides. He is, indeed, the "source of our blessings" (Moulton and 
Milligan 1930, 81). This is the third appearance of the word soteria 
[cp. 1:14; 2:3], 

But He did have to "suffer death" in a vicarious or substitutionary 
way for others in order to be a complete and conquering Savior Who 
thereby could pollous huious agagonta eis doxan ("have brought 
many sons to glory"). The verb agagonta is a 2 nd Aorist Active 
Participle and may be translated "having brought," or "having be¬ 
gun to bring" (an ingressive aorist). "The choice of the Aorist Parti¬ 
ciple rather than the Present is due to the fact that the action is 
thought of, not as in progress, but as a simple event or fact" (Bur¬ 
ton 1900, 68). Apart from His various sufferings, of course, He could 
not and would not have been able to bring anyone into God's pre¬ 
sence. 


Only the suffering Savior could save, Isa. 53. It was the 
Father's will that he drink the cup (thus the prayers of 
Gethsemane). To be the Prophet and the King was not 
enough; to be the High Priest and to come with His blood 
and His death had to be added. So alone was he the 
Author [Pioneer] of the salvation of the many sons of God, 
they were made sons by him and by his salvation (Lenski 
1966, 81). 

The word gar in v. 11 explains why "it was fitting [v.10] to do so: 
for [gar) the one who sanctifies, namely Jesus (cf. 1:1; 3:10), and 
those who are sanctified are all ek henos [from one) and thus He 
is not ashamed to call them brothers" (Richardson 2012, 17). 

This is the first occurrence in Hebrews of the word adelphoi 
("brothers or brethren" - in the plural, also occurring in 2:12,17; 
3:1,12; 7:5; 10:19; 13:22 ... and in the singular in 8:11; 13:23). 
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The verb hogiozo is found 7 times in Hebrews (2:11 [twice]; 9:13; 
10:10, 14, 29; 13:12) and the noun ( hogiosmos ) once [12:14]. 

The word basically means to be set apart or dedicated to the ex¬ 
clusive possession of God (Prosksch 1964, 91). Jesus, as the Son 
of God, is here identified as the One Who not only sets Himself 
apart to God for sacrificial service but also sets apart the sons of God 
for sacrificial service as well, although the term does not indicate that 
the sons of God are "rid of sin" (Hobbs 1971, 24). 

So, Jesus is actively participating with those whose dedication to God 
is similar to His own. Thus, there is the unashamed capacity to iden¬ 
tify with them as "brothers," and "the affection which the name im¬ 
plies" (Kendrick 1890, 37). 

The roots of this remarkably stunning comradery are, not surpris¬ 
ingly, found in three passages in the OT: (1) Ps. 22:22 -Apaggelo 
to onomo sou tois odelphois mou, en meso ekklesios humneso se - 
"I will proclaim Your name to my brothers, In the middle of/Among 
the Church I will sing praiseful hymns to you." Joint-participation 
in the worship of God between Jesus and His brothers is no small 
matter. This is a significant manifestation of one way in which His 
affectionate brotherhood takes place. After all, this passage not 
only affirms "the brotherhood, but also exhibits its reality in the 
participation by the Messiah of human conditions" (Dods 1976, 266). 

V. 13 - Here koi polin is used twice in "connecting things that are 
similar" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 611) but differ slightly. There are 
two quotations in v. 13 from Is. 8:17-18: "The Spirit of Jesus was 
already in Isaiah" (Delitzsch 1874, 129) and so the words between 
them are interchangeable. However, in Hebrews, they are introduced 
and separated by kai polin ("on one hand/on the other") to empha¬ 
size slightly different points or perspectives: (1) On one hand, Ego 
esomaipepoithos epi auto- "I will place my confidence in Him." 

The verb pepoithos is a 2 nd Perfect Active participle stressing the 
ongoing, durative action of Jesus' trust in His Father despite the 
dangers, devastations, and darkness which so often crossed His 
pathways. It is, of course, this use of a "periphrastic Future Perfect 
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[with future of ego] expressing a future state" (Burton 1900, 45), 
taking place now and in the future, as well. The sons of God are to 
exert that same confidence as the Son of God since they are in the 
same family. This is the first occurrence in Hebrews of this verb. It 
will appear again in 6:9 and 13:17, 18. 

(2) On the other hand, Idou ego kai to poidio ha moi edoken ho theos 
- "Behold, I and the dear children whom God gave Me." The word 
Idou is a 2 nd Aorist Imperative verb in the middle voice and is thus a 
command to take responsibility and "see" with sanctified astonish¬ 
ment what is here declared: the relationship between the Son of God 
and the sons of God is due to God's design; the family of God is of 
superlative significance from both a human and a divine standpoint. 
The term for "dear children" - paidia - is an expression "on the part 
of a respected person who feels himself on terms of fatherly intimacy 
with those whom he addresses" (Arndt & Gingrich 1957, 609). This 
word also occurs in 2:14 and 11:23. It is used to refer to "the children 
of God or Christ, according to the NT understanding of Is. 8:18" 
(Oepke 1967, 638). So, the terms "brothers" and "dear children" in 
the OT quotes strengthen the force of the author's quoted intent. 

V. 14 - epei oun ta paidia kekoinoneken haimatos kai sarkos: "Since, 
therefore, the dear children share flesh and blood" - 
This is the first appearance of the conjunction epei ("Since") with 
another conjunction oun ("therefore") in Hebrews. It will appear 
again with oun in 4:6. It will stand alone, however, in the remaining 
occurrences in 5:2, 11; 6:13; 9:17, 26; 10:2; 11:11. 

This double-linking of two conjunctions may be an emphatic gesture 
toward drawing a most significant conclusion or the tying of two con¬ 
cepts together. 

oun will appear alone again in 4:1, 11, 14, 16; 7:11; 9:1, 23; 10:19, 35; 
13:15. 

Once again, the affectionate term to paidio ("dear children") is used 
in describing the readers. 

The word translated "share," is the perfect tense of koinoneo 
("share, take part, participate, fellowship") and emphasizes the state 
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of their being human, kai autos paraplesios meteschen ton auton - 
"He Himself likewise shared the same" - that is, became human also. 
Even though the author does not repeat the word koinoneo, he uses 
the word metecho which is "fully synonymous with it" and equally 
suggests "to have a share in, participation" (Hanse 1964, 831, 832; 
cp. Moulton and Milligan 1930, 405). 

[He will use this same term in 5:13 and 7:13. He has already used a 
form of this word, metechos, 1:9 and 3:1, and will do so again in 
6:4 and 12:8. He does not use the verb koinoneo again, but he does 
use the noun, koinonos in 10:33 and koinonia in 13:16.] 

The reason for sharing in this joint participation of humanity with the 
dear children is so that He could die and thereby become the sin 
sacrifice for them and destroy the devil. The words themselves are 
clear enough: hina dia tou thanatou katargese ton to kratos echonta 
tou thanatou, touto estin ton diabolon: "for the purpose that 
through death He may destroy the one who has the power of death, 
that is, the devil." The verb katargese means "to render ineffective, 
nullify, cancel; destroy, abolish, do away with." 

The picture it that of a machine which receives its power 
by way of a pulley belt. When the pulley belt is disengaged, 
the power is shut off rendering the machine inoperative. So 
in his death and resurrection Christ removed the source 
of the devil's power. He rendered him inoperative as He 
conquered spiritual death and in its place gave life. Ulti¬ 
mately, even physical death will be rendered inoperative 
through Christ in the resurrection from the dead (cf. 1 Cor. 
15:25f.). (Hobbs 1971, 26). 

[Even though John uses a different word for "destroy" - luo - 
1 John 3:8 echoes this same purpose: "The Son of God 
appeared for this purpose that He might destroy the works of 
the devil." Luo carries the idea of breaking up or dismissing or 
"taking away sins, so that they are not committed anymore (v. 
9)" (Buchsel 1967, 336)]. So, while not synonymous, they both 
look at the taking away of sin from non-contradictory angles. 
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V. 15 extends the meaning of Jesus' purpose: kai apalloxe toutous, 
hosoi phobo thanatou dio pantos tou zen enochoi esan douleias - 
"and may deliver/set free, all who were enslaved to slavery through 
all their lives by fear of death." 

The expression dia pantos tou zen - "through all their lives" contains 
an infinitive [zen] which functions as a noun/substantive (Robertson 
1934,1052), and justifies the above translation. Moule concurs and 
translates "through the whole of life" (1953, 56), 

"All are set free from the power of death, from the fear of death, 
although so many refuse this freedom. Toutous does not restrict 
hosoi only to the saved" (Lenski 1966, 91). 

The words of Marcus Dods are captivating: 

He took flesh that He might die, and so destroy not death 
but him that had the power of death, and deliver, etc. 

The double object may be considered as one, the defeat 
of the devil involving the deliverance of those in bondage. 

The means He used to accomplish this object was His dying. 
How the death of Christ had the result here ascribed to it, 
we are left to conjecture; for nowhere else in the Epistle is 
the deliverance of man by Christ's death stated in analogous 
terms. Him who has the power of death denotes the 
realm within which or over which the rule is exercised. 

In connection with this universal human experience of 
death he [the devil] uses his malign influence, and the 
striking vision of Zech. iii. shows us how he does so. 

He brings sins to remembrance, he appears as the ac¬ 
cuser of the brethren, as the counsel for the prosecution. 

Thus he creates a fear of death, a fear which is one of the 
most marked features of O.T. experience.... So, in the 
words of Robertson Smith: 'To break this sway, Jesus takes 
upon Himself that mortal flesh and blood to whose infirmi¬ 
ties the fear of death under the O.T. attaches. But while He 
passes through all the weakness of fleshly life, and, finally, 
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through death itself. He, unlike all others, proves Himself 
not only exempt from the fear of death, but victorious 
over the accuser. To Him, who in His sinlessness experi¬ 
enced every weakness of mortality, without diminution 
of His unbroken strength of fellowship with God, death 
is not the dreaded sign of separation from God's grace 
(cf. ver. 7), but a step in his divinely appointed career; 
not something inflicted on Him, against His will, but a 
means whereby He consciously and designedly accom¬ 
plishes His vocation as Saviour. (1976, 267-268) 

V. 16 continues the rational explanation of His purpose: 
ou gar depou aggelon epilambanetai alia spermatos Abraam 
epilambanetai - "For it is clear He does not give help to angels 
but He does give help to the seed/offspring of Abraham" 

The seed of Abraham refers to Christians (Gal. 3:29), those who are 
children of promise/faith (Rom. 9:7-8; Gal. 3:7, 14, 25-26); even 
the "many sons" (v. 10 above). 

The present tense verb, epilambanetai, indicates that God is always 
helping or taking hold of His own -the angels do not stand a 
chance for such attentive care; after all, they don't even need it. 

V. 17 addresses another reason why Jesus became a Man among 
others with whom He shares humanity- though He is more than 
human: hothen opheilen kata panta tois adelphois homoiothenai - 
"Therefore, He was obligated to be made like His brothers in all 
respects/in every way." 

The opening word, hothen, is inferential or draws conclusions and 
also opens the door for further directives. This word occurs 6 times 
in Hebrews (2:17; 3:1; 7:25; 8:3; 9:18; 11:19); 4 times in Matthew 
(12:44; 14:7; 25:24, 26); 3 times by Luke (11:24; and Ac. 14:26; 26:19; 
28:13); and once in 1 John 2:18. Moulton & Milligan suggest the 
translation "from which fact, for which reason, therefore, hence" 
(557-558). 

The obligation was an obligation made necessary by the nature of 
the case, the purpose of which will be detailed more fully in the 
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closing phrases of the verse. But first. He had to be a real man; had to 
experience life like real people do; associate daily with people in the 
normal matters of daily living; and see things from a human perspec¬ 
tive. He must experience joy and sadness. In other words. He had to 
be born, eat, drink, grow, rest, sleep, face questions, seek answers, 
and yield to God's will for His life. 

The purpose of such is now detailed: hina eleemon genetai kaipistos 
archiereus ta pros ton theon eis to hilaskesthai tas hamartias tou 
laou - "that He may be/become a merciful and faithful High Priest in 
things pertaining to or with reference to God to expiate the sins of 
the people." 

This is the first time in Hebrews where Jesus is called archiereus 
"high priest" (3:1; 4:14, 15; 5:5, 10; 6:20; 7:26; 8:1, 3; 9:11), yet 
Robertson notes that it "has been anticipated by 1:3 and 2:9" 

(1932, 350), and Delitzsch adds "2:10-11" (1874, 141). 

"While the Christ of Hebrews shares characteristics of many portraits 
of anticipated messiahs of Jewish expectation, he is above all the 
High Priest of the New Covenant" (Attridge 2006, 214). 

The author of Hebrews procedes to highlight several unique 
traits or features of this High Priest: 

This is the only occurrence of eleemon ("merciful") in Hebrews 
(Mt. 5:7 is the only other time this word appears in the NT). [This 
aspect of Jesus as the merciful High Priest will be amplified in 4:14- 
5:10. As will be seen, 4:14 resumes the thought of 3:6.] 

In the LXX, this word is used primarily of God, but in the NT is used 
only with reference to Jesus (Bultmann 1964, 485). As a matter of 
fact, "our Lord, in the whole course of his life, showed the greatest 
compassion to his poor followers. And since his exaltation, the re¬ 
membrance of his own sufferings makes him sympathise with his 
people in all their afflictions, temptations, and dangers" (Duncan 
1844, 47-48).Thus, "this idea of the capacity of the Saviour to sympa¬ 
thize with and relief His people under their trials, in consequence of 
His having Himself tried, is very beautifully amplified in the verse [18] 
with which this division of the Epistle closes" (Brownl862, 137). So, 
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Who is not struck with astonishment and delight at observing 
in the plan of salvation such an intimate knowledge of all the 
peculiarities of our nature, and such a benevolent use made 
of this intimate knowledge, in securing for man not only the 
great substantial blessings of salvation, but their being con¬ 
ferred on him in the way best fitted to soothe and comfort 
him amid the remaining evils of the present state? (Ibid.). 

Also, this is the first of two references of the word pistos ("faithful") 
in relation to Jesus (3:2) - cp. 3:5 (Moses) and 10:23; 11:11 (God). 
[This aspect of Jesus as the faith High Priest will be amplified in 
3:1-6.] 

So, here, does the word "merciful" mean in relation to man, and 
"faithful" in relation to God, or do they both refer to the character of 
His role as High Priest (Delitzsch, 141; Thomas 1944, 36; Lenski 1966, 
94)? 

Moule stresses that to pros ton theon is "an accusative of respect or 
reference, denoting that in respect of which some statement is 
made" (1953, 33). Nairne suggests the translation, "on the Godward 
side" (1922, 47). 

Bruce notes that "since in fact both aspects are essential in a perfect 
high priest, and are true of Christ, it may not be necessary to 
decide too narrowly between them" (1964, 52). 

The actual function or expressed purpose in the phrase eis to + 
hiloskesthoi (a present infinitive) is the stated reason for His in¬ 
carnation and His role as High Priest: eis to hiloskesthoi tos 
homortios tou loou - "to expiate the sins of the people." 

The verb hiloskomoi is found in the NT only here [as an Infini¬ 
tive] and Lk. 18:13. " Eis governing the Infinitive with to most 
commonly expresses purpose" (Burton 1900, 161). 

[Two other forms of the word are hilosmos - only in 1 Jn. 2:2; 4:10; 
and hilasterion - only in Ro. 3:25 and He. 9:5]. 

The word means "to bring about forgiveness for, take away, deal 
mercifully with, have mercy on" the sins of the people. This is a 
present tense verb so that "the one act of Jesus (10:12) is viewed 
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in its continuous application to the sins of the people" (Lenski 1966, 
96). 

It is thus a cancellation, or pardon-procurement, of sins, and 
the sinners are freed from guilt and condemnation as a conse¬ 
quence. Clearly this is a reference to the priest's justifying 
function, not to a sanctifying ministry. The people are the 
worshippers, not unbelievers or the impenitent; the sins are 
whatever violations have accrued, either known or unknown 
(Taylor 1967, 41). 

This is the second occurrence in Hebrews of the word hamartio 
(cp. 1:3 and the comments there regarding this word). 

V. 18 provides additional insights into the character of Jesus by 
the phrase en ho gar ("for in that") and the use of three different 
verb tenses: (1) peponthen ("suffered" is a 2 nd Perfect tense and 
stresses the present results or completed condition or state of 
being relative to His sufferings. 

(2) autos peirastheis ("He Himself having been tempted or enticed" 
is a 1 st Aorist passive participle and stresses the past fact that He was 
tempted or enticed to avoid the suffering and sacrifice for sins on the 
cross (cp. Mt. 4:1-11; Mk. 1:12-13; Lk. 4:1-13; and esp. in the garden 
of Gethsemane/Lk. 22:42). Richardson reinforces this idea. Even 
though the lifelong temptations to which Jesus was subjected is true, 
this verse "presupposes the explicit (cf. 2.9, 14) and implicit (cf. 2.10, 
11,17) references to Jesus's sacrifice and death, indicating that the 
suffering of death was the specific test that Jesus endured" (2009, 
65). 

The extended comments of Bruce in this regard cannot be ignored: 

He endured keen trials and temptations Himself, not only 
the trials incidental to our human lot, but those subtle 
temptations which attended His messianic calling. Time 
and again the temptation came to Him from many directions 
to choose some less costly way of fulfilling that calling than 
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the way of suffering and death. Cf. His friends' attempts to 
restrain Him (Mark 3:21) and Peter's well-meant remonstrance 
(Mark 8:32), in which He recognized another form of tempta¬ 
tion which He faced earlier in the wilderness and later in Geth- 
semane; hence His rebuke to Peter (Mark 8:33) took the same 
form as His reply to the tempter in the wilderness (Matt. 4:10). 
But He resisted it to the end and set His face steadfastly to ac¬ 
complish the purpose for which He had come into the world. 
Now His people were not only enduring those trials which are 
common to mankind, but were being tempted in their turn to 
be disloyal to God and give up their Christian profession. What 
a source of strength it was to them to be assured that in the 
presence of God they had as their champion and intercessor 
one who had known similar and ever sorer temptations, and 
had withstood them victoriously! (1964, 53) 

A segment of Mason's wisdom is seen in his succinct summary: 

Indeed, the author begins the section by reminding the 
audience that 'we have' in Jesus 'a great high priest who 
has passed through the heavens' (4:14), who has suffered 
and been tested in all ways (yet without sin) so that he can 
be sympathetic to human weaknesses (4:15). All of this 
should inspire great confidence among believers to hold 
fast to their confession and approach 'the throne of grace' 
boldly (2016,13-14). 

Furthermore, in concert with Mason (footnote #26, 13), it is more 
than appropriate to echo Richardson's position (2009, 62-65; 2012, 
70-74) that Jesus' ability to resist temptations to sin reflects His own 
faithfulness to His Father, especially since sin and faithlessness set 
the stage for so many warnings about the dangers they (sin and 
faithlessness) represent. 

(3) dunatai tois peirazomenois boethesai ("He is able to help those 
who are being tempted") - dunatai is a present tense verb pinpoint- 
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ing His constant and ever-ready ability to do what needs to be done. 
boethesai ("to help, give help") is a 1 st Aorist infinitive reflecting help 
given at any and every point. The word means "to run at a cry or call 
for help" (Robertson 1932, 351). tois peirazomenois ("to those being 
tempted") is another present tense participle with iterative signifi¬ 
cance: "being tempted from time to time." This is called "the adver¬ 
bial participle of means" (Burton 1900, 171). 

The Scottish scholar, William Barclay, always does a superlative 
job of providing insights and correlations well-worth observing: 

Through this identity Jesus Christ sympathizes with man. 

He literally feels with them. It is almost impossible to under¬ 
stand another person's sorrows and sufferings unless we 
have been through them. A person without a trace of nerves 
has no conception of the tortures of nervousness. A person 
who is perfectly physically fit has no conception of the weari¬ 
ness of the person who is easily tired or the pain of the per¬ 
son who is never free from pain. A person who learns easily 
often cannot understand why someone who is slow finds 
things so difficult. A person who has never sorrowed cannot 
understand the pain at the heart of the person into whose 
life grief has come. A person who has never loved can 
never understand either the sudden glory or the aching lone- 
lines in the lover's heart. Before we can have sympathy we 
must go through the same things as the other person has 
gone through - and that is precisely what Jesus did. Because 
he sympathizes Jesus can really help. He has met our sorrows; 
he has faced our temptations. As a result he knows exactly 
what help we need; and he can give it. (Barclay 1976, 27-28). 

To Moses (3:1-6) 

The author now proceeds to show the superiority of Jesus over 
Moses with regard to faithfulness. The faithfulness of Moses was 
admirable, to be sure, but it was not without limitations and short- 
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connings. This comparative analysis with Moses - in addition to that 
of the prophets and angels - however, is not meant to blacken or 
defame him or them, "but rather to demonstrate Jesus's surpassing 
excellence even over such biblical worthies" (Mason 2016, 15). 

V. 1 - Even though this verse does not open with a customary con¬ 
junction like oun [as in 2:14; 4:1, 6, 11, 14, 16; 7:11; 9:1, 23; 10:19, 

35; 13:15] or dio [as in 3:7, 10; 6:1; 10:5; 11:12, 16; 12:12, 28; 13:12] 
but rather with the relative adverb hothen [as in 2:17; 7:25; 8:3; 9:18; 
11:19], this word does indicate "motion from a place, the source, or 
the cause" (Thayer 1977, 439) and is thus translated with an inferen¬ 
tial meaning: "Therefore, Wherefore, For which reason." 

adelphoi hogioi- "holy brethren/brothers": This is the second occur¬ 
rence (1 The. 5:27 being the only other occurrence in the NT) of the 
word "brethren" [fellow-Christians] being qualified by the word 
hagioi ("holy ones; those who live separately from worldly stand¬ 
ards, dictates, values, morals, norms, etc. because of their conse¬ 
cration to God") - a common NT designation for those who have 
faith in God through Jesus. So, this rare combination of separately 
significant term merges here to accent "the endearing spiritual 
relationship between the author and his readers" (Wolf 1897, 278). 
The readers are additionally termed kleseos epouraniou metochoi 
("partakers of a heavenly calling"). Here, for the second time in He¬ 
brews [cp. 1:9; and only the second occurrence of the word in the NT 
- cp. Lu. 5:7], the readers are called metochoi ("one who shares in or 
partners with; companion, comrade" - a term which will be used also 
in 3:14; 6:4; 12:8). 

A further expression is used to describe the readers even more pre¬ 
cisely. That which they "share in" or "partner with" is kleseos epou¬ 
raniou ("a heavenly calling"). In other words, "the call is from heaven 
and to heaven, but it is also, and principally, above, or heavenly, be¬ 
cause God is (always in Scripture) the Caller" (Vaughan 1891, 57). 

The word kleseo is a relatively common word in the NT to use in this 
regard: Ro. 11:29; 1 Co. 1:26; 7:20; Ep. 1:18; 4:1, 4; Ph. 3:14; 2 Th. 
1:11; 2 Ti. 1:9; 2 Pt. 1:10. 

Furthermore, 
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In the word 'heavenly' there is struck for the first time, in 
words at least, an antithesis of great importance in the 
Epistle, that of this world and heaven, in other words, that 
of the merely material and transient, and the ideal and abid¬ 
ing. The things of the world are material, unreal, transient: 
those of heaven are ideal, true, eternal. (Dods 1976, 271). 

Now comes the third imperative (cp. 1:6; 2:13) in Hebrews for the 
readers: katanoeo ("consider, think of; notice, observe, see; look, 
be aware of" - also used in 10:24; Mt. uses the word only once in 
7:3; Luke in 6:41; 12:24, 27; 20:23; Ac. 7:31, 32; 11:6; 27:39; Paul 
uses the word only one time in Ro. 4:19; and James uses it only two 
times: 1:23, 24). As used here, the word means "to direct one's 
whole mind to an object... to impress upon the readers the duty of 
looking to the Mediator of salvation, of concentration upon His 
exemplary moral conduct" (Behm 1967, 973-975). That is, "meditate 
on him, reflect who and what he is, endeavour to grow in the know¬ 
ledge of him, that the mist of ignorance we naturally have on our 
minds may flee away" (Duncan 1844, 51). 

Jesus ( lesoun ) is here designated ton opostolon kai orchiereo tes 
homo logios hemon ("the Apostle and High Priest of our confes¬ 
sion"): ton apostolon ("the Apostle") "carries the usual associations 
of authority... not a mere envoy, but an ambassador or representa¬ 
tive sent with powers, authorized to speak in the name of the per¬ 
son who has dispatched him" (Moffatt 1924, 41). Thus, 2:12 says, 

"I will proclaim Your name to My brethren". It is composed of 
two words: opo ("from") and stolos/stello ("send"). Thus, Jesus is 
sent from or dispatched by God Himself to proclaim His name. 

This is the only place in the NT where Jesus is designated by this 
word. 

A special flavor of this word is illustrated by a recollection of Herschel 
Hobbs from his seminary days: 

Many years ago in a seminary chapel service Dr. W. O. Carver 
introduced Dr. Everett Gill, Sr. as a 'foreign missionary.' Dr. 
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Gill responded, 'No, I am not a foreign missionary. The world 
has had but one foreign missionary, Jesus, who was sent by 
the Father to the earth. I am just a missionary serving in 
Europe as you young preachers serve in areas near this cam¬ 
pus. (1971, 31). 

Indeed, then, "consider him whose only work and business, while in 
the world, was to declare the divine will to mankind, to inform them 
how God is reconciled to sinners, how they come to be interested in 
his favor, and what he requires of us in duty and obedience" (Dun¬ 
can, 1844, 51). 

The second characterization by which Jesus is here described is 
archierea ("High Priest"-also mentioned in 4:14, 15; 5:5,10; 6:20; 
7:26; 8:1, 3; 9:11). The term "expresses His relation to God as man's 
representative" (Thomas 1944, 40) "who has made atonement for 
the sins of men" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 112). 

The powerful conception of the archiereus in Hb. rests 
on the deep impression made by the obedient, merciful 
and dedicated life and death of the Son in the light of His 
exaltation. There is hardly any reference to the resurrection 
(only at 13:20), obviously because everything is strictly in¬ 
tegrated into the image of the high-priest who goes into 
the sanctuary to offer sacrifice. (Schrenk 1965, 274). 

The offices of apostle, prophet, and priest are united or brought to 
completion in Him as the God-man. Therefore, the exhortation to 
"consider Jesus" (3:1) is supported by the fact that they are "breth¬ 
ren" (2:11, 12,17), "the consideration of which ought to engage 
them to stand fast by their elder brother" (Duncan 1844, 51). 


tes homologias hemon ("of our confession") - This is the first of 
three appearances of this word in Hebrews (4:14; 10:23 ... it only 
occurs elsewhere in the NT in 2 Co. 9:13; 1 Ti. 6:12, 13). The word 
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is made up of two smaller words: homo ("same") and lego ("say") 
and so means "to speak the same, to be in agreement." So, this 
refers to the open acknowledgement of the Christian Church that 
the Superior Jesus is the Sufficient Jesus Who is worthy of our total 
devotion in discipleship or follow-ship; He is, indeed, the Superlative 
One before Whom none measures up, to Whom all bow down in 
awe and worship, about Whom no one should be silent; and in 
Whom everyone finds ultimate fulfillment and purpose. 

So, then, the word confession focuses on the accomplished mission 
of redemption by Jesus and the fact that His followers should be 
equally focused on extending that mission to others. After all, as will 
now (vs. 2-19) be pointed out, Moses was faithful in His mission and 
Jesus was faithful in His. However, the consequences of the rebellion 
of the Israelites against Moses pale in comparison to the consequen¬ 
ces of rebellion against Jesus and the mission to which He has called 
His "brethren" (v. 12) and "partakers of Christ" (v. 14). Now to more 
specifics. 

V. 2 -piston onto to poiesanti outon ("Being faithful to the One Who 
appointed Him") - In the author's continuing pursuit of pointing out 
the superiority of Jesus, he employs for the second time (cp. 2:17) 
the word piston ("faithful"). This is done comparably, of course, in 
connection with the faithfulness of Moses ( hos kai Mouses: "as 
Moses also"). Jesus, as the Son of God, is always "being faithful" 
(Present tense participle) to God's "calling" as Apostle and High 
Priest, as Moses was also faithful for his "calling." Both were 
poiesanti ("appointed, brought about, made, put forth") by God to 
fulfill special tasks. 

Moses was the primary messenger of the old covenant and was 
faithful en holo to oiko autou ("in all his house"). The word oiko 
means those who are God's house or people. In other words, 

"his ministry involved establishment of and responsibility for a 
defined group of people in special relationship to God" (Guthrie 
1998, 127). But the ministry of Moses was over; he is no more. 
Jesus, however, remains active in His ministry as Apostle and High 
Priest and His calling is ever present. 
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V. 3 elaborates: pleionos gar houtos doxa para Mousen exiotai - 
"For this One is worthy of more glory than Moses" 

A building analogy is now used to accentuate the contrasts. 

Indeed, "the building metaphor (vv. 3-4) necessitates Jesus' 
apostolic and high priestly actions" (Richardson 2009, 42). 

The conjunction gar ("for, since, then") sets the stage for an 
elaboration or more precise application as to why Jesus and 
His faithfulness exceeds that of Moses: houtos ("this One") 
as opposed to Moses. 

Here, then, the comparisons between the two yields to contrasts. 
After all, comparisons are not equals or the same; they simply 
provide some degree of similarities or limited likenesses from which 
stronger points or inferences are to be drawn. 

The word exiotai is a perfect tense, passive participle. The perfect 
tense typically stresses present or existing results which spring from 
a previous or former action. The force of the verb, that is, calls for 
attention to the continuation of some completed past action. So, it 
may be translated "has been and continues to be" or simply "is." 
The word means "to consider worthy or deserving." But it also car¬ 
ries the idea beyond mere mental assent with the intent "to act 
accordingly" (Foerster 1964, 380). 

The word "glory" ( doxes ) refers to the manifestation of God's 
presence. Moses was unique, indeed, in that he was one of the 
most important persons in the Old Testament. He was "the libe¬ 
rator and lawgiver of Israel; Israel's greatest leader; a prophet, 
the standard by which other prophets were measured; and the 
author of the Pentateuch" (Hoffmeier 1986, 423-424). God's 
presence was surely seen, felt, and heard in Moses. 

But Moses did not create the law; he only mediated it. 

Moses did not create the house; he only served in it. 

Moses did not speak of himself; all that he ever said was 
only a pointer to the greater things that Jesus Christ would 
some day say. Moses, in short, was the servant; but Jesus 
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was the Son. Moses knew a little about God. Jesus was God. 
Therein lies the secret of his superiority. (Barclay 1976, 31) 

V. 4 continues with the house analogy: "God the Father, the Maker 
of all things, is inevitably the founder of His own household, and it 
was through His Son that He brought into being all things in general 
and His own household in particular" (Bruce 1964, 57). 

Vs. 5-6 provide additional perspectives regarding the house analogy: 
kai Mouses men pistos en holo to oiko autou hos therapon eis 
marturion ton lalethesomenon ("Now Moses [was] indeed faithful in 
all his house as a servant for a testimony of things which shall be 
spoken later") - This is the second appearance of the word pistos 
("faithful") in Hebrews [cp. 2:17 in relation to Jesus] and this time in 
relation to Moses. His faithfulness was as a therapon - "servant" - 
this is the only appearance of this word in the NT, and "denotes a 
free servant in an honourable position" (Dods 1976, 273). It is from 
Number 12:7 in the Septuagint. The more common word for servant 
is doulos and refers to "one that is in a permanent relation of servi¬ 
tude to another, his will altogether swallowed up in the will of ano¬ 
ther" (Trench 1978/1880, 30). However, the word therapon is the 

performer of present services, with no respect to the fact 
whether as a freeman or slave he renders them; as bound 
by duty, or impelled by love; and thus, as will necessarily 
follow, there goes habitually with the word the sense of 
one whose services are tenderer, noble, freer than those 
of the doulos. (Ibid, 31). 

So, a rather impressive word, for sure, in describing Moses. Never¬ 
theless, it was as a "servant" that he spoke or gave testimony as 
a "guarantee of the trustworthiness of the report he gave of what 
the Lord afterwards spoke to him ... [that is] from time to time 
revealed" [to him] (Dods 1976, 273-274). 

V. 6 marks a significant contrast, despite the most positive ap- 
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praisal of Moses, by the first use, in this epistle, of the word 
Christos [3:14; 5:5; 6:1; 9:11, 14, 24, 28; 10:10; 11:26; 13:8, 21], 

This word "marks his high office and dignity" (Lenski 1966,107) 
and occurs only one time less than lesous ("Jesus" - cp. 2:9; 3:1; 

4:14; 6:20; 7:22; 10:10, 19; 12:2, 24; 13:8, 12, 20, 21), although 
they occur together in 3:1; 10:10; 13:8, 21. 

Even though the word "faithful" is not in the text, it is clearly im¬ 
plied and inserted by most translations: Christos de hos huios epi ton 
oikon outou - "But Christ [is faithful] as a Son over His house." 
Furthermore, the proposition is changed from en ("in") to epi ("upon, 
over"). The NT in the Language of Today by Beck, and The Berkeley 
Version of the NT by Gerrit Verkuyl translate "in charge of." The 
point, of course, of the change in prepositions is to stress most 
emphatically the superiority of Jesus over Moses: the contrast is 
between a servant who was in the house and not an heir versus the 
Son who is over the house and an heir. 

Again, although there are no verbs in this verse in relation to Moses 
or Jesus, "was" must be supplied to the past for Moses, and "is" to 
the present for Jesus. Thus, the faithfulness of Moses took place in 
the past, while the faithfulness of Jesus continues to take place in 
the present: formerly on earth and presently in heaven as our 
Apostle and High Priest. 

So, Moses and all the prophets ministered to the church (1 Pt. 1:10, 
12) - the true house of God. 

The house in question is now specified: hou oikos semen hemeis 
("whose house we are") - That is, the church as the people of the 
new covenant. Indeed, as Lunemann observes, "the whole Christian 
community forms a single indivisible house of God" (1882,147). "He, 
as the Son, has a right of property in it, and a right likewise to admin¬ 
ister its affairs" (Williams 1871, 110). This is something, perhaps, 
which too many local congregations tend to forget - or ignore! 

Cp. 1 Tim. 3:15. 

He then adds a third class conditional clause of expectancy: 
ean[per] ten parresian kai to kauchema tes elpidos kataschomen - 
"if only we may keep firm possession of the assurance and the 
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boasting of our hope" - Rather than doubt, which is normally in¬ 
dicated in English by the word "if," this, again, is a third class 
conditional clause which is "the condition undetermined, but 
with prospect of determination" (Davis 1923, 88). In other words, 
it is likely and filled with expectancy, but "all turns on perse¬ 
verance" (Dods 1976, 274). This note of conditionality was, 
nevertheless, something which the readers may have been in 
urgent need of then, as well as today. After all, "how shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation" (cp. 2:3 for comments). 

The word kataschomen is a 2 nd Aorist Subjunctive Active, 1 st person 
plural, and is translated "we may keep, hold fast, take, grip, possess." 
The subjunctive mood ["the mood of hesitating affirmation, of 
contingency" (Davis, 74) fits the 3 rd class ean[per] clause [an undeter¬ 
mined condition but with prospect of determination], and 
rings the note of taking positive action, even a firm possession of 
[rather than a half-hearted, complacent attitude] ten parresian kai 
to kauchema tes elpidos ("the assurance and the boasting of our 
hope." 

[As noted in 2:2, the word Bebaian occurs here with the verb in 
some variant readings. However, in A Textual Commentary on the 
Greek New Testament, Bruce Metzger notes: "It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that the phrase is an interpolation from ver. 14, especially since 
not Bebaian but Bebaion is the gender which one would have ex¬ 
pected the author to use, qualifying the nearer substantive to kau¬ 
chema" (1971, 665], 

The word parresian ("assurance, openness, frankness, boldness, 
confidence) occurs here and 4:16; 10:19, 35, and means 

a distinctive mode of being on the part of the Christian. 

One has it, not as a subjective attitude, but as the applica¬ 
tion of something already there. One keeps it by holding 
fast, not merely oneself as a believer, but the presuppose- 
tion of faith in the promise, parresia is thus posited objec¬ 
tively with the object of hope, and it is worked out in a life 
which is commensurate with and has entered into this 
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openness. The saving work of Jesus, which penetrates all 
the heavens, has created porrhesio and made its fulfillment 
possible. Porrhesia works itself out in the confidence and 
openness which need not be ashamed when it stands before 
the Judge, 4:16. It is preserved by patience in tribulation, 
10:34 ff. Since it is freedom on the way to God, it contains 
a reward, the attainment of hope. If it is kept open, there 
is already achieved, with saving participation in Christ, re¬ 
deeming membership in His house, 3:6, 14. (Schlier 1967, 
884). 

Taylor says the word "means freedom and boldness in speech 
(cf. 4:16; 10:19), indicating an open, unabashed enthusiasm 
about Jesus, with a readiness to declare one's faith. The closed 
mouth is a sign of a fearful heart" (1967, 45). 

The word kauchema ("boasting, ground for boasting, object of 
boasting") occurs only here in Hebrews [Paul uses it in Ro. 4:2; 

1 Co. 5:6; 9:15, 16; 2 Co. 1:14; 5:12; 9:3; Ga. 6:4; Ph. 1:26; 2:16). 

It refers to the "boasting of trust in God ... and denotes the situ¬ 
ation of the community before God." (Bultmann 1965, 652). 
Therefore, Thayer designates it "the hope, of which we glory" (1977, 
342). "This hope not only gives the Christian confidence in his pro¬ 
fession, but even makes him rejoice, and glory, and boast" (Duncan 
1844, 59) in the Lord Himself and Him alone. 

Taylor's comments on this word cannot be bypassed: 

The second essential element of our faith that testifies 
to its vitality, which we must hold fast to, is a joyous 
exultation in the Christian hope, almost a holy boasting 
in the promises of the Lord. It is clear that security is 
not in past experience but in present victory, not in 
feeble but in triumphant faith, not in a grim and glum 
clinging to the Christian hope but in a vibrant possession 
that is on the offensive rather than the defensive. There 
is no safety - any more than there is satisfaction - in a 
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tentative and tenuous Christianity. (45). 


The word hope signifies "a firm expectation of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, faith representing to the soul Christ purchasing it, the 
Father promising it to us, and the man's interest in that promise" 
(Duncan 1844, 59). It appears here, 6:11, 18; 7:19; 10:23. 

Dods also words it so well: "The Christian's hope of a heavenly 
inheritance (ver. 1), of perfected fellowship with God, should be so 
sure that it confidently proclaims itself, and instead of being 
shamefaced, glories in the future it anticipates" (1976, 274). 

In other words, Christians must cling courageously to the subjective 
assurance, as well as the objective grounds upon which this assur¬ 
ance is based: Jesus - ton archegon tes soterios ("the author, lead¬ 
er, pioneer, founder, originator of our salvation" [2:10]); to hilaskes- 
thoi tos hamartias tou loou ("the expiation for the sins of the peo¬ 
ple" [2:17]); and ton opostolon koi orchiereo tes homologies hemo - 
"the Apostle and High Priest of our confession" [3:1]. What tremens- 
dous truths are being laid before the readers. Loosening grip on or 
being negligent of (2:3) these truths would be tragedy beyond trage¬ 
dies! 

McLean ties it all together in a significantly succinct way: 

If, therefore, we would be real member's of God's house, 
and enjoy the present privileges, and future happiness of 
His children, we must hold the boldness and glorying of the 
hope firm unto the end of our lives, and guard against every 
temptation to apostacy, whether of the alluring or intimidating 
kind. (1820, 97) 

Warning (3:7-19) 

V. 7 transitions from stressing the superiority of the person of 
Christ over the prophets, angels, and Moses to the second section 
of warning [the first 2:1-4] about not properly heeding the message 
of God through His Son. The basis of this warning is the faithless 
ones in the OT who, after God's deliverance in their behalf from 
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Egyptian bondage, chose to fall away in faithlessness from the living 
God and His mission for them and thus died in the wilderness. It was 
their evil hearts of unbelief which brought about this catastrophe 
and the author will remind his readers that the same potential fate 
for them is just as real. 

Verses 7-11 provide the foundation for this warning from Psalm 
95, also verses 7-11. Prior to the actual quotation, the author as¬ 
serts that it is the Holy Spirit who authored them, thus claiming 
divine inspiration for the assertion: dio, kothos legei to neumo to 
hagion - "Therefore, just as the Holy Spirit says." 

Dio - This is the first appearance of this inferential conjunction in 
Hebrews (also 3:10; 6:1; 10:5, 11:12, 16; 12:12, 28; 13:12) in which 
a conclusion is drawn either from the preceding remarks (1) about 
the superiority of Jesus over Moses in general (3:1-6), or (2) the 
contingent clause at the end of v. 6 that perseverance and being 
assured, bold, and enthusiastic about declaring the Christian hope 
takes place. Either of these two options seems equally possible. 

In other words, take very seriously what has been said, and let what 
is about to be said, strengthen your grip on faith (4:2; 6:1, 12; 10:22, 
38, 39; 11:1-39) and the urgent need of faithfulness demonstrated by 
Jesus (2:17; 3:2) and Moses (3:5). 

After all God Himself is faithful (10:23). So, the author will again in 
10:23 stress the importance of "holding firmly to the Christian hope" 
(both 3:6 and 10:23 use the exact same verb [ katecho ) and noun 
[elpidos] together). The verb will also be used in 3:14 and the noun 
also occurs in 6:11, 18; and 7:19). 

For now, however, the elongated OT quotation from the Septuagint 
(Greek translation of the Hebrew Scripture) will serve as "a long ap¬ 
peal for loyalty" (Moffatt 1924, 43) and will be applied to the follow¬ 
ing 3 sections of scripture: 3:12-19 --4:1-10 - 4:11-13. 

First, however, the Psalm itself which both then and now warns 
against the hardened heart. 

Semeron ean tes phones autou akousete - "Today, if you hear His 
voice": Semeron ("Today, This day") is "time for embracing the sal¬ 
vation graciously offered" (Thayer 1977, 574) to be sure, but it is 
also time to be used by Him in His call to "faithfulness in the world- 
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mission" (Hobbs 1971, 34) outreach of His Church. The Hebrews, as 
will now be pointed out, failed utterly in this regard. It is also ex¬ 
tremely important to understand that "when the author of Hebrews 
quotes from the Old Testament, he quotes it as the voice of God" 
(Caird 1959, 46). God's "voice" is mentioned in 3:15; 4:7; 12:19, 26. 
After all, the part of Ps. 95:7 that is not quoted [but is assumed] is as 
interesting as the part that is: "For He is our God, and we are the 
people of His pasture, and the sheep of His hand." Just as a human 
shepherd is expected to lead the sheep, and to gain wool from them, 
so, as His spiritual sheep, God leads His people and expects them to 
engage in the spiritual service to which He calls them as "brethren" 
(2:11) whose mission and vision should be the same as His. 

Therefore, if the author's present readers "may hear" [with the in¬ 
tent to obey; "the doing and accomplishing the thing we hear" [Dun¬ 
can 1844, 61]) God's voice, v. 8 lays down an appeal that is saturated 
with the possibility of future disobedience: me sklerunete tas kardias 
humor) hos en to parapikrasmo ("Do not harden your hearts as in 
the rebellion"). God's called people in the past did so - more than 
once, me sklerunete is an Aorist subjunctive which is used "in the 
second person with me to express a prohibition or a negative en¬ 
treaty" (Burton 1900, 75). 

The word sklerunete [like poroo] means "to make dull or insensitive; 
to make firm, to harden" (Schmidt 1967,1026,1030). Hobbs notes 
the word means "to dry up, to become hard or stiff. When they hear 
God's voice calling them to their task, they are not to do this, the 
heart suggesting the will. God's will is expressed in His call, and it 
should not fall upon hard hearts or stubborn wills" (1971, 35). 

The word "heart" [kordia] is found also in vs. 10, 12, 15; 4:7, 12; 

8:10; 10:16, 22 (twice); 13:9. 

By the heart here we are to understand the faculties of the 
faculties of the soul of man, the understanding, the will, and 
the affections. And when the heart is said to be hardened, it 
is a metaphorical expression taken from wax, or other things 
of like nature, which, when too hard, are unfit to receive the 
impression of the seal, or anything so applied to them. The 
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heart of man then is hardened when the understanding is 
darkened, and receives no notion of the things spoken to it, - 
when the will is not determined by the reasonableness and 
excellency of them, when the affections are not moved by the 
goodness and beauty of them. And men are said to harden 
their hearts when, by a voluntary perverseness of mind, they 
take no notice of, or will not apply to themselves the revealed 
will of God, so as to do and observe it, and that through their 
entertaining prejudices, false principles, ignorance, and deceit 
in their minds, obstinacy and stubbornness in their will, and 
worldly-mindedness in their affections (Duncan 1844, 62). 

This, of course, is exactly what happened to God's people in the past: 
hos en to parapikrasmo kata ten hemeran tou peirasmou en te 
eremo ("as in the rebellion with reference to the day of testing in the 
wilderness") - The noun parapikrasmo is also found in 3:15 (since it 
is doubly quoted). It was never used prior to its single occurrence in 
the LXX in Ps. 94:8, and refers to "opposition, rebellion" (Michaelis 
1968, 127). 

The verb form, which is found 45 times in the LXX, will be used only 
once in the NT (v. 16). 

The word peirasmou occurs only here in Hebrews [although found 
elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 6:13; 26:41; Mk. 14:38; Lk. 4:13; 8:13; 

11:4; 22:28, 40, 46; Ac 20:19; 1 Co. 10:13 (twice); Ga. 4:14; 1 Ti. 

6:9; Ja. 1:2,12; 1 Pt. 1:6; 4:12; 2 Pt. 2:9; Re. 3:10] and refers to 
man's tempting God. It means "to defy God in disobedience in¬ 
stead of yielding to Him" (Seesemann 1968, 32). 

V. 9 - ou epeirasan hoi pateres humon en dokimasia kai eidon ta 
erga mou tesserakonta ete ("where your fathers tried by testing 
having seen My works forty years") 

This verse uses the verb form of the word for "testing, tempting" 
[peirazo) [cp. 2:18; 4:15; 11:17, 37] and refers to man's intention 
of putting God to the test, "to discover whether he really can do 
a certain thing, esp. whether he notices sin and is able to punish 
it" (Arndt & Gingrich, 1957, 646). Those in the past did so for 40 
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years, during which time they saw so many manifestations of 
God's leadership skills and abilities but hardened their hearts in 
rebellion against Him anyway. So, 

the 'forty years' of punishment from the exodus story are 
recast as a forty-year period during which the Israelites saw 
God's works. (Surely the author also intends for the recipi¬ 
ents of Hebrews to connect this experience of divine acts 
with their own when they first received the gospel, the signs, 
wonders, various miracles, and gifts of 'holy spirit' mentioned 
earlier in 2:4). (Mason 2016, 15-16). 

It was a "distrust of God's assistance and gracious presence" (Duncan 
1844, 64). 

Of course, these forty years were not the only time period during 
which Israel had complained and rebelled against God; it was quite 
obviously an innate part of their pathways. "Every year in that forty 
was full of surprising instances of the people's temptations and un¬ 
belief; and every year was filled with tokens of God's displeasure 
against it, as well as his care of them, under those judgments he sent 
down on them (Ibid., 65). John Brown illustrates this reality the fol¬ 
lowing way: 

The history of the Israelites is a history of continued provo¬ 
cation. In the wilderness of Sin they murmured for the want 
of bread, and God gave them manna. At Rephidim they mur¬ 
mured for want of water, and questioned whether Jehovah 
was with them; and He gave them water from the rock. In 
the wilderness of Sinai, soon after receiving the law, they 
made and worshipped a golden image. At Taberah they 
murmured for want of flesh; and the quails were sent, 
followed by a dreadful plague. At Kadesh-barnea they 
refused to go up and take possession of the land of promise, 
which brought down on them the awful sentence referred 
to in the Psalm; and after that sentence was pronounced, 
they presumptuously attempted to do what they had former- 
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ly refused to do. All these things took place in little more 
than two years after they left Egypt. Thirty-seven years 
after this, we find them at Kadesh again, murmuring for 
want of water and other things. Soon after this, they com¬ 
plained of the want of bread, and were punished by the 
plague of fiery flying serpents. And at Shittim, their last 
station, they provoked the Lord by mingling in the impure 
idolatry of the Moabites. So strikingly true is Moses' decla¬ 
ration: 'Remember, and forget not, how thou provokedst 
the Lord thy God to wrath in the wilderness: from the day 
that thou didst depart out of the land of Egypt, until ye 
came unto this place, ye have been rebellious against the 
Lord.' 'Ye have been rebellious against the Lord from the 
day that I knew you' (Deut. ix. 7, 24). (1862, 173-174). 

V. 10 opens with the second occurrence of the inferential conjunc¬ 
tion (dio) - dio prosochthisen te genea taute kai eipon Aei planon- 
tai te kardia, autoi de ouk egnosan tas hodous mou ("Therefore, I 
became angry/provoked/offended with this generation and said, 
'They tend to be deceived in their heart and have not known My 
ways'"). 

The privilege of having heard God's voice and yet rebelling against 
it precipitated "God's displeasure" (Thomas 1944, 44). They foolishly 
revealed thereby that they had deceived only themselves and had 
not known God's ways. 

This is the first of two uses of the verb prosochthiso in Hebrews (cp. 
v. 17). It means "I was greatly or highly displeased; I loathed; I am 
disgusted with; I spue out, I abhor" (Dods 1976, 276; Moulton and 
Milligan 1930, 550). The word implies grief and "pain and uneasiness 
of mind.... as sin is repugnant to his holy nature, so the sins of his 
own people, when they abuse his distinguished grace and goodness, 
are peculiarly so; and while his justice encourages him to punish 
them, he does it, as it were, with a mixture of regret" (McLean 1820, 
105). 

The kardio ("heart") is "the seat of the will" (Lenski 1966, 117), and 
also occurs in 3:12, 15; 4:7, 12; 8:10; 10:16, 22 (twice); 13:9. 
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So, when it is "deceived" [planontai to lead astray, mislead, to go 
off in another direction, to wander about"), it is no wonder that 
they wandered from God's ways. 

The verb planontai is a present tense, middle or passive voice which 
indicates they had "led themselves astray" (middle) or "had been 
led astray" by their disobedience. The word means "to wander 
about" due to various delusions or false beliefs. Such deception 
and wandering about, of course, reinforced the conclusion that 
they had not known God's ways. Again, the present tense indicates 
this was an ongoing, daily, durative process of deceptive disobe¬ 
dience. And "this greatly aggravated their guilt; for it was not an 
occasional falling in an hour of temptation, and succeeded by true 
repentance; but an habitual, fixed, and prevailing evil bias of heart" 
(McLean 1820, 105). 

V. 11 hos omosa en te orge mou, Ei eiseleusontai eis ten kata- 
pausin mou ("As I swore in my wrath, 'They shall not enter My 
rest'"). 

The word omosa ("swore, took an oath") is a 1 st Aorist tense and 
refers to a point action in which God took a stand of opposition 
to their opposition to Him. This word will appear again in 3:18; 4:3; 
6:13, 16; 7:21. 

God swears by Himself since He is the supreme being and 
can swear by none higher. In this respect the divine oath 
differs from human oaths. Men confirm their words by re¬ 
ferring their statements to someone more powerful as a 
witness and guarantor. But God takes an oath by Himself 
to vouch for it that the will expressed in the promise will 
remain unchanged. The divine oath is the guarantee which 
rules out all doubt and gives faith assurance of the promise. 
(Schneider 1967, 184) 

Ei eiseleusontai ("They shall not enter") - "Ei with the Future In¬ 
dicative is used by Hebraism without an apodosis, with the force of 
an emphatic negative assertion or oath" (Burton 1900, 110). 
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As Moule declares, this is "an emphatic denial expressed by 
aposiopesis where ei eiseleusontai comes to mean they certainly 
shall not enter" (1953, 179). 

The verb eiseleusontai ("enter") appears here and 16 other times 
in Hebrews [3:18, 19; 4:1, 3 (twice), 5, 6 (twice), 10, 11; 6:19, 20; 

9:12, 24, 25; 10:5]. It is a combination of eis ("in, into, at, on, by, 
near; among") and erchomai ("come, go, appear, make an appear¬ 
ance"). In Hebrews, it is used to refer to "the entry of Christians into 
eternal rest (3:11, 18; 4:lff); the entry of the earthly high-priest into 
the Holy of Holies (9:25); of the entry of the heavenly High-Priest into 
the heavenly sanctuary (6:19; 9:12, 24; 6:20, as a Forerunner for us)" 
(Schneider 1964, 678). 

The word orge ("wrath" - here and in 4:3) "connotes God's abid¬ 
ing opposition to evil (cf. Rom. 1:18; also Matt. 3:7). It was this 
wrath which resulted in Israel's failure. It is God's abiding opposi¬ 
tion to all rebellion against God and his will" (Hobbs 1971, 36). 

In this verse, katapausin ("rest, place of rest" - cp. 3:18; 4:1, 3 
(twice); 4:5,10,11) refers to "the rest of God in the sense of His 
presence with the people" (Bauernfeind 1965, 628). And in keeping 
with His conditional promise, 

the rest here spoken of is originally the earthly Canaan. It was 
God's rest ('my rest') in the sense of being bestowed on the 
people immediately by him (Deut 12:9,10)... For the solemn 
asseveration of God here referred to, see Num. 14:23; Deut. 
1:34, 35: 'And the Lord heard the voice of your words, and 
was wroth, and sware, saying, Surely there shall not one of 
these men of this evil generation see that good land.'" (Ken¬ 
drick 1890, 51). 

"The mystical (spiritually symbolic) sense is developed in 4:3ff" 
(Moffatt 1924, 46). 

We proceed now to applying the truths of these OT quotations about 
the previous people of God to the present people of God. Again, 
this will be done in three sections: 3:12-19 ... 4:1-10 .. .4:11-13. 
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3:12-19 (Warning against Faithlessness to God and His mission in the 
world): 

V. 12 - Blepete, adelphoi, mepote estai en tini humor) kordia ponero 
opistios en to apostenai opo theou zontos ("You are directing your 
attention to this, brothers, otherwise it shall be in someone among 
you an evil heart of faithlessness to desert or fall away from the living 
God"): 

Blepete may be a simple present tense, indicative mode, active voice: 
"you are directing your attention to this, you are considering, you are 
aware of, you are watching out for this, you are concerned with, you 
are taking care." Thus, it is a statement of fact; a declaration. 
However, if it is an imperative, rather than an indicative, "it is a sol¬ 
emn warning to the Jewish Christians from the experience of the 
Israelites as told in Psalm 95" (Robertson 1932, 357; cp. Hobbs 1971, 
36; Bruce 1964, 67; Kendrick 1890, 51), in which case "take heed, 
take care, beware, see to it, look out, be vigilant" would be trans¬ 
lation options. Guthrie maintains it is an exhortation or "general 
warning directed at the community [to anyone: tini as will follow]" 
(1998, 129). 

The word adelphoi means "brothers - and sisters" [plural] and 
refers to those who are fellow believers or simply followers of Jesus 
(Christians). 

mepote - "lest, otherwise" typically follows verbs of concern or 
giving attention to something or taking care of something. It first 
appeared in 2:1 and will be used again in 4:1 and 9:17. 
estai is a future tense, indicative mood, active voice, 3 person singu¬ 
lar: "it shall be or come to pass"; and is used in relation to en tini 
humon ("in anyone among you"). 

kardia ponera apistias ("an evil heart of faithlessness, a wicked 
heart of unbelief") - The word ponera [from which we get the 
English word pornography] means "sinful, evil, bad, worthless, 
malignant, painful, useless, harmful, full of trouble, offensive, 
unfavorable, contrary, deceptive, unserviceable." It "sometimes 
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signifies 'wicked, diseased,' and sometimes 'mischievous or de¬ 
structive' [and so] is very applicable to unbelief (Brown 1972, 177). 
The word kardia ("heart") is "the seat of the will" (Lenski 1966, 117). 
So when put together, as here, reference is to the evil impulses of 
"the whole inner man: the quality of the evil heart. Its wickedness 
consists in apostasy from faith, in self-will and turning from God" 
(Harder 1968, 556). 

Indeed, the evil heart is further characterized as one of apistias 
("unbelief, unfaithfulness; faithlessness"). This is the ordinary word 
for "faith" ( pistis ) and "faithful, trustworthy, reliable, believing" 

(pistos ) but to which is added the a or alpha privative which negates 
the meaning of the word into "unbelief, no faith, without faith." 
"Unbelief renders the heart evil by debasing it, by casting all good 
affections out of it, and by bringing it under a dreadful load of in¬ 
gratitude" (Duncan 1844, 68). 

This word also occurs in 3:19 (apistian - accusative case). So, from 
the beginning of this section to the end, everything that is said is 
sandwiched between and circulates around apistias. 

The verb apostenai ("to desert, to fall away from") is composed of 
two words: apo ("from") and steko ("to stand"), thus, to stand from. 

It is a 2 nd Aorist Active Infinitive and, as such, "expresses actuality, 
definiteness" (Lenski 1966,118). The English word apostasy is a 
transliteration of this Greek word. Thus, some translate it "to stand 
aloof from" (Amplified NT) - "to be apostates from" (Moffatt). 

The intensity of the desertion is seen in that the turn is apo theou 
zontos ("from [the] living God"). And this is just the main point to be 
made: "to apostatize from Christ in whom you have found God, is to 
apostatize from God. It is one of the ominous facts of Christian exper¬ 
ience that any falling away from high attainment sinks us much deep¬ 
er than our original starting point" (Dods 1976, 276). 

Moule clarifies that apo theou zontos "always fixes attention upon 
the character as distinguished from the 'Person' of God" (1953, 114). 
The expression living God is "used to differentiate between the true 
God and idols. But does it not also suggest that he is the same God, 
still living [emphasis mine], against whom Israel rebelled in the 
wilderness (Hobbs 1971, 36), and against whom we today may be 
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tempted to turn from by ignoring His call to active participation in 
world-mission outreach? 

V. 13 - alia parakaleite heautous kath hekasten hemeran, achris hou 
to Semeron kaieitai ("But keep on encouraging one another every 
day, while it is being called Today"): This is the God-prescribed way 
to prevent this unbelief; a counter measure; an antithesis to evil. 

The present tense, imperative mode calls for the continuation of ac¬ 
tion that is already in progress. "For the Israelites in the desert that 
today ended when God swore his oath of judgment; let the readers 
not compel the living God to repeat that oath in their case. Let them 
constantly admonish themselves" (Lenski 1966, 119). 

The urgency of the matter is underscored by the word "today." After 
all, one only lives in the present and the present must always be seen 
as the right time to obey God in the various ways He specifies. So, 
here. 


in isolation from his fellow-believers each individual among 
them was more liable to succumb to the subtle temptations 
that pressed in upon him from so many sides, but if they came 
together regularly for mutual encouragement the devotion of 
all would be kept warm and their common hope would be in 
less danger of flickering and dying. (Bruce 1964, 67). 

While entrance into the family of God is done on an individual, 
single-based response of faith to God's grace, the solo then ends, 
for each single person becomes a meaningful part of a family net¬ 
work that is larger than any single part. Each individual is gifted 
from God to both function and grow in concert with others, as 
fellow-members of the body of Christ. 

This corporate perspective on the nature and functioning of the 
Church of Jesus Christ on this earth is all too often either known 
but disregarded or ignored OR never properly digested in the first 
place. It is one cause or contributing factor to drop-outs. But to 
heed the directive which the author here declares about conscien¬ 
tious and continuing care for one another will go a long way toward 
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mitigating that drop-outism "and the united resolution to stand 
firm would be correspondingly strengthened" (Ibid.). 

The purpose of the imperative is now stated in an aorist subjunctive 
passive voice of prohibition: hina me sklerunthe tis ex humon apate 
tes hamartias ("lest someone among you may be hardened by the 
deceitfulness of sin") - This is the second appearance [cp. 3:8; will 
occur again in v. 15 and 4:7] in Hebrews of the word sklerunthe and 
means to be/become dull, insensitive, hardened against the hearing 
of and obedience to God's voice/will/directives. 

The means by which this dullness or insensitivity to God takes place is 
now identified: apate hamartias ("deception, deceitfulness of the 
sin) - This is the only occurrence of the word apate in Hebrews [it is 
also found in Mt. 13:22; Mk. 4:19; Ep. 4:22; Co. 2:8; 2 Th. 2:10; 2 Pt. 
2:13]. The word means "enticement, spoil" (Oepke 1964, 385), and 
probably refers to "pleasure, pleasantness that involves one in sin" 
(Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 81). It is so often true that "sin in heart or 
life blinds a man to the significance and attractiveness of God's offer" 
(Dods 1976, 276). Duncan's comments on this are colorful: 

those false colours with which it decks itself, and by them 
allures men to the commission of it, cheating them out of 
what is more dear to them, their immortal souls, and harden¬ 
ing them against all the calls of God's Word to forsake it, 
while men foolishly believe, that there is profit and pleasure 
to be enjoyed in it, but are woefully mistaken by its deceit¬ 
ful appearances. (1844, 70). 

More specifically, all the manifestations of evil profits and pleasures 
stem from one primary sin: tes hamartias ("the sin") of apistias ("un¬ 
belief, faithlessness") as noted in v. 12 and 19. This apistias is the 
root from which all evil fruit springs. This is the third occurrence in 
Hebrews of the word hamartia (cp. 1:3 and the comments there, 
and 2:17). 

Something of a caveat should, perhaps, be stated before rather 
close examination of this verse: "Understanding of this v. is impos- 
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sible if a difference from the usage [of the word hupostaseos] else¬ 
where in Hb. is assumed"(Koster 1972, 587). 

Vs. 14 - metochoi gar tou Christou gegonamen ("For we became and 
still are partners of Christ"): gar ("for") indicates the reason to con¬ 
tinue confidently and courageously in the Christian faith and not ne¬ 
glect it (2:3). The perfect tense verb stresses this truth most emphat¬ 
ically. It indicates the continuance of completed action. That is, what 
began is still in motion: "we became partners with Christ at the be¬ 
ginning of the faith-pilgrimage with Him and still are His partners." 
This is the third (cp. 1:9; 3:1) occurrence of the word metochoi in 
Hebrews and, again, refers to sharing a partnership with Him in His 
house (cp. 3:6) (Macknight 1841, 522; Dods 1976, 277; Moffatt 1924, 
177; Bruce 1964, 68). This, of course, is made possible because we 
are His "brethren" [2:11, 12, 17; 3:1, 12; cp. 7:5; 8:11; 10:19; 13:22, 
23]. Brethren are "so joined to the Lord as to be one spirit with him" 
(Brown 1862,184). But a contingent factor is, nevertheless, added: 
eanper ten archen tes hupostaseos mechri telous Bebaian kata- 
schomen ("if we grasp firmly the basic confession until the end": 

Like v. 6, the verb kataschomen is a 2 nd Aorist tense subjunctive 
mode, active voice in conjunction with the third class conditional 
eanper ("if only") [ undetermined but with prospect of determination] 
which expects certain pro-active efforts of faith to be exercised 
("hold fast, firm, keep, take, possess"). 

But here the word Bebaian ("reliable, firm, well-founded, confirmed, 
verified") is added [cp. 2:2]. The reason for this addition is to bolster 
or strengthen the fact that "participation in Christ is actualized for us 
... in the sense of being solidly grounded [and] acquires the note of 
validity" (Schlier 1964, 601-602). 

This "grasping or holding//r/m/y" is not directed to something specu¬ 
lative or guess-oriented but to ten archen hupostaseos ("the author¬ 
ity or power of the basic confession]"). This directive is one of those 
central and fundamental admonitions in Hb. which carry a summons 
to cleave to that which establishes faith... [thus] the warning against 
apistia in 3:12,19, which is the framework for the admonition to 
cleave to the arche tes humpostaseos" (Koster 1972, 587). That is. 
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attention is directed to the object in which and to which faith is an¬ 
chored, based or grounded. It must not be ignored, played down, or 
neglected. So, as Dods points out, hupostaseos is the "ground of 
hope" (1976, 277), the very basis upon which hope is built. 

Thus, the translation "confession" rather than "assurance" - for 
consistency with this verb [kotecho= 3:6, 14; 10:23) and noun ( homo- 
logic/ = 3:1; 4:14; 10:23) and noun hupostaseos (1:3; 3:14; 11:1). 
"Assurance," however, is inseparably lined with the "confession," so 
this splitting of frog hairs may be pressed. 

The word elpidos ("hope") first appeared in 3:6 and will occur again 
in 6:11, 18; 7:19; 10:23. In ordinary daily living, hope is concerned 
with expectations and ways to deal with uncertainties, fears, etc. 
Hope can be dangerous, however, if one's expectations are beyond 
the realm of reason and reality. I mention it here because of its cor¬ 
relations with faith. 

In the NT, the word elpis ("hope") is interrelated with the word pistis 
("faith"). Both include or embrace trust, the future, and endurance, 
so that there is an air or attitude of confidence within them. In fact, 
Bultmann states that "with pistis, elpis thus constitutes Christian ex¬ 
istence" (1964, 532). 

Notice that this verb is also used in 3:14; 4:14; and 10:23 with regard 
to homologia ("confession" - cp. 3:1; cp. the only other places in the 
NT: 2 Co. 9:13; 1 Ti. 6:12, 13). In Hebrews, this objective "confession" 

is a firmly outlined, liturgically set tradition by which the 
[Christian] community must abide... an expression of 
obligation and commitment, the answer of the [Christian] 
community to the promise of God... which sums up the 
beliefs of the [Christian] community as a living word and 
which has to be held fast. (Michel 1967, 215-216). 

The word hupostaseos first occurs in 1:3 in reference to God's very 
nature or being which is actually embodied in the person of His Son. 
Here, however, the word is prefaced by ten archen ("the authority or 
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power") and does not refer primarily to the subjective faith of a per¬ 
son's individual confession but to the objective, authoritative basis or 
possession in which the Christian confession ( homologia ) is depos¬ 
ited: Christ Himself. 

"Thus orche tes hupostoseos is a description of the [authoritative] 
reality on which the existence of the community rests, as Christ, the 
apostle of the confession [3:1], is the presence of the reality of God 
in which believers share" (Koster 1972, 587). 

If it is objected that ten archen must be translated "the beginning," 
then it would refer to the salvation which was "first spoken through 
the Lord" (2:3). Either way, hupostoseos "always denotes the 'reality' 
of God which stands contrasted with the corruptible, shadowy, and 
merely prototypical character of the world but which is paradoxically 
present in Jesus and is the possession of the community of faith" 
(Ibid., 587-588). Indeed, "only the work of this Jesus and only partici¬ 
pation in this work (= faith) are not subject to the corruptibility of the 
merely shadowy and prototypical" (Ibid., 587). 

In other words, this is not a mere passive response or one which 
assumes or presumes irresponsibly. Rather, it "grasps firmly" to the 
reliable, verified, and well-founded reality of the confession with 
which the course of Christian commitment and discipleship began. 
After all, the Christian life has a realistic commencement or begin¬ 
ning point, but it must also be continued in daily discipleship. 

So, this third class conditional note [eanper] does not mean the po¬ 
tential loss of salvation [from the standpoint of being un-born again 
or forfeiting one's regeneration ] but it definitely signals the potential 
loss of spiritual blessing here and now if we are unfaithful [from the 
standpoint of being unfruitful and useless to God's service and thus 
forfeiting one's sanctification - or, at least, portions of it]. 

After all, the same Israelites who were saved or delivered from 
Egypt were the same Israelites who were subsequently destroyed 
in the desert, due to their failure to be faithful to God's call to them. 
Their initial salvation was not reversed so that they were sent back 
to Egypt, but their usefulness to God in the present ["that they may 
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serve Me in the wilderness" - Ex. 7:16] and in the future [their en¬ 
trance into the promised land] did not take place. 

Even so, the Christians to whom Hebrews was written are warned 
or encouraged NOT to follow the same folly of faith/essness like 
God's people of old. Like Israel, the regeneration component of their 
salvation will not be cancelled due to their faithlessness, but their 
sanctification or use-ability and fruitfulness for God in the present 
rests upon faith/u/ness - not faith/essness - vs. 12 ( apistias ) and 19 
(apistian). 

It is always good to begin well in the Christian pilgrimage, but as 
Bruce so ably reminds us: 

it is only those who stay the course and finish the race that 
have any hope of gaining the prize (Cf. 12:lf.). The Israelites 
made a good beginning when they crossed the Sea of Reeds 
and praised God for their deliverance; but the good beginning 
was not matched by their later behavior" (Bruce 1964, 68). 

So, the Christian confession, faith, and hope were already possessed: 
"their test was its maintenance to the end [ telous ], i.e., till it was be¬ 
yond trial, finally triumphant, in Christ's presence" (Dods 1976, 277). 

V. 15 - en to legesthai, Semeron ean tes phones autou akousete, 

Me sklerunete tas kardias humon hos en to parapikrasmo ("While 
it is being said, 'Today if you heard My voice, Do not hardened your 
hearts as in the rebellion") 

The expression en to legesthai is the same expression found in the 
LXX from Psalm 41:3; cp. en to legein [with same verb] (41:10); en to 
apostraphenai (9:3) and en to for the second time in this verse in this 
quotation. These are but a few illustrations of the fact that it "relates 
to the preferred time of doing such and such acts" (Sykes 1755, 45). 
This verse revisits verses 7b and 8a verbatim from the LXX. Indeed, 
"the time prescribed for hearing God's voice, both under the law and 
gospel, is to-day, that is, presently and without delay" (McLean 1820, 
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99). After all, hearing the voice of God means "to give earnest 
attention to what he says by his inspired messengers; to believe his 
testimony and promises; to stand in awe of his threatenings, and to 
obey his commandments" (Ibid, 98). In light of such an awe-inspiring 
God, why and how could anything less be done? Yet, it was done 
then and continues to run the risk of being done today by those 
seemingly ever-present evil hearts of unbelief or faithlessness. Thus, 
the appeal and/or warning is always relevant, regardless of time and 
place. 

Compare verses 8 and 13 for comments on sklerunete ... 

Also, the word parapikasmo occurs for the first time in v. 8 (see com¬ 
ments) and here with the same meaning. 

V. 16-18 consist of thought-provoking questions and answers to drive 
home the utter seriousness of faith and faithfulness. 

V. 16 - Q - tines gar akousantes parepikranan? ("For who rebelled 
after having heard?"): This the only occurrence of the verb para- 
pikranan in the NT. Moffatt (1924, 48), and Moulton and Milligan 
who quote him (1930, 488), think it is used "to express 'rebellious' 
[but] with a further sense of provoking or angering God." However, 
Michaelis maintains that "by using the verb in the abs. the author 
shows that he cannot have taken it in the sense 'to provoke.' He uses 
it rather in the common LXX sense 'to be recalcitrant,' 'to rebel'" 
(1968, 127). 

A - all' ou pantes hoi exelthontes exAiguptou dia Mouseos? ("In¬ 
deed, did not all those who came out of Egypt through Moses?"): 
Although alia sometimes carries an adversative position, "it is a mis¬ 
take to infer that it means 'something different.' In itself it is merely 
'another.' Like de the thing introduced by alia is something new, but 
not essentially in contrast" (Robertson 1934, 1185). Friedrich Blass, in 
fact, states outrightly that "the simple alia also has this force of 
introducing an accessory idea" (1898, 269). Turner also notes that 
it "may have the meaning of truly, indeed" (1852, 59). That is the 
case here. 

He meant "all but two out of six hundred thousand. Caleb and 
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Joshua are not taken into account. The author's point is, not one 
of you should think himself secure, for their apostasy was universal" 
(Peake 1902, 121). So, "take care that you be not like them, either in 
sinning as they did, or in suffering as they did" (Sykes 1755,45). 
Lenski also clarifies the issue: "There need be no fear about two 
lone exceptions [Joshua and Caleb], especially in the case of readers 
who know their Old Testament. That wholesale unbelief in its fright¬ 
ful extent is the warning" (1966, 123). 

V. 17 - Q -tisin de prosochthisen tesserakonta hete? ("And with 
whom was He angered forty years?"): See v. 10 for comments on 
the verb prosochthisen. 

A - ouchi tois hamartesosin, hon to kola epesen en te eremo? 

("Was it not those who sinned, whose bodies fell in the desert/wil¬ 
derness?"): 

This is the first of two occurrences of the verb hamartesosin 
("sinned") in Hebrews (cp. 10:26). It is "the missing of a mark or 
aim ... a failing and missing the true end and scope of our lives, 
which is God; the act of sinning no less than the sin which is actually 
sinned" (Trench 1854, 239-241). There is in this word "an evil will 
and intention, i.e., a conscious apostasy from and opposition to God; 
an offence in relation to God with emphasis on guilt; distance from 
God and opposition to Him" (Stahlin 1964, 294-295). 

Cp. Num. 14:29-33; Dt. 2:14-15. 

They were persons who knew God's will and transgressed his 
law. They were all sinners. And their sin so provoked God that 
he caused their members, such as their arms, legs, etc., to be 
scattered as fragments through the wilderness; leaving them 
there as a monument of his righteous displeasure, and as a 
warning to all subsequent generations. (Milligan 1875,128) 

The word epesen is a 2 nd Aorist Indicative from pipto and means 
"'to be slain, to die'" (Michaelis 1968,163). This is the first occur¬ 
rence of this word in Hebrews (cp. 4:11; 11:30). 
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They were "detestable objects of contempt and ignominy, and per¬ 
haps some of them lay unburied. Thus they are set up as beacons 
for a warning to the church in all ages" (McLean 1820,114). 

V. 18 - Q - tisin de omosen me eiseleusesthoi eis ten kotopousin 
outou? ("And to whom did He affirm by oath they themselves shall 
not enter into His rest"): 

This is the second occurrence in Hebrews of the word omosen 
("swore, affirmed by oath"). Like the first one, it is a 1 st Aorist tense 
and refers to a point action when God took His stand of opposition 
against their own opposition to Him. Cp. 3:11 for expanded meaning. 
The future tense, middle voice of the negative infinitive me eiseleus¬ 
esthoi stresses the results of the action by God upon those who will 
be identified in the A portion of this verse, who "shall not enter into 
His rest." Here, this future tense infinitive "represents a Future In¬ 
dicative of the direct form" (Burton 1900, 52). 

The noun katapousin ("rest") may mean the promised land. Perhaps 
more fully, however, regardless of the geography, this, again, refers 
to "the rest of God in the sense of His presence with the people" 
(Bauernfeind 1965, 628). 

A - ei me tois apeithesasin ("those having disobeyed"). The verb 
apeithesasin ("disobeyed" - cp. 11:31) is definite and definitely op¬ 
posed to faith and faithfulness. In fact, it is a synonymous term of 
opistio (3:12, 19). "In a backward glance at OT history the wilderness 
generation is characterized by disobedience" (Bultmannl968, 11). So, 
this word means "obstinacy as the result of unbelief. Here are three 
stages of the sinful attitude to God: provocation, v. 16; sinning, v. 17; 
obstinacy, v. 18. It must never be forgotten that this was sin by those 
who had been redeemed and were on the borders of Canaan" 
(Thomas 194, 46). 

Perhaps, the author is referring to the specific instance about the 
worship of the golden calf (Ex. 32). But their entire history of unbelief 
and disobedience was one which could not be restricted to this one 
episode. 

Unbelief was the source of all their other sins; and it was in 
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consequence of obstinate perseverance in unbelief that the 
irreversible sentence of exclusion was pronounced. They at¬ 
tempted afterwards to enter, but they found it was too late: 
Num. 14:41-45. Previously to the oath of God, their unbelief 
prevented them from entering by inducing them to refuse to 
go up at the command of God; and afterwards, their unbelief, 
as the procuring cause of the divine sentence of exclusion, 
made all attempts on their part fruitless. (Brown 1862,192) 

V. 19 - kai blepomen hoti ouk edunetheson eiselthein di' opistion 
("And we see that were not able to enter because of faithlessness"): 
The word koi may be translated either "so" or "and." If it is trans¬ 
lated "and," then it joins "the issue of God's oath with the oath it¬ 
self. Thus, 'God swore that they should not enter, etc., and we see 
that they could not enter in.' As if he had said, We find by the event, 
that what God did swear is accomplished" (Gouge 1866, 288). 

It is astonishing that after all the extraordinary actions God took in 
their behalf, they refused to believe that He would/could take them 
into the promised land "in the face of powerful opposition and so 
they would not attempt its conquest when commanded to go for¬ 
ward. They were rendered weak by their unbelief" (Dods 1976, 278). 
The preposition di' is causal ("because of, on account of") and linked 
with apistian unbelief/faithlessness, as in v. 12. 

The words of Hobbs about apistian cannot be bypassed for the seri¬ 
ousness which attentive readers will quickly recognize: 

It was not a past faith disavowed but a future faith not ex¬ 
pressed or exercised. It is not the loss of a past experience. 

It is the loss of a future opportunity. And the reason was 'no 
faith.' Christians who are disobedient or who rebel through 
no faith in God to lead them in a successful world-mission 
likewise lose their opportunity. One may have a saved soul 
but a wasted life. It is no wonder that the author began his 
exhortation [in 4:1] to Christian duty with the word 'Beware!' 
Beware lest they have an evil heart of no faith in God's ability 
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to lead them in the accomplishment of their world-mission 
for Him. (1971, 40) 

So, this concluding verse is a summary and a transition between what 
has been said about the Superiority of Jesus to the prophets, angels, 
and Moses, the two warnings (2:1-4 and 3:7-19), and what will be 
said in the following admonitions in 4:1-13, ushering eventually into 
the Superiority of the Priesthood of Christ (4:14-10:18). 

In the meantime, George Guthrie notes five principles of faithfulness 
from chapter 3 which are well-worth noting here: 

(1) A healthy focus on Christ encourages one to faithfulness; 

(2) Faithfulness is volitional as well as emotional or intellectual; 

(3) The twin failings of sinfulness and unbelief can hinder faith¬ 
fulness; (4) The faithful persevere in commitment until the end; 
(5) Faithfulness is communal, each believer depending on 
others in the body of Christ for encouragement. (1998, 137) 

Help (4:1-13) 

Several observations are worth noting before diving into the details 
of these verses: (1) The word katapausis ("rest") occurs in 3:11, 18; 
4:1, 3 (twice), 5,10, 11, thus predominantly in this 4 th chapter; (2) 

The conjunction oun ("Therefore, Then, Now, However, Really") 
occurs 12 times in Hebrews [2:14; 4:1, 6, 11, 14, 16; 7:11; 9:1, 23; 
10:19, 35; 13:15) and five of them are in this 4 th chapter; (3) There 
is one imperative in chapter 1:6 ( prokuneo ["worship"]); one in chap¬ 
ter 2:13 (idou ["behold, see"]); one in 3:13 ( parakaleite /""Encour¬ 
age"]); but none in chapter 4. 

V. 1: Phobethomen oun /"Let us be respectful or honorable, then" 

[to God] - The word phobethomen is a 1 st Aorist tense. Subjunctive 
mode in the passive voice; in the first person plural, it is used as a 
word of exhortation (a strong, earnest urging, advice, or warning). 

The implications of this word are twofold: 
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First, the word is often translated "fear" in different contexts and 
done so in a rather negative manner of panic, fright, terror, or ap¬ 
prehension. However, the word may be translated "fear," and ap¬ 
plied in a somewhat different manner: it is referring to being on 
guard against, taking heed, running away from, being watchful or 
careful about having kordio ponera opistios ("an evil heart of unbe¬ 
lief" - v.12) or being apeithesasin ("disobedient" - v. 18) or a pistian 
("faithlessness"-v. 19). 

"Whatever, then, has a tendency to shake our faith in the testimony 
of God - whatever has a tendency to draw away our minds from 
that saving truth which is the source of our comfort and our holiness 
- ought to be an object of cautious fear to every Christian" (Brown 
1862, 201). 

Second, the word may also be translated in its broader sense of 
"honour, respect; awe and reverence; and in exhortations [as here], 
is an unavoidable imperative" (Balz 1974, 192-193). Also, Gunther 
Wanke supports this idea and says it includes "submissive recogni¬ 
tion by one whose conduct is oriented to the will of God; an attitude 
of loving, obeying, and pleasing God" (1974, 201). Balz adds that this 
"cannot be separated from faith as a basic attitude of the man who 
depends wholly and utterly on God" (209). 

So, with this additional constructive understanding of the word, 
which the ancient Israelites sadly failed to embrace, greater appre¬ 
ciation of the exhortation is afforded. 

The conjunction oun ("therefore, then") suggests an absolutely ra¬ 
tional, logical, and sensible conclusion to reach about faithfulness 
and obedience to God. 

mepote kataleipomenes epoggelias eiselthein eis ten katapausin 
autou doke tis ex humon husterekenoi ("otherwise while a promise 
remains to enter into His rest someone among you may imagine to 
have been excluded") - 

mepote ("otherwise") suggests that if this attitude of respecting, 
honoring, and being in reverential awe of God - as well as guarding 
against having an evil of heart of unbelief, disobedience and 
faithlessness - is not adopted, appropriated, or implemented, one's 
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imagination may take over and lead to delusions/false beliefs about 
God and oneself. 

The present tense participle kataleipomenes indicates that "a pro¬ 
mise of entering into His rest" is still possible. After all, the word 
kataleipomenes ("leave, leave behind, remain, reserve"-cp. 11:27 
for only other occurrence of this word in Hebrews) means that a 
promise "still remains" (Thayer 1977, 333) or "is still open, income- 
plete, unfinished" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 414). ]. This usage of the 
word here will be confirmed in v. 2. [By the way, this is the word 
from which we get the idea of a remnant, something or someone 
left behind]. 

So, although "the wilderness generation was denied God's rest, 
which on one level means entrance into Canaan, the 'rest' must also 
be understood as something more" (Mason 2016, 16). In other 
words, "the meaning of that 'rest' was not exhausted by the earthly 
Canaan which was entered by the Israelites of the generation that 
had grown up to manhood in the wilderness; the spiritual 
counterpart of the earthly Canaan is the goal of the people of God 
today" (Bruce 1964, 72). 

This verse contains the third reference [cp. 3:11,18] to "rest" in 
Hebrews. Cp. notes on those two verses. 

The word tis ("someone") is significant. "What gives rise to fear is the 
possibility that any of the community's number should appear to 
have fallen short of [be excluded from] or should lack the promised 
rest. The world [doke] translated 'be found' means 

'to seem' [think, consider, imagine] when used with an imper¬ 
sonal subject (as it is here). It suggests the ambiguity attached 
to an assessment of individual members' spiritual states. The 
author does not say unequivocally that any particular person 
has fallen short, but that appropriate caution is in order since 
that possibility exists. (Guthrie 1998, 150). 

The verb husterekenai ("lack, have need of, fall short of, be less 
than") is a perfect tense infinitive and also means "to come too late, 
to be absent, to miss; yet to be fulfilled." In other words, "to achieve 
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the promise is the summons to Christians now as it was to the Israel¬ 
ites earlier. To Christians, as to the Israelites, the word of the promise 
is of no avail as such. What counts is the faith that relies on the word 
with reference to the fulfillment of what is promised" (Wilchens 
1972, 596). This word will also appear in 11:37 and 12:15. 

In regard to this rest, an attitude of casualness, indifference, or un¬ 
realistic optimism cannot take place. "This is a life-and-death issue, 
on which should be concentrated the Christian's most intense and 
profound concern, that he not even appear to 'be-staying-behind' 
(Mueller). The laggards are in danger as well as the outright reject¬ 
ors" (Taylor 1967, 52). 

V. 2 - koi gar esmen eueggelismenoi kathaper kakeinoi ("For we 
also have been evangelized like they were" - 
gar ("For") states the reason why no one should imagine being ex¬ 
cluded from the promise. 

semen eueggelismenoi ("we also have been evangelized or heard the 
good news preached") is a periphrastic perfect tense verb [formed by 
adding semen [present tense, 1 st person plural of eimi] which typical¬ 
ly expresses an "existing state" (Burton 1900, 40) or "the continuance 
of completed action" (Davis 1923, 152). 

In the OT, the word basically means "proclaiming good news in 
which there is a sense of 'joy'" (Friedrich 1964, 707). It is "used of 
OT as well as NT proclamation. The euaggelion of the Jews is to be 
found in the promises" (Ibid., 720). To expand this: "For Jews the 
epaggeliai [promises] now fulfilled in Christ are the Gospel, and the 
NT Gospel is simply a proclamation of the old promises. The two 
words mean the same thing" (Ibid., 585). 

all' ouk ophelesen ho logos tes akoes ekeinous me sugkekeras- 
menous te pistei tois akousasin ("But the proclamation did not help 
them not having been united with faith when they heard") - 
The expression ho logos tes akoes ("the word of hearing") is actually 
"a technical term for 'proclamation' or 'preaching' [and] the em¬ 
phasis always falls, of course, on the one who hears the proclama- 
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tion" (Kittel 1964, 221). [Cp.5:ll for the only other appearance of 
akoe in Hebrews.] Moule says this is a Semitism and should be 
translated "the word which they heard" (1953, 175). 

The verb ophelesen, a 1 st Aorist Indicative Active, indicates that the 
proclamation did not help or benefit them, not because of the weak¬ 
ness or deficiency of the message that was proclaimed, but because 
of their own failure to respond to that message by faith. This is the 
first appearance of the noun, pistis, in Hebrews. However, it will ap¬ 
pear 31 other times [6:1,12; 10:22, 38, 39; 11:1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 (twice), 

8, 9, 11, 13, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 39; 12:2; 
13:7]. 

In volume 6 of The Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 
Rudolf Bultmann traces the historical development of the word pistis 
and cognates. Here, I will note several of those meanings in a chrono¬ 
logical listing fashion. I will then draw attention to its primary signifi¬ 
cance in this passage in Hebrews: 

1. trusting, worthy of trust; fidelity (1968, 175). 

2. confidence (176) 

3. certainty, security, proof (177) 

4. unalterably reliable, faithful (182) 

5. committing oneself undividedly and totally; unremitting 

loyalty (188) 

6. the only possible mode of existence (189) 

7. to seek (and find) refuge; to shelter (192) 

8. hope in God of being heard (194) 

9. a new vital energy, a superhuman, miraculous power which 
makes the impossible possible, which confesses God at all 
times, and which in this relation to God overcomes all temp¬ 
tations and weakness (195) 

10. to acknowledge, to obey (197) 

11. a daring decision for God in man's turning aside both 
from the menacing world and also from his own strength 
(198) 

12. obedience and trust; simplicity and singleness of heart (199) 

13. to believe in (203) 
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14. to entrust or commit oneself; to remain faithful to (204) 

15. acceptance of the Christian kerygma (i.e., message) which 
recognizes and appropriates God's saving work in Christ 
(208) 

16. denotes turning to the person of the Lord, to God (211) 

17. it can always believe only on the basis of the message of 
what God did in Christ [kerygma] (211) 

18. involves both origin/beginning and continuation; a stand¬ 
ing which denotes the living and dynamic aspect of faith 
rather than the mere fact; its strength; its growth, its en¬ 
durance, its fullness, its practice, its unity (21 2-213) - 

Although all these noted meanings somewhat overlap and inter¬ 
lock, #18 houses the primary meaning in this Hebrews' passage. 

So, the mere hearing alone provided "no lasting benefit to those 
earlier Israelites; it [the hearing] did not ensure their attainment of 
the goal for which they set out" (Bruce 1964, 72-73). 

Indeed, the reason for this is clearly contained in the following ex¬ 
pression: me sugkekerasmenous te pistei tois akousasin ("not being 
or having been united with faith when they heard") - The words 
they heard fell on ears that were full of wax; their hearts were as 
hard and stony as rocks. In other words, at the time of the procla¬ 
mation, "it was merely a word of hearing (referring to the 'to-day, if 
ye hear' above [3:7, 15]; it did not penetrate their hearts; receiving it 
with the eor, they were rebellious and forfeited it" (Kendrick 1890, 
57). 

The verb sugkekerasmenous means "to mix together, commingle; 
to unite" (Thayer 1977, 592) and the negative particle me states 
they did not do this. Those who were brought out of the land of 
Egypt "under the promise of a land in which to rest and were [there¬ 
by] brought in contact with the redeeming grace and favour of God" 
(Dods 1976, 279) did not mix together their faith with God's promise, 
grace and favour. It was the tragedy of apistias (3:12), apistias (3:19): 
"unbelief, faithlessness" which is synonymous with or linked with the 
verb apeitheo ("'disobedient") in 3:18 [and 11:31], as well as the 
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noun apeitheio ("disobedience") 4:6, 11. To put it another way, "dis¬ 
obedience is the root, unbelief the fruit" (Gordon 1879, 52). 

So, the conclusion to reach is clear enough: it is never the simple 
hearing of God's voice initially that leads to the fullest extent or 
accomplished purpose for which and to which God calls. It is the 
continued appropriation or implementation of that call by persis¬ 
tence in faith, "a kind of spiritual catalytic agent" (Taylor 1967, 52). 
Again, "hearing" is important and imperative (Ro. 10:17), but "we 
must pay closer attention to what we have heard" (2:1, 3; 3:7, 15, 

16) by mixing together that hearing with faith on a continuing basis 
and not neglecting our salvation (cp. comments on 2:1-3). 

Indeed, this "caution in 4:1-2 pertains to those of the community 
whose response to the gospel parallels the faith-vacant response of 
those who fell in the desert when offered entrance into the land of 
Canaan" (Guthrie 1998,151). The caution is particularly significant 
for Christians today because it addresses the sanctification aspect 
of salvation. That is, having been delivered from the penalty of sin 
through our initial regeneration, will we be active faith-participants in 
the on-going mission of God's outreach to the broader world by our 
obedience and faithfulness? Those who fail to learn from this noted 
lesson of history may be the very ones who failingly repeat that fail¬ 
ure today, thus aborting the sanctification aspect of their salvation. 

V. 3 - eiserchometha gar eis ten katapausin hoi pisteusantes ("For 
we who believed are entering the rest" - 

The 1 st Aorist active participle, hoi pisteusantes ("For we who have 
believed" or "For those having believed"). This is the verb form of 
the noun pistis ("faith") and will appear one more time in 11:6. 

Cp. the meanings delineated in v. 2. 

So, it is those who have believed/have faith who are in the on-going 
process of entering God's rest, as indicated by the present tense verb 
eiserchometha ("entering, sharing in, having part in"). In other words, 
every time someone responds in faith to God's message, another one 
enters into God's rest. 

But does God's rest mean the rest which He Himself enjoys or the 
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rest which He gives to the faithful, obedient ones? Does it refer to a 
spiritual state in the present, or to a future in heaven? 

Since the word "today" is emphasized in 3:7, 13, 15; 4:7 (twice), the 
reference most likely is to the present reality of that rest (Moffatt 
1924, 51; Guthrie 1998, 151). It is a rest "which is closed to unbelief 
but is sure and certain for all who believe" (Lenski 1966,130). Entry 
into this rest takes place on a one-by-one basis of belief while on 
earth. However, it will not be experienced in its totality, fullness, or 
completion until earth is no more and heaven is forevermore! 
Attridge slices this truth in the following way: 

the imagery of rest is best understood as a complex 
symbol for the whole soteriological process that He¬ 
brews never fully articulates, but which involves both 
personal and corporate dimensions. It is the process 
of entry into God's presence, the heavenly homeland 
(11:16), the unshakeable kingdom (12:28), begun at bap¬ 
tism (10:22) and consummated as a whole eschatologi- 
cally. (Attridge 1989, 128) 

This stroke of some now and all later fits well into the threefold 
division of salvation: deliverance from the penalty of sin in the 
past [regeneration or redemption]-, deliverance from the power of sin 
intermittently in the present [ sanctification ]; and deliverance from 
the presence of sin in the future [ glorification] (Hobbs 1954, 21; 
Hobbs 1971, 18-19; Thomas 1944, 26-27). 

kathos ereken ("just as He said") - The author now establishes 
the permanency [ereken is a perfect tense verb] of this truth about 
faith/belief as the sole condition for accessing this katapausin by 
repeating his previous quotation in 3:11 of Ps. 95:11. As Robertson 
states, the author used "the perfect tense to emphasize the perma¬ 
nence of the Scripture record" (1934, 132). He did this to underscore 
that "in that written word God still speaks just as he did in the first 
utterance" (Lenski 1966, 131): the permanent value of God's voice! 
Cp. this use of the perfect tense in 1:13; 10:9, 15; 13:5. "God has 
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spoken. That is enough for us" (Robertson 1932, 361). 

He then repeats the same OT quotation from Ps. 95:11 as in 3:11: 
Hos omosa en te orge mou, Ei eiseleusontai eis ten katapausin mou 
("As I swore in My wrath, They shall not enter into My rest"). 

Cp. comments in 3:11, 18; 4:1. Three more references in 4:5, 10, 11. 
Here, however, the author adds kaitoi ton ergon opo kotoboles 
kosmou genethenton ("and yet His works came into existence as a 
result of the creation of the world") - and have been in existence 
since then. He no longer creates or has the need to continue to 
create. His creation of the kosmou ("world, world order, universe; 
world inhabitants; mankind, realm of existence") is complete. He 
has been at "rest" ever since, and we enter into that rest with Him 
by pistis ("faith"), pisteuo ("believing" - cp. 11:6). 

Ei eiseleusontai ("they shall not enter") "is a Future Indicative used 
by Hebraism without an apodosis, with the force of an emphatic 
assertion or oath" (Burton 1900,110). The same will be true in v. 5. 
The author's intention or purpose in his continued comments on 
the rest of God and believers will be reached in v. 10: "those who 
persevere to the end may enter God's rest [in its fullest and final 
form of fulfillment] and 'cease from their labors as God did from 
his" (Mason 2016,17). Until then, however, he continues to elabo¬ 
rate on this unique and special flavor of God's favor to His people, 
which is unmatched anywhere else in the New Testament. 

V. 4 eireken gar pou peri tes hebdomes houtos ("For He said some¬ 
where about the seventh [day] in this way") - 
gar ("For") indicates a confirmation or verification statement that 
God's rest began when He completed His work of creation. 
eireken repeats the perfect tense verb in v. 3 to denote the perma¬ 
nence of God's word. 

pou ("somewhere") is an enclitic [pronounced as part of the pre¬ 
ceding word] adverb which does not reflect his ignorance of where 
but is left indefinite due to its location in at least three different OT 
passages: Gen. 2:2; Ex. 20:11; 31:17. 

The word hebdomes ("seventh" [day]) is found six other times in the 
NT: Jn. 4:52 [seventh hour]; Jude 14 [seventh from Adam]; Rev. 8:1 
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[seventh seal]; 10:7; 11:15; 16:17 [seventh angel]; and 21:20 
[seventh stone: chrysolite]. 

Kai katepausen ho theos en te hemera te hebdome apo panton ton 
ergon autou ("And God rested on the seventh day from all His 
works") - The word katapausen ("rested") is the verbal form of the 
noun katapausis (3:11, 18; 4:1, 3 (twice), 5, 10, 11). The word also is 
found in verses 8 and 10. It occurs only one other time in the NT: Ac. 
7:49. So, consider the comments above about the noun and place 
them in a verbal context. To put it in a concise form: God "withdrew, 
so to speak, to his eternal tranquility" (Bengel 1862, 606). 

V. 5 - Here the author uses palin ("again, thereupon, furthermore") 
for the fifth time [1:5, 6; 2:13 (twice)] for "connecting things that are 
similar" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 611) and adds the second phrase 
from v. 3 and 2:11: 

Ei eiseleusontai eis ten katapausin mou. Cp. above comments. 

This "repetition of the warning words of Ps. 95:11b after the Gene¬ 
sis quotation emphasizes the identification of the one rest with the 
other: God's rest has remained open to His people since the work 
of creation was finished, but it will be forfeited by disobedience" 
(Bruce 1964, 75). Again, this is Ei with the Future Indicative [and] is 
used by Hebraism without an apodosis, with the force of an empha¬ 
tic assertion or oath" (Burton 1900, 110). 

V. 6 - epei oun apoleipetai tinas eiselthein eis auten ("Therefore 
since it is certain for some to enter into it") 
epei appears together with oun for the second [and final] time in 
Hebrews (cp. 2:14). Again, perhaps, for an emphatic accent: "the 
author is building on his previous discussion and now moving to 
an implication" (Guthrie 1998,153). Moffatt refers it to "the de¬ 
duction drawn, that the threat (v. 7) implies a promise" (1924, 52). 
The promise is related to God's rest: opoleipetoi is in the present 
tense, passive voice which indicates God's rest is presently being 
reserved for sure for God's people of faith (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 
94). This word appears again in v. 9 (with the same sense of certain¬ 
ty), and in 10:26 (with a different twist which will be noted when that 
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v. is addressed. [The word only occurs three other times in the NT: 2 
Ti. 4:13, 20; Jude 6], 

With regard to God's rest, the certainty is that only tinos ("some") 
eiselthein eis outer) ("enter into it"); that is, those who are obedient 
or have faith. This is clarified by the following note of exclusion to 
those who were not obedient: koi hoi proteron euoggelisthenetes 
ouk eiselthon di' apeitheian ("and those former ones who had been 
evangelized did not enter because of disobedience"). 

This is the first appearance of the noun apeitheian ("disobedience") 
and appears only one other time in Hebrews (v. 11). The verb form 
occurs in 3:18 and 11:31. The synonymous word, in terms of mean¬ 
ing, is apistia (3:12,19). Both of these words are the exact opposite 
of pistis ("faith" - cp. 4:2 and the other occurrences of this word in 
Hebrews) and pistos ("faithful" - 2:17; 3:2, 5; 10:23; 11:11) 

V. 7 - palin tina horizei hemeran, Semeron ("Once more. He appoints 
or designates a certain day, Today" 

palin ("Again, once more, moreover, further") appears for the sixth 
time (1:5, 6; 2:13 [twice]; 4:5). 

The verb horizei ("He appoints, designates") is a present tense and 
indicates that "God is the Lord of time; He appoints a day, [and] over 
against an earlier 'day' there is set a 'to-day'" (Schmidt 1967, 452). 
Semeron ("Today") is the only day that the offer to enter God's rest 
is available, because "today" is the only day that we have. Yesterday 
is gone, tomorrow is not here, so, the offer is only good "today." 

In fact, God is en David legon meta tosouton chronon, ("still saying 
or speaking in [the words of] David, after all this time,") - 
legon is a present tense participle denoting the fact that God is 
still speaking in His written word "in [the words of] David," even 
though it has been meta tosounton chronon ("after a long time" - 
the time period between Joshua and David). That is, a long time since 
he was physically present on this earth. So, in fact, as is the case 
here, "a frequent use [of en] is where a single case is selected as a 
specimen or striking illustration: in the case of, in the person of' [Da- 
vid]{ Robertson 1934, 587). 

The author then proceeds to repeat for the third time the exact 
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words of David kathos proeretai ("just as it is quoted above or al¬ 
ready"). 

The perfect tense proeretai denotes that what he said then is still 
alive in the present; although it is sufficiently anchored in the past, its 
relevance and application for "today" is equally anchored in the pre¬ 
sent - it never loses its ability to change lives and charge lives with 
the responsibility of worldwide outreach ministry. 

So, in those ever-ready words of passion and appeal to those with 
appropriately responsive hearts: Semeron ean tes phones autou 
akousete, me sklerunete tas kardias humon ("Today if you hear His 
voice, do not harden your hearts") - Ps. 95:7-8. This is the 4 th time 
these words or portions of them are used by the author (3:7-8, 13, 
15). 

Semeron occurs twice in this verse and thus strongly emphasizes the 
significance of "now." The voice of God in the "now of today" was 
persistently ignored by the Israel of David's day. Will the voice of 
God in the "now of today" by the present readers be muffled by 
alternative offers or distractions, or embraced with faith and obedi¬ 
ence? The author's use of the 1 st Aorist Subjunctive me sklerunete 
(3:8,13,15; and here) is the exhortation to not stiffen or harden 
their hearts, that is, with unbelief and/or disobedience. Rather, 
the one who hears today the voice of God, and responds to that 
voice in "the true obedience of faith" (Fuchs 1971, 275) is the one 
who will "hold fast" to the homologia ("confession" - cp. 4:14; 10:23) 
of Jesus and engage in worldwide outreach mission. 

V. 8 - ei gar autous 'tesous katepausen , ouk an peri alles elalei meta 
tauta hemeras ("For if Joshua gave them rest. He would not have 
kept speaking of another day after that") - Even though Joshua did 
bring into the earthly Canaan the children of those who had died in 
wilderness, his point is that the generation that was delivered from 
Egypt did not find God's rest. 

The verb elalei ("kept speaking") is an imperfect tense which "de¬ 
notes continued action" (Burton 1900, 103). 

Furthermore, the rest about which the author of Hebrews is speaking 
was not the original rest of living in the land of Canaan. For if that 
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had been the primary focus of God, He would not have "kept speak¬ 
ing" in the words of David about "another day after that." In other 
words, this rest of God supersedes or far surpasses anything of an 
earthly oriented nature. Again, if this was not true, there would be 
no need for God to have "kept speaking" if merely living in Canaan 
secured the rest of which He is speaking. So, the earthly Canaan 
merely typifies or symbolizes the superior rest. 

V. 9 - ara apoleipetaisabbatismos to lao tou theou ("Consequently 
a Sabbath's day rest is being reserved for the people of God") 

This is the only appearance in the NT of the word sabbatismos. 

This is "a specialized word emphasizing that this rest if of a different 
order - namely an eschatological rest of the same type as God's own 
Sabbath-rest (4:10). Remarkably, the author writes, 'For we who 
believed enter that rest' (4:3)" (Hagner 2016, 154). 

In the author's use of Ps. 95:7-11 in 3:7-4:13, he uses the word 
katapausin 8 times to denote the "rest" which the wilderness 
generation did not enter. "Thus in a kind of deduction Hb. 4:9 can 
speak, not of katapausis, but of the sabbatismos, a purely heavenly 
blessing towards which the pilgrim people of God move" (Lohse 
1971, 34). "The word is here employed in preference to katapau¬ 
sis in order to identify the rest promised to God's people [to lao 
tou theou] with the rest enjoyed by God Himself on the Sabbath 
or Seventh Day" (Dods 1976, 280). It is a rest of ultimate satisfac¬ 
tion and accomplishment just like God experienced when His work 
of creation was complete. So, the terms are to be understood synon¬ 
ymously or interchangeably. 

Just think of it - the salvation of God (1:14; 2:3, 10; 5:9; 6:9; 9:28) is 
such that man himself shares with the rest of God Himself. God's 
people are "heirs" (1:14; 6:12, 17; 9:15), "brethren" (2:11, 17; 3:1, 

12; 8:11; 10:19; 13:22, 23), "dear children" (2:13-14), "His house" 
(3:6; 10:21), "partners, companions, comrades" (3:1, 14; 6:4, 12:8, 
10), and "sanctified ones" (2:11; 10:10, 14, 29; 13:12). 

Therefore, what utter foolishness, folly, incomprehensible madness, 
and mindlessness "if we neglect so great a salvation" (2:3)? 
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V. 10 - ho gor eiselthon eis ten katapausin autou koi autos kate- 
pausen apo ten ergon autou hosper apo ton idiom ho theos ("For 
the one who entered His rest has himself also rested from his works 
just as God did from His own" - 

The exact nature of the work is unclear. The author may be referring 
to sacrificial rituals, works of righteousness, etc. However, it may 
merely be "the idea of rest itself that is important, not the nature of 
the work that one no longer needs to do ... that great reality of Sab¬ 
bath rest, with its security, well-being, and peace, is the rightful in¬ 
heritance of the saints" (Hagner 2002, 75) may simply be all that 
needs to be said. 

On the other hand, the author may simply be stating that God did 
cease from his work of creation but "did not cease from His works 
of providence or redemption [for those with faith]" (Taylor 1967, 55). 
The hymn, Near to the Heart of God, says, "There is a place of quiet 
rest. Near to the heart of God." So, being near to the heart of God is 
"the place of self-crucifixion, of total surrender of self to God, of 
complete abandonment of our vain efforts either to create the king¬ 
dom of God on earth or to create holiness within ourselves" (Ibid.). 
Whatever the exact case or meaning may be, the Sabbath day for the 
Jews was not simply cessation of physical work. It was a time of joyful 
celebration and happiness associated with being with one another. 
For the author of Hebrews, it was a symbol that also implied the 
great beyond. Perhaps it refers to "ultimate well-being in every 
regard, the time when redemption is fully and finally realized" (Ibid., 
76). 

So, "this blissful rest in unbroken fellowship with God is the 
goal to which His people are urged to press forward" (Bruce 1964, 

79) in the following verse. 

V. 11 - spoudasomen oun eiselthein eis ekeinen ten katapausin, hina 
me en to auto tis hupodeigmatipese tes apeitheias ("Let us be dili¬ 
gent, therefore, to enter into that rest, lest anyone may fall/in order 
that anyone may not fall in the same pattern of disobedience") - 
spoudasomen is a 1 st Aorist Subjunctive of exhortation and occurs 
only here in Hebrews [though elsewhere in the NT: Ga. 2:10; Ep. 4: 
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3; 1 Th. 2:17; 2 Ti. 2:15; 4:9, 21; Tit. 3:12; 2 Pt. 1:10, 15; 3:14].The 
word means "we have to put our heart and soul into our religion, for 
we are in touch with a God whom nothing escapes" (Moffatt 1924, 
54). Indeed, it refers to 

summoning the readers to strive zealously for the rest which 
God has prepared, i.e., to act in such a way that as members of 
the people of God they will not be excluded from this rest; the 
seriousness and concern we owe to God's Word. It denotes the 
total demeanour of the Christian whose daily task is to ratify, 
activate and practice his calling [3:1]. (Harder 1971, 565). 

peso is a 2 nd Aorist Subjunctive from pipto. This is the second occur¬ 
rence of this word in Hebrews [3:17; 11:30]. Here it "does not refer 
to a specific sin. pipto = opeitheio, falling does not imply complete 
apostasy from God and Christ but leaving of the first love" (Michaelis 
1968,165). This pitch by Michaelis is a rather rare, uncommon take 
on the word. 

The word hupodeigmoti ("pattern, example, copy, imitation") occurs 
also in 8:5; 9:23. [It is also found in Jn. 13:15; Ja. 5:10; 2 Pt. 2:6]. The 
words means "example, model, sample, pattern, prototype; and here 
"is a warning or bad example" (Schlier 1964, 33). The word may also 
refer to "a specimen, for the sake of illustration" (Moulton and Milli¬ 
gan 1930, 656). 

opeitheios ("disobedience") will occur also in v. 11.[The verb form of 
the word appears in 3:18; 11:31]. The idea behind it is that of opistio 
("faithlessness, unbelief" [3:12,19]. Entering into God's rest takes 
place through obedience or faithfulness. So, by not following the ex¬ 
ample of the wilderness-wandering-ones, "they will be armed with 
the existential peace of God's sabbath rest,[and] endure the hard¬ 
ships and persecution that they apparently face as Christians" 

(Hagner 1983, 48). 

This matter of listening to the voice of God with the intent to obey 
reveals kinship to Him as Father. The refusal to obey places one in 
the unenviable position of exclusion from His presence. So, to obey 
or disobey that voice of God is a revelation of the hearts of hearers. 
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The OT passage (1 Sam. 15:22) which says "to obey is better than 
sacrifice" may have quasi-appropriate application here - especially if 
you ignore the original context. Anyway, to drive home this ideation 
"is imperative since that voice is one that issues both promises and 
words of punishment, as detailed in verses 12-13" (Guthrie 1998, 
155). 

Verses 12-13 may be regarded as something like a collective appen¬ 
dix to both the warning (3:7-19) and the promise of help (4:1-11), for 
it is the word of God ("God's voice" - 3:7, 15; 4:7; 12:26) from which 
and upon which both are based. However, it may also be appropri¬ 
ately considered an essential component of just the promise of help 
in 4:1-11. Either understanding drives home the inescapably magnif¬ 
icent wonders and attractiveness of God's voice/word. Attridge char¬ 
acterizes these two verses as "a rhapsody on God's penetrating 
word" (1989, 133). 

After all, we are focusing on that superlative "living and abiding word 
of God. .. the word of the Lord [which] abides forever" (1 Pt. 1:23- 
25). And that is why 2:1 issues the call to "pay closer, greater atten¬ 
tion to what we have heard," and 4:11 to "be diligent, spare no ef¬ 
fort to enter that rest." 

So, as we analyze the details of these two verses, may those specifics 
help enable readers to choose most accurately between a both/ond 
or an either/or perspective regarding these two verses. 

V. 12 -Zon gar ho logos tou theou ("For, Because") introduces the 
reason why the truths spoken so far should be embraced whole¬ 
heartedly. In fact, everything from 1:1-4:11 about the superiority 
of the person of Christ [His superiority to the prophets, angels, and 
Moses, as well as the warnings intermingled with notices of the im¬ 
portance of humility and promises of help] is contained within and 
springs forth from the word of God which is quoted often in these 
verses: 1:5a [Ps. 2:7], 5b [2 Sm. 7:14]; 1:6 [Dt. 32:43/LXX]; 1:7 [Ps. 
104:4/LXX]; 1:8-9 [Ps. 45:6-7]; 1:10-12 [Ps. 102:25-27/LXX]; 1:13 
[Ps. 110:1]; 2:6-8 [Ps. 8:4-6/LXX]; 2:12 [Ps. 22:22]; 2:13a [Is. 8:17 
/LXX]; 2:13b [Is. 8:18]; 3:7-11 [Ps. 95:7-11]; 3:15 [Ps. 95:7-8/LXX]; 
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4:3, 5 [Ps. 95:11]; 4:4 [Gn. 2:2]; 4:7 [Ps. 95:7-8/LXX]. 

So, what is now said about the following five (5) aspects or ingre¬ 
dients of God's word "mark with increasing clearness its power to 
deal with the individual soul... [it is] step by step from that which is 
most general to that which is most personal" (Westcott 1889,100- 
101). These are traits which single out "the nature of the word of 
God" (Derings 1614, 182). Although these five aspects, traits, or 
characteristics of the word of God apply to those segments of God's 
word just quoted, they apply also to the OT quotes which will follow, 
and of course, apply to all of God's word, whether quoted in He¬ 
brews or not. 

1. Zon ("Living") - This is a present tense participle and denotes 
what is always true about God and His word: it is never out of date 
and is always valid, effective, and operational. This is the third ap¬ 
pearance of this word in Hebrews [2:15; 3:12 - the latter of which is 
applied to God Himself, and will be applied to God again in 9:14; 
10:31; 12:22]. God's word "rather than being outdated, a 'dead' 
speech-act of a bygone era, still exists as a dynamic force with 
which one must reckon" (Guthrie 1998,156). "It is enforce right 
now. It is not like an old, disused power line; it is live at the moment 
God is speaking, [even] the particular word now demanding their 
attention concerning Jesus, and the rest which He desires that they 
should find in Him" (Taylor 1967, 57-58). "God's word, then, is a liv¬ 
ing word, because it is a spoken and a heard word. The disclosure of 
the divine heart is not complete until it finds a corresponding re¬ 
sponse in the human heart" (Kuist 1915, 6). After all, God has spoken 
in His Son (1:2). 

The word also speaks of power or the ability to do or get things done. 
In this sense, living suggests "power and efficacy, since operative 
power is of the very essence of life itself. For zoe is proper to God as 
the zon, i.e., as not only the One who has life originally in Himself (Jn. 
5:26), who lives eternally (Re. 4: 9f.), but above all as the One who 
can both make alive and kill" (Bultmann 1964, 862). 

So, the word zon refers not only to God Himself but also to His "de¬ 
claration" (Turner 1852, 64) which is "an overflow of His life" (Lenski 
1966,141). God and His word are actually inseparable; life speaks life 
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and gives life to those who respond to Him in faith. 


(2) emerges ("energetic, active, effective") - "It is not static and pas¬ 
sive but dynamic, interactive, and transforming as it interfaces with 
the people of God" (Guthrie 1998,156). And it is "still doing the work 
it was intended to do" (Dods 1976, 281). Thus, the word denotes 
"activity, to be at work, divinely effected ... fulfillment of the pro¬ 
mises and prophecies of the prophets and of the Lord" (Bertram 
1964, 652, 653). Bertram says that in 1 C. 16:9, it "also refers to the 
divinely effected possibilities of missionary work" (Ibid.). Thus, in 
light of the purpose of Hebrews, Bertram's reference may apply 
equally to Hebrews: "God's world-mission in redemption for all men" 
(Hobbs 1971, 7; cp. Manson and Thomas). 

The superior covenant involved greater responsibility. And 
failure in it entailed greater penalty; not the loss of redemp¬ 
tion but the loss of opportunity as a redeemed people. Thus 
the author's exhortations had nothing to do with apostasy 
back into Judaism or a loss of redemption. They were challen¬ 
ges to go on in the fulfillment of their divinely given mission - 
to be a people of evangelism and missions. Thus this book 
did not speak merely to an ancient people about a problem 
of their time alone. It speaks to the followers of Christ in 
every age. It is a call to world-mission today. (Ibid., 7-8) 

History verifies the fact that when people take God and His word 
seriously, things happen beyond the ordinary. It may be great out¬ 
pourings of His spirit such as happened in the Reformation under 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Knox, and others. Or, perhaps, pietism in 
Germany, the Wesylian revivals in England, or the Great Awaken¬ 
ing in America. "When people take God seriously they immediate¬ 
ly realize that his word is not only something to be studied, not only 
something to be read, not only something to be written about; 
it is something to be done" (Barclay 1976,39). 

In light of the fact that God and His word are not to be trifled with, 
no wonder Brown issues these words of wisdom: "He who is ex- 
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posed to it is in a situation far more hazardous than he into whose 
vitals a sharp two-edged sword seems just about to be plunged" 
(1862, 215). 

(3) tomoteros huper posan machairan distomon ("sharper than/be¬ 
yond any two-edged sword")-The word tomoteros ("sharper") is 
used comparatively and occurs only here in the NT. Indeed, "the 
comparison of ho logos to a sword arose through the resemblance 
between the tongue and a 'dagger/ though mochoiro had by this 
time come to mean a sword of any size, whether long or short" 
(Moffatt 1924, 56). However, Liddell and Scott, stress that it is not 
a sword in the common understanding of that word, but like "a knife 
used by surgeons, a short sword or dagger, a kind of razor"(1846, 
890). Porter agrees: "it is like a knife in the dissector's hand" (1919, 
93). With this perspective, Michaelis also tends to concur: 

The logos tou theou is not called a mochoira directly, but 
tomoteros huper pasan mochoiron distomon. The choice of 
mochoiro distinguishes this verse from Rev. 1:16; 2:12, 16; 
19:15, 21, where hormphaio (distomos or oxeio) is used. But 
the imagery is also different. The sword is not used to punish 
and destroy, but pitilessly to disclose the secret thoughts of 
the heart of man. Hence mochoiro is not a sword. To cut the 
joints and marrow one does not use a sword. The picture is 
that of the knife used by the priest or butcher, or even perhaps 
the surgeon. (1967, 526-527) 

distomon ("double-edged, two-edged"). According to Liddell and 
Scott, it means "double mouthed with two entrances or openings" 
(1846, 361), "like a river (Polybius), branching ways (Sophocles), ap¬ 
plied to a sword by Homer and Euripides" (Robertson 1932, 363). 

So, this imagery of God's word as a sword or knife with two edges 
(Judg. 3:16) or a two-edged sword (Ps. 149:6; Pro. 5:4; cp. Is. 49:2;) is 
not simply a sharp sword like other sharp swords, "but as sharper 
than the sharpest sword" (Bruce 1964, 81) - or cutting knife! 
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(4) diiknoumenos achri merismou psuches koi pneumatos, hormon te 
kai muelon ("penetrating as far as the separation of soul and spirit, 
both joints and marrow") - This is the only occurrence of the word 
diiknoumenos ("penetrate, go all the way through, pierce, strike 
through") in the NT. Brown suggests that since these parts of the 
body are so connected that to separate or divine them would pro¬ 
duce death, this must be 

a figurative representation which means the word of God 
has the destructive ability 'to divide the soul from the spirit, 
and the joints from the marrow' [thus] producing death. 

The fearful consequences of the divine threatening against the 
unbelieving Israelites were [surely] present to the Apostle's 
mind... the whole of that generation died in the wilderness 
... perishing under the immediate stroke of divine vengeance" 
(Ibid., 216-217). 

Dods maintains that this expression "does not mean that the word 
divides the soul from the spirit, the joints from the marrow, but that 
it pierces through all that is in man to that which lies deepest in 
his nature" (1976, 282). Bruce agrees: "That the word of God probes 
the inmost recesses of our spiritual being and brings the subcon- 
scous motives to light is what is meant" (1964, 82). Porter concurs: 
"the word of God proceeds to the thoughts of the heart. It means 
that the word pierces through all that is in man, even to that which 
lies deepest in his nature .. cp. Acts 2:37" (1919, 94). A.B Davidson 
also claims this unique phrase is "a mere rhetorical accumulation of 
terms to express the whole mental nature of man on all its sides" 
(1882, 96). 

(5) koi kritikos enthumeseon koi ennoion kordios ("even discerning 
the thoughts and intentions of the heart") 

kritikos ("discern, able to judge") occurs only here in the NT. It "has 
the sense of one who has the manner of a judge; used with reference 
to judgment; it is a predicate of the Word of God, which is able to 
judge the intents and thoughts of the heart" (Buschel 1965, 943). 
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A surgeon must be trained and skilled to decide not only what to do 
but also how to do it. So, surgeons use bright lights to enable them 
to adequately see the dark areas inside the body. They use a sharp 
knife to remove all infected or injured areas revealed by the light. 
Even so, God's word [like the eye of a surgeon] sees the secret lurk¬ 
ing doubt and unbelief 'of the thoughts and intents of the heart' (Ro¬ 
bertson 1932, 364). Barclay translates "scrutinizes" (1976, 40). 

So, taken together, these peculiar phrases rely the reality of the 
powerful ability of the word of God which "probes the inmost reces¬ 
ses of our spiritual being and brings the subconscious motives to 
light" (Bruce 1964, 82). Guthrie puts somewhat of a sermon twist to 
it: "the preacher simply proclaims the word's ability to break past a 
surface religion to an inner, spiritual reality. Rather than dealing with 
externals such as religious observance, the penetrating word 'judges 
the thoughts and attitudes of the heart'" (1998, 156). 

Therefore, it is urgent that the ears of the heart are open and recep¬ 
tive to the voice of God in His word. Obedience, faith, and faithful¬ 
ness are overlapping, interlocking terms which those with ears to 
hear will find not only acceptable and inviting but also filled with 
such meaningfulness that any other response would be impossible. 

V. 13 - kai ouk estin ktisis aphanes enopion autou ("and there is not 
a creature hidden from His sight") 

aphanes ("hidden, concealed, out of sight, not manifest") appears 
only here in the NT. It is composed of phaneros ("known, evident, 
plain, visible") to which is prefixed a (an alpha privative which 
negates the meaning of the word to which it is attached), thus "not 
hidden, unexposed." Robertson's analogy is fitting: "God's micro¬ 
scope can lay bare the smallest microbe of doubt and sin" (1932, 
364). Lenski's comment also accentuates the matter: "Hide as a 
creature may, this Judge, God in his Word, sees him fully and com¬ 
pletely exposed" (1966, 145). 

ktisis ("creature, creation; what is created") includes everything and 
everyone created by God. 
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enopion ("before, in the presence of, in front of; in the judgment 
of; among; in sight") occurs here for the first time in Hebrews and 
is found again in 13:21. Since God is "present in His Word as living, 
active, and judging the thoughts, a transition is made here from the 
Word to Himself" (Davidson 1882, 97). 

panta de gumno kai tetrachelismena tois ophthalmois autou ("but 
everything [isjnaked even having been laid open to the eyes of Him") 
When panta ("everything, all") and ktisis are taken together, the 
indication is that "not only man, but every creature of God is mani¬ 
fest in His sight" (Sadler 1898, 96) with complete transparency. 
gumna ("naked, bare, open, uncovered, exposed") occurs here only 
in Hebrews [but is also found in Mt. 25:36, 38, 43, 44; Mk. 14:51, 52; 
Jn. 21:7; Ac. 19:16; 1 Co. 15:37; 2 Co. 5:3; Ja. 2:15; Re. 3:17; 16:15; 
17:16]. It is used here, of course, "in the figurative sense; uncon¬ 
cealed, disclosed, manifest" (Oepke 1964, 774). 
tetrachelismena ("laid bare, be exposed" - occurs only here in the 
NT) is a Perfect tense passive voice participle, and seeks to cement, 
guarantee, or make certain the previous figure of nakedness. That is, 
the state of being figuratively naked is the result of "having been laid 
bare or open and remaining in a state of nakedness." So, this parti¬ 
ciple simply states why this nakedness exists - a result of having been 
completely exposed to or "laid prostrate before" [Montgomery] His 
eyes. 

pros hon hemin ho logos ("the Word [speaking] with reference to 
us") - This phrase involves three considerations: (1) Since ho logos 
was also mentioned in v. 12 and characterized by five profound ex¬ 
pressions, it seems only logical or appropriate to translate ho logos as 
speaking in reference hemin ("to us"). 

(2) However, Lenski says the expression is a 

common Greek idiom and should be translated 'facing Whom 
this Word is for us/ours.' It is ours as putting us face to face 
[pros, the face-to-face preposition] with God and his all-seeing 
eyes [and] most effectively connects God and the Word of God 
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and justifies all that is said of both in connection with each 
other. (1966, 146) 

If this is true, then here we have a potential unique use of ho logos 
("the Word"). Sadler agrees: "the meaning of logos is far beyond a 
revelation. It is the Revealer in the Revelation, Who discriminates 
and judges by means of the Revelation, whatever form it takes, 
whether of a written or a spoken word" (1898, 96). Therefore, 
compare ho logos at the beginning of v. 12 with its being at the 
end of v. 13 - a play on words? 

(3) Many commentators, however, understand this section of the 
verse to mean we are accountable : "with whom we have to reckon" 
(Moffatt, New English Bible, New Berkeley Version; Moule, 1954, 

54), "to whom we are to answer" (Lamsa), "to whom we have to 
give account" (Twentieth Century NT), "to Whom we must explain all 
that we have done" (Taylor's Living Letters), "to whom is our 
account"(Turner, 1852, 64), "with whom we have to do" (RSV, 
Phillips), "to whom we must give account of ourselves" (The New 
Jerusalem Bible), "to whom we must give account" (NIV), "to whom 
we must render an account" (Jewish NT, New American Bible), "we 
will have to tell him the truth (Contemporary English Version), "to 
whom we must give an account" (New Evangelical Translation). 

While accountability to God is without question, it seems best to 
adhere to #(1), thus simply preferring the most direct connection 
between these two mentions of ho logos and the repeated emphasis 
of the word scattered throughout Hebrews: 2:2; 4:2, 12, 13; 5:11, 13; 
6:1; 7:28; 12:19; 13:7, 17, 22. Plus, the verb laleo ("spoke, spoken") is 
related to this noun logos and it is also scattered throughout He¬ 
brews: 1:1; 2:2, 3, 5; 3:5; 4:8; 5:5; 6:9; 7:14; 9:19; 11:4; 12:24, 25; 
13:7. So, again, it seems best to translate: "the Word [speaking] with 
reference to us." 

The preposition pros ("to, toward; for the sake of, with reference 
to, pertaining to") gives this directional orientation to the subject ho 
logos. The Word [speaks] with reference hemin ("to us"). 

So, the Word of God is never simply spoken in the air, so to speak. 
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In the OT, God's Word was spoken in polumeros koi polutropos 
("many portions and many ways"). His final Word, however, is en 
huios ("in [His] Son") and that requires "us" perissoteros prosechein 
("to pay closer attention") tois akoustheisin ("to what we have 
heard"). We fail to do so at our own peril - just like the ancient 
wilderness-wandering Israelites! 

Therefore, also, just like them, while our regeneration/redemption 
still stands and will not be reversed, our sanctification depends upon 
our faith and faithfulness/obedience. So, we may have been saved in 
one sense of salvation (regeneration/redemption), and yet lost in 
another sense (sanctification) if we follow the foolishness and folly 
of those faithless ones. 

SUPERIORITY OF PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST (4:14-10:18) 

In the OT, the priesthood stood for Israel's relation with God. "Under the 
Mosaic covenant the whole nation is to be a 'kingdom of priests' and hence 
a holy people (Ex. 19:6; Lev. ll:44f; Num 15:40). The sanctity required of 
the people for the service of God is symbolized in the priesthood, which 
therefore becomes the mediator of the covenant" (Abba 1962, 876). 

In the NT, 

Christianity made a positive and creative development of the con¬ 
cept of priesthood, however, in its transferal to Christ himself of 
the role of perfect and great High Priest. The doctrine is elaborated 
in greatest detail in the Letter to the Hebrews. In this work, the per¬ 
son of Christ, presented as unblemished, sacrificial Victim and sinless 
High Priest, is exalted as the consummation of the OT cultus, bring¬ 
ing it to a definitive end in history, and establishing a once-for-all, 
eternal mediatorship between God and man. The authority, honor, 
and effect of Christ's priesthood make it disannul and supplant for¬ 
ever the Aaronic priesthood of the Old Covenant, and it finds its type 
and pattern in the legendary figure of Melchizedek (Gen. 15:18; Ps. 
110:4). (Shepherd 1962, 890) 

It is appropriate to recognize at the beginning of this section that here "the 
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author explains Jesus's priestly identity by comparing his work and commis¬ 
sion to that of Levitical priests... [and] highlights Jesus's priestly mission on 
behalf of humanity" (Mason 2016, 13). Two of the primary terms about Je¬ 
sus in Hebrews are "Son" and "Priest, High Priest." The term "Son" is first 
found in the NT in Mk. 1:1; Mt. 4:3; Lk. 1:35; and Jn. 1:34, and occurs in He¬ 
brews 1:2, 5 [twice], 8; 3:6, 4:14; 5:5, 8; 6:6; 7:3, 28; 10:29. However, the 
terms "Priest, High Priest" occur first and only in Hebrews: "Priest" [5:6; 

7:3, 17, 21; 10:21]; "High Priest" [2:17; 3:1; 4:14-15; 5:5, 10; 6:20; 7:26; 

8:1, 3; 9:11]. 

In fact, the majority of attention in Hebrews is directed toward Jesus as the 
perfect High Priest and His perfect Priesthood - although the term for 
priesthood in reference to Jesus is found only in 7:24 (hierosunen). 

So, let's dig into the details of Jesus as the Perfect High Priest and His 
Perfect Priesthood: 

A. Perfect High Priest (4:14-5:10) 

1. Affirmations/Qualifications (4:14-5:4) 

The affirmations about Jesus as archierea megan ("great 
High Priest") involve his qualifications as such and are five 
in number: 

(1) Sphere of Influence (4:14) 

Echontes oun archierea hega dieleluthonta tous 
ouranous, 'lesoun ton huion tou theou, kratomen 
tes homologias ("Therefore, having a great high 
priest who passed through the heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God, let us hold fast the confession") 

The participle echontes ("having") is a present tense 
verb and is often translated "since we have." After all, 
the action within participles is subservient to the ac¬ 
tion of the main verb krateo ("let us hold fast"), a 
hortatory subjection with the first person plural. 

"Simultaneous action relative to the main verb is or- 
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dinarily expressed by the present" (Dand and Mantey 
1955, 230), as is the case here. 

The adjective megon ("great") serves to accentuate 
or strengthen, again, the stroke of superiority; this time 
regarding the sphere of influence in which this High 
Priest functions or operates. The Aaronical priesthood 
functioned on earth and consisted of gorgeous apparel, 
a grand, ornate temple, and religious rites designed to 
inspire and capture the imagination. The high priest 
would pass from the altar and step behind the veil of 
the Holy of Holies. 

But this High Priest dieleluthota tous ouranous ("passed 
through the heavens"), and in the words of 1:3, "sat 
down at the right hand of the Majesty on high" where 
He functions as our "great High Priest." The verb dielelu¬ 
thota is a perfect tense participle and stresses a perma- 
ment, completed action. Thus, the sphere of His influ¬ 
ence is in the uncontaminated, absolutely perfect pre¬ 
sence of God Himself- all substance, no symbols. 

Indeed, this great High Priest passed "into heaven it¬ 
self (9:24) - the absolute, the highest heavens; the ab¬ 
solute, ubiquitous presence of God; to the very right 
hand of God, where he sits as an equal, and thus com¬ 
pletely competent to mediate between God and man" 
(Kendrick 1890, 64). 

Lest there be any question as to the identity of this High 
Priest, the name 'lesous ("Jesus") appears for the third 
time (2:9; 3:1), and for the first time is specifically called 
ton huion tou theou ("the Son of God" - cp. "His Son" in 
1:2, "My Son" in 1:5a, "a Son to Me" in 1:5b, "the Son" 
in 1:8, and "a Son" in 3:6). So, the divinity or deity of Je¬ 
sus is here affirmed, and another token of what is meant 
by "great." 

Such glorious realities are the reason why we are here 
exhorted kratomen tes homologies ("let us hold fast the 
confession"). The is the first of two occurrences of the 
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verb kratomen in Hebrews, here a hortatory subjunc¬ 
tive. "The main meaning is 'to seize/ 'to hold/ of taking 
one's stand, keeping or following" (Michaelis 1965, 911- 
912). The present tense indicates "keep on holding fast, 
or to cling to tenaciously" (Robertson 1932, 365). And 
the object of that tenacious clinging is tes homologias 
("the confession"). This is the second occurrence of this 
word (cp. 3:1 - see for comments). 

(2) Sympathy for Infirmities (4:15a) 

ou gar echomen archierea me dunamenon sumpathesai 
tais astheneiais hemon ("for we do not have a High 
Priest being unable to sympathesize with our infirm¬ 
ities"). Here is a very strong reason why the readers 
are encouraged to hold or cling tenaciously to the 
Christian confession: this High Priest is One of utter 
and complete sympathy regarding our infirmities. 

The English word sympathy is a transliteration (letter 
for letter parallel) of this Greek word sumpathesai 
which occurs in the New Testament only here and 10:34 
and means 

to suffer with, alongside, one who is affected like 
another by the same sufferings, impressions, emo¬ 
tions.' It denotes understanding and sympathetic 
participation in the destiny of others in all situa¬ 
tions, and is here given as the motive which led 
the pre-existent Son to take on flesh.... His sum¬ 
pathesai is not a sympathetic understanding 
which condones everything but a fellow-feeling 
which derives from full acquaintance with the 
seriousness of the situation and which can take 
in the guilt concealed from us. (Michaelis 1967, 
935-936) 
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The expression tais astheneiais hemon ("our infirmities") 
"signifies 'weakness' or 'impotence' of different kinds 
... has almost the sense of 'sin/ and has thus the sense 
of moral imperfection" (Stahlin 1964, 490, 492). Thayer 
notes that it involves "various kinds of proclivity to sin" 

(1977, 80). Furthermore, it "probably has a direct refer¬ 
ence to afflictions undergone in consequence of a pro¬ 
fession of the Christian faith, and in their nature tending 
to shake the resolution to remain stedfast in that pro¬ 
fession" (Brown 1862, 231). Taylor says it conveys "not 
just a human limitation but a conscious feebleness and 
trembling in temptation" 1967, 59). His comment ushers 
us into the very next affirmation about Jesus as the 
Perfect High Priest. 

[BTW: This word will appear again in 5:2; 7:28; 11:34.] 

(3) Sinlessness of Intercession (4:15b-16)] 

pepeirasmenon de koto panto kath' homoioteto choris 
hamartia ("but having been tempted in the same way 
as [us, yet] without sin") - This, of course, reminds the 
readers of His identification with His brethren men¬ 
tioned earlier in 2:14, 17-18. And yet a primary differ¬ 
ence between Jesus and His brethren exists, and that 
is another affirmation which qualifies Him to be the 
great and perfect High Priest: choris homortias ("with¬ 
out sin"). 

Again, of the more than ten different words in the NT for 
sin, the word hamartia is the most frequently found 
word and means "to transgress, to do wrong, to sin 
against God, more than failure; it is a responsible 
condition or characteristic involving guilt, and implies 
more than just 'missing the mark'" (Stagg 1962,15). 

The proclamation of Hb. is that Christ is the eter¬ 
nal High-priest who has offered Himself as a sacri- 
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fice and thus made atonement and taken away 
sin. As such a High-priest He is distinguished from 
human high-priests (ex anthropon lambanomenos, 
5:1) by His sinlessness. (Grundmann 1964, 314). 

The significance of His sinless intercession takes another 
twist in v. 16 as another word of exhortation or invita¬ 
tion is extended: proserchometha oun meta parresios to 
throno tes choritos ("Let us therefore keep on coming 
with boldness to the throne of grace") - 
The word oun ('therefore") is an inferential conjunction 
and connects with His sinless intercession a conclusion 
one ought to reach: the sinful ones hove a sinless One os 
High Priest who is always there for those who will keep 
on coming to Him. 

As noted in the translation, proserchometha is a pre¬ 
sent tense, subjunctive mode, first person plural and 
is a hortatory appeal to "keep on coming," and do so 
as a "reverent approach for worship (7:25; 10:1, 22; 

11:6; 12:18, 22)" (Robertson 1932, 366). "It is the word 
for worshipers, meaning those who enter into the pre¬ 
sence of God and realize their union and communion 
with Him. It includes acceptance and access, and im¬ 
plies assurance within and the right to the fullest pos¬ 
sible appeal" (Thomas 1944, 95), 

The word parresias ("boldness, confidence"), which 
first appeared in 3:6 (cp. comments on that verse) in¬ 
dicates "a confidence arising from the certain knowledge 
that our High Priest has 'passed into the heavens' with 
the blood that cleanseth from all sin" (Brown 1862, 234). 
It indicates "the reward of a good conscience, which en¬ 
ables a loyal servant of God to approach him frankly or 
resolute confidence (3:6). [It] includes prayer in this con- 
caption of approaching God, but is prayer as the out¬ 
come of faith and hope" (Moffatt 1924, 59-60). The 
word appears again in 10:19, 35. 
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to throno tes choritos ("the throne of grace") is 

the place of supreme exaltation - the place where 
mercy and grace are found and imparted in all 
their royal richness and fulness. To this supreme 
and heavenly propitiatory we are encouraged to 
come boldly. We are to come with confidence 
that we shall be accepted of him who is so com¬ 
passionate and kind. " (Seiss 1846, 114) 

The purpose ( hina ) of coming to this throne is twofold: 

(1) labomen eleos ("we may receive mercy") - 

The word labomen is a 2 nd Aorist Subjunctive and indi¬ 
cates "to bring under one's control on one's own initia¬ 
tive, to take to oneself" (Delling 1967, 5) - that is, by 
faith. The responsibility of properly responding to God's 
offer of mercy may be rejected, as in the case of the 
ancient wilderness-wanderers. The readers should not 
follow in their footsteps. 

The cry for mercy from others has been a frequent cry 
from many and which has dotted the pages of history 
from the beginning of time itself. So, "here is the 
priceless treasure free and abundant for all who will 
come. Was there ever so great a benefaction proffered 
to our race!" (Seiss 1846, 115). 

(2) kai charin heuromen ("we may find grace") - 
The word heuromen indicates a search (cp. Mt. 7:7-8). 
"Grace has reference to man's unworthiness, so as it 
implieth the free will of God; that what God doth he 
doth for his own sake, of his own gracious good 
pleasure, without any desert on man's part" (Gouge 
1866, 341). 

So, the pattern is typical: "We first obtain mercy and 
then find grace" (Dods 1976, 285). Or as Kendrick puts 
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it: "'Mercy' regards us as wretched, sinful, victims of 
disease, sorrow, and death; 'grace' favor, as helpless and 
without claim, objects of gratuitous and unmerited 
bounty" (1890, 65). Thomas sums it up rather succinct¬ 
ly: "As we need mercy because of our sin, so we need 
grace because of our weakness" (Thomas 1944, 60). 

Both terms combine eis eukoiron boetheion ("for 
timely help") - eukairon occurs in the NT only here 
and Mk. 6:21. "Here the time of help is left to the 
judgment of God, but the human homoiotes [in every¬ 
thing the same way as we are] (v. 15) ensures that the 
coming of this time does not stretch the patience of 
Christians too far" (Delling 1965, 462). Green calls this 
"seasonable assistance" (1976, 323), that is, "in the hour 
of trial and crisis" (Bruce 1964, 87). 

Boetheion occurs in the NT only here and Ac. 27:17. 

It refers to "'well-timed help,' 'for help in the nick of 
time,' before too late" (Robertson 1932, 366). 

The concluding remarks by C. Jerdan on this section 
are well-worth repeating: 

To the universe at large God's throne is a throne 
of majesty; to sinners, it is a throne of judgment; 
to believers, the presence of Christ at God's right 
hand makes it a 'throne of grace.' And the thought 
of our High Priest's tender sympathy should fill us 
with holy confidence to go daily and hourly into 
the Divine presence for the supplies which we 
need. What a joy to know that we have a Friend 
at court, and that he is our Sovereign's Son! As 
often as we look up to his open, loving face, we 
may use all 'liberty of speech' in asking pardoning 
mercy for the past and helping grace for the fu- 
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ture. (1950, 117) 


The hymn says it well: "What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear, What a privilege to carry 
Everything to God in prayer. Oh, what peace we often 
forfeit. Oh, what needless pain we bear, All because we 
do not carry everything to God in prayer." 

(4) Significance of Identification (5:1-3) 

v.l - Pas gar archiereus ex anthropon lambanomenos 
huper anthropon kathistatai ta pros ton theon ("For 
every high priest taken from among men is appointed 
on behalf of men in things pertaining to God") - 
The word gar ("For") gives reason as to why certain re¬ 
gulations had to be met for high priests in the OT, and 
by building-block implication, why those same regula¬ 
tions were both met and superseded by Jesus. Thus, the 
idea of the superiority of Jesus is again accentuated 
here. 

Every high priest was a man who, of course, was taken, 
chosen or set apart from other men by men for this par¬ 
ticular office. "The former convenant had been main¬ 
tained by the institution of the high priesthood" (Scott 
1922,122), even though it was not without limitations. 
The Eternal High Priest had also become man and from 
among other men He too was set apart, not by men, but 
by God. Since "the Lord's incarnation is a pre-requisite 
to his priesthood" (Kendrick 1890, 66), any denial or 
trifling with his manhood is an egregious error which 
cannot be tolerated to any degree. 

The verb kathistatai ("appointed, put in charge") occurs 
here for the first time in Hebrews [cp. 7:28; 8:3]. This 
present tense indicative "may be rendered, is wont to 
be appointed, not in the sense, each one is wont to be 
[repeatedly] appointed, but, it is wont to happen to each 
that he is appointed" (Burton 1900, 57). 
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The word itself means "'to set in an elevated position, in 
an office,' 'to install,' 'to make someone something,' 'to 
put him in a certain position or state'" (Oepke 1965, 
444-445), to "ordain" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 391), 

"to conduct the worship of God" (Thayer 1977, 314). 

to pros ton theon ("things pertaining to God") - In other 
words, the high priests then, and the High Priest now, is 
"a middle man, mediator between man and God" (Kend¬ 
rick 1890, 66). This is of superlative significance because 
that author of Hebrews regards "Christianity as the New 
Covenant" (Scott 1922,122). Therefore, the identifica¬ 
tion of the Perfect High Priest in this New Covenant is 
another manifestation that "Christ has verily accom¬ 
plished all that was implied and foreshadowed in the 
levitical service" (Ibid., 123). 

So, the role of the high priest is that of a mediator 
whose "central responsibility is to make 'gifts and sacri¬ 
fices', a generic description of sacrifices (cf. 8:3; 9:9) (At- 
tridge 2001, 1243). 

hina prosphere doro te koi thusois huper homortion 
("that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices in behalf 
of sins") - hino ("that") introduces the purpose of the 
high priest: 

The primary function of the high priest was to 
administer and direct the sacrificial system. He 
alone was allowed to go behind the veil of the 
holy of holies on the Day of Atonement (Lev. 

16:2). He dealt with the sin offerings whose 
blood was brought into the sanctuary of the 
temple (Lev. 4:3-21). The high priest's re¬ 
sponsibilities included all the sacrificial activi¬ 
ties that took place inside the temple, either 
with his direct involvement or under his super- 
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vision. (McCready 1986, 962) 


The verb prosphere is a present tense, subjunctive 
mode, active voice and refers to the ongoing, year by 
year process of the high priest in offering or presenting 
what only he could offer: "the sacrifice unique to the 
high priest, the offering for sins on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment (Lev. 16)" (Attridge 2001, 1244). 
doro te kai thusios huper homortion ("both gifts and 
sacrifices for sins") should not be seen as two separate 
features but a collective expression for many different 
kinds of sacrifices and offerings. Of course, 

Not all the sacrifices addressed the problem of the 
disruption of fellowship between God and man. 
Some, like the peace or fellowship offerings, were 
rich times of sharing with one another the gifts of 
God in His presence. But others, like the whole- 
burnt offering, sin offerings, or guilt offering, were 
specifically provided for the hiatus caused by sin's 
damaging effects.... Man, by his sin against God, 
owed his very life as a forfeit to God; but God had 
provided that animals' lives should serve for the 
time being until the God-man could later give His 
life as the only proper and final substitute. 

(Kaiser 1978,116-117) 

So, since attention is focused in this passage on the high 
priest himself, "the particular class of offerings intended 
is indicated by the added words 'for sins'" (Bruce 1964, 

8; Attridge 2001, 1244). Dods offers straightforward ad¬ 
vice: "Were there no sins there would be no priest. The 
fact that we are sinners, therefore, should not daunt us, 
or prevent our using the intercession of the priest" 

(1976, 285). 
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V. 2 - metriopathein dunamenos tois agnoousin kai 
planomenois ("being able to deal gently with the ig¬ 
norant and misguided ones") 

The present tense participle dunomenos ("being able, 
capable of, can do, able to do") is inextricably tied to 
the next word for its full meaning/understanding: 
metriopathein ("deal gently") is found only here in the 
NT. It is "not synonymous with 'sympathize' (4:15)" (At- 
tridge 2001, 1244). The word was "coined by moral phi¬ 
losophers to describe the golden mean between extra¬ 
vagant grief and hard apathy.... it describes modera¬ 
tion of anger in a person who has been provoked" 
(Trentham 1972, 41). It means one who is able to 
moderate his passions oremotions. It denotes "one who 
is not unduly disturbed by the errors, faults, sins, of oth¬ 
ers, but bears with them gently" (Thayer 1977, 407). This 
does not mean that all of the various high priests were 
equally possessed with this trait, but "it is the ideal of his 
office that is spoken of" (Barmby 1950, 136). 

It is for sure that "a high priest could not make fitting 
expiation for sins which filled him, at the very time, with 
feelings of indignation and exasperation against those 
who were guilty of them" (Bruce 1964, 91). Or in the 
irresistible words of Marcus Dods: 

If the priest is cordially to plead with God for the 
sinner, he must bridle his natural disgust at the 
loathsomeness of sensuality, his impatience at the 
frequently recurring fall, his hopeless alienation 
from the hypocrite and the superficial, his indig¬ 
nation at any confession he hears from the peni¬ 
tent. (1976, 286) 

This remarkable self-control or moderation is directed 
tois agnoousin kai planomenois ("to the ignorant and 
those being misguided, wayward") - Both of these pre- 
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sent tense participles suggest action in motion. How¬ 
ever, the second participle planomenois is a passive 
voice which indicates that the subject is being acted 
upon by something or someone else. In this case, it is 
those who are ignorant who are being misguided by 
such unintentional ignorance. "This characterization of 
the sinners as 'ignorant and wayward' reflects the 
stipulation that sin-offerings apply only to unwitting 
offences (Lev. 4:2; 5:21-22; Num. 15:22-31; Deut. 

17:12)" (Attridge 2001, 1244). In other words, "those 
who sin because of the weakness of human nature" 
(Trentham 1972, 41). "It was for such people - for those 
who succumbed to the moral infirmities that are com¬ 
mon to mankind - that sin-offerings were prescribed in 
the law (Num. 15:28). No such provision was made for 
the deliberate and defiant lawbreaker" (Bruce 1964, 91). 

So, this ideal ability of the high priest to exercise "gentle 
forbearance" (Ibid) or "bear gently with" (American 
Standard Version) is grounded in his awareness of his 
own weakness/infirmity: 

epei kai autos perikeitai astheneian[" since he himself 
is also subject to weakness") - In other words, "the 
thought of his own weakness and sin makes him mode¬ 
rate in his (justifiable) displeasure and anger at the sins 
of the people" (Michaelis 1967, 938). This is the second 
occurrence of the word astheneian [cp. 4:15 for com¬ 
ments] in Hebrews. 

The Perfect High Priest, however, bears gently with His 
people - and more - even though He Himself has no 
weakness. The note of Superiority is once again heard. 

V. 3 kai di' auten opheilei, kathos peri tou laou, houtos 
kai peri autou prospherein peri hamartion ("and because 
of it he is obligated, as for the people, so also for him- 
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self, to offer sacrifices for sins") 

Despite his position and role as the high priest, he is 
still a human being who is flawed with weakness, and 
who also must make sacrifices for his own sins, in ad¬ 
dition to that of the people. The Perfect High Priest, 
however, is choris hamartias ("without sin" - 4:15) and 
His entire focus is exclusively in behalf of "those who will 
inherit salvation"(l:14); "sons to glory" (2:10); His 
"brethren" (2:11,12, 17; 3:1,12); "those who are sanc¬ 
tified" (2:11); "dear children" (2:13); "partakers of a hea¬ 
venly calling" (3:1); "His house" (3:6); and "we who have 
believed" (4:3). 

Of the more than ten different words in the NT for sin, 
the word hamartia is the most frequently found word 
(cp. 1:3 and other references to the word in Hebrews) 
and means "to transgress, to do wrong, to sin against 
God, more than failure; it is a responsible condition or 
characteristic involving guilt, and implies more than just 
'missing the mark'" (Stagg 1962,15). 

Is it any wonder that He is the true and eternal High 
Priest? Why would any sensible person wander from 
His pathways? 

(5) Selflessness of Interest/Initiative (5:4) 

The fifth and final affirmation about Jesus as the quali¬ 
fied Perfect High Priest zeroes in on another trait which 
was common for high priests in the OT: selflessness. 
kai ouch heouto tis lambanei ten timen olio koloumenos 
hupo tou theou kothosper koi 'Aaron ("and no one takes 
the honor to himself but [receives such] being called by 
God, even as Aaron") 

The very first person to be the high priest was Aaron, 
the brother of Moses (Ex. 28:1; Lev. 8; Num. 16-18). This 
did not happen as a result of the popular vote of the 
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people, after diligent campaigning by Aaron and his 
supporters. There was no self-seeking whatsoever. It 
occurred by the call of God Himself. So, the author of 
Hebrews, "in citing the analogy of the Aaronic priest¬ 
hood, stresses its inward side and its divine call rather 
than its titular [having a title] privilege as derived by 
family lineage" (Manson 1950,107). 

Thus, since the position of High Priest is initiated by di¬ 
vine authority rather than human interest and selfish 
seeking, "any high priest thereafter must be called by 
God to be considered the authentic and authoritative 
representative for the people before God" (Guthrie 
1998, 188). This was certainly and exceedingly true 
for Jesus, as the next verse so clearly states. In fact, 
v. 5 is somewhat of a transition verse between this 
fifth affirmation of Him as the Perfect High Priest and 
and His appointment by God in vs. 5-10. In other words, 
like Aaron, Jesus did not seek this position out of selfish 
motives, but was also appointed by God. So, again, the 
verse is a crossover and fits neatly into both perspec¬ 
tives. 

Appointment (5:5-10) 

"Among the brilliant insights of our author, none is more 
impressive than his argument in chapter 5 concerning Jesus 
as high priest of the order of Melchizedek (in the NT men¬ 
tioned only in Hebrews)" (Hagner 2016, 154). 

(1) The Person Behind the Appointment (5:5-6) 

V. 5 - Houtos kai ho Christos ouch heouton edoxosen jene- 
thenai orchiereo ("So also Christ did not glorify Himself to 
become High Priest")- 

Just as Aaron did not take the initiative to become a high 
priest, neither did Christ: both were appointed by God. 
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The verb edoxasen ("glorify") occurs only here in Hebrews. 
However, the noun doxa ("glory"), in reference to Jesus, ap¬ 
pears in 1:3 ("the radiance of God's glory"); 2:7, 9 ("crowned 
with glory"); 3:3 ("more glory than Moses"); 13:21 ("to whom 
be the glory"). In none of these references is Jesus depicted as 
seeking or pursuing any type of recognition or honor. Never¬ 
theless, such recognition or honor is, indeed, bestowed upon 
Him primarily by God (1:3; 2:7,9; 3:3) and for God (13:21). 
Indeed, the word "denotes 'divine and heavenly radiance,' 

'the loftiness and majesty of God,' and even the 'being of 
God'" (Kittel 1964, 237). 

One might be tempted to think that "the Christ/Messiah/An- 
nointed One of God" would, could, or should come in radiant 
splendor and extravagance. But "it was not personal ambition 
that moved Christ. He did not come in His own name, nor did 
He seek to glorify Himself" (Dods 1976, 287). He left any such 
special recognition to His Father, Who actually did just that by 
appointing Him the Perfect High Priest. 

So, this divine call and appointment is actually and factually 
anchored in OT scripture. In this verse, it is Ps. 2:7, quoted al¬ 
ready in 1:5: Huios mou ei su, ego semeron gegenneka se 
("You are My Son, Today I have begotten you") - In 1:5, the 
reference is to "Christ's enthronement - the day when the 
Most High gave public notice that He had exalted the crucified 
Jesus as 'both Lord and Christ' (Acts 2:36)" (Bruce 1964, 94). 
That same truth is here applied from a slightly different per¬ 
spective. In other words, the same God Who so exalted or 
enthroned His Son is the very God Who also appointed Him as 
the Perfect High Priest. 

V. 6 - kothos kai en hetero legei, Su hiereus eis ton aiona kata 
ten taxin Melchisedek ("just as He also says in another [pas¬ 
sage], You a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek") 
This second OT scripture is verse 4 from Psalm 110, and is 
applied to Jesus in an "unprecedented way in the early Church 
... another scripture which speaks of another priestly order, 
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and designates the Davidic king as priest of this order" (Bruce 
1964, 94-95). The author's intent is to establish the fact that 
although the Son is eternal (1:2-13), He became the Perfect 
High Priest also. So, the author "links the concepts of sonship 
and priesthood in his Christology" (Guthrie 1998, 189; cp. At- 
tridge 1989, 146; Attridge 1992, 1244; Thomas 1944, 63; 

Brown 1862, 246). Of course, "this had been already suggested 
in 1:2-3 where the activities of the Son include the purification 
of men from their sins" (Moffatt 1924, 64). 

The fact that Jesus is "a priest forever according to the order of 
Melchizedek" brings to light some interesting parallels. How¬ 
ever, "his interest is not in the actual Melchizedek [mentioned 
in the OT only in Gen. 14:18; Ps. 110:4; but mentioned in Heb. 
5:6, 10; 6:20; 7:1, 10, 11,15, 17, 21], but in the prophetic sig¬ 
nificance of this dim figure, who is so described in Scripture as 
to typify the Son of God" (Scott 1922, 127). Also, this verse 
"forms the basis for the [extended] exposition of [the priestly 
order of Melchizedek in] chap. 7" (Attridge 1992, 101). 

The author is addressing people who readily acknowledged 
that Jeus was the Messiah whose sacrificial death led to their 
regeneration in the past. Some of them, at least, seemed not 
quite sure, however, that He was also the Perfect High Priest 
whose intercession in their behalf was critical for their sancti¬ 
fication and the world-wide outreach to which they were 
called (Manson 1950, 108). The voice which said, "Thou art 
My Son," also said, "Thou art a priest forever," and both were 
"a part of the primitive tradition of the world-mission" (Ibid.) 
which the ancient Israelites foolishly ignored and paid the 
price again and again. The modern Church should learn the 
lesson now set before them and avoid paying that same price. 

(2) The Pathway to Appointment (5:7-10) 

V. 7 - hos en tois hemerais tes sorkos autou deeseis te koi 
hiketerios pros ton dunomenon sozein auton ek thanatou 
meto krouges ischuros koi dokruon prosenegkos, koi 
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eisokoustheis opo tes eulabeias ("[Him - v.5] Who in the days 
of His flesh, after having offered up both prayers and pleas 
with strong outcries and tears to the One Who is able to save 
Him out of death, and having been heard because of His 
reverence") - 

The expression tois hemerais tes sorkos outou ("days of His 
flesh") occurs nowhere else in the NT. It is a unique "expres¬ 
sion which emphasizes the conditions of human weakness of 
which He partook during His earthly life" (Bruce 1964, 98). 

It is "an emotional and tender statement of the fact of the 
Redeemer's manhood. It reminds us of all the frailty, the 
temptation, the suffering, the death to which 'the flesh' is 
liable" (Kendrick 1890, 68). 

The mention of deeseus koi hiketerios ("prayers and tears") 
demonstrate "how truly he shared the lot of man on earth" 
(Moffatt 1924, 65). This following is a "graphic portrait of the 
human Christ at prayer" (Attridge 1992, 101). 
deeseus ("prayers") is relatively common in the NT: Lk. 1:13; 
2:37; 5:33; Ac. 1:14; Ro. 10:1; 2 Co. 1:11; 9:14; Ep. 6:18 (twice); 
Ph. 1:4, 19; 4:6; 1 Ti. 2:1; 5:5; 2 Ti. 1:3; Ja. 5:16; 1 Pt. 3:12. 

The word means "imploring God's aid in some particular mat¬ 
ter" (Thayer 1977, 126); "desires for some good" (Junkin 1873, 
195). 


In the NT it always has the sense of 'to ask' or 'to seek' 

... [and] comes to be used for requests to God and 
therefore for 'to pray,' 'prayer,' 'petition.' In this sense it 
is first used for specific prayer in concrete situations. 
Thus Jesus prays that Peter's faith may be strengthened 
(Lk. 22:32; [and] Hb. 5:7 being the only other verse in 
which it is used of the prayer of Jesus. (Greeven 1964, 
40-41) 

The word hiketerias ("tears") occurs nowhere else in the NT. 

Outside of the NT, the word denotes asking for protection or 
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justice from those in authority (Moulton and Milligan 1930, 
(302). Westcott maintains that the word means the same here 
"the supplication of one in need of protection or help in some 
overwhelming calamity [cp. Mk. 14:32-42]" (1889, 125; cp. 
Brown 1862, 253); "cries out for the prevention or removal of 
evils" (Junkin 1873,195). This seems to be the case here. 
Kendrick, however, thinks the two terms "have no essential 
difference of meaning; they are simply doubled for emphasis" 
1890, 68). Furthermore, Buchsel regards them together as "a 
traditional phrase which helps to show that Hb. is written in 
the cultivated language of educated circles" (1965, 297). How¬ 
ever, he offers no evidence to support this conclusion. 

meta krouges ischuros kai dokruno ("with strong outcries and 
tears") - The word krauges (plural: "outcries, shouts") occurs 
only here in Hebrews [but is also found in Mt. 25:6; Ac. 23:9; 
Ep. 4:31; Re. 14:18; 21:4]. The word dakruno (plural: "tears") 
occurs here and 12:17 [also Mk. 9:24; Lk. 7:38, 44; Ac. 20:19, 
31; 2 Co. 2:4; 2 Ti. 1:4; Re. 7:17; 21:4], Both these expressions 
indicate "the intensity of His supplications" (Thomas 1944, 63). 
Moffatt notes that "there are three different kinds of prayer, 
entreaty, crying, and tears. Entreaty is offered in a quiet voice, 
crying with a raised voice, but tears are higher than all" (1924, 
65). 

Taken together, these two terms 

evidently denote the manner of the 'prayers and suppli¬ 
cations;' and the thrice-repeated prayer in the garden 
recorded by the evangelists may be well conceived to 
have been thus loudly uttered, so as to be heard by the 
three disciples, a stone's cast distant, before sleep over¬ 
came them. (Barmby 1950, 138) 

The "anguish and pathos" (Robertson 1932, 369) are, indeed, 
reflected in Mk. 14:32-42; Mt. 26:36-46; Lk. 22:39-46. 
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pros ton dunomenon sozein outon ek thonotou ("to the One 
able to save Him out of death") - Jesus had prayed that God 
might not make or let Him drink the cup of death (Jn. 12:27; 
Mt. 26:36-46; Mk. 14:32-42; Lk. 22:39-46). But His prayer to 
be "delivered from/out of death" was conditional: "if" it was 
possible (cp. Mt. 26:39, 42). Since His Father was the One 
calling the shots (so to speak), and Who alone had the abili¬ 
ty to provide another way, His focus was on Him and not 
them (those carrying out the crucifixion syndrome). In the 
lone recording of Mt. 26:53, Jesus said, "Do you think that 
I cannot appeal to My Father, and He will at once put at My 
disposal more than twelve legions [72,000] of angels? How 
then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that it must happen this 
way?" 

Plus, His prayer was not that death may be averted but that 
"He may be saved 'out of it/ when it comes - brought, that 
can only be, to the glory and honor which are to be His on the 
full accomplishment of that work, of which His death formed 
a necessary part" (Milligan 1899, 108). 
koi eisakoustheis apo tes eulobeios ("and was heard because 
of/on account of His reverence") - The term eulabeias ("godly 
fear, reverence") appears only in Hebrews here andl2:28. It 
here refers to "the godly fear which leaves everything to the 
will of God" (Moffatt 1924, 66). "The reverential submission 
to the will of God, his Father, was the basis for the answer to 
our Lord's prayers" (Trenthaml972, 42). 

So, perhaps the most significant word in the midst of it all 
was the added nevertheless (Mt. 26:39; Mk. 14:36; Lk. 22:42). 
His uncompromising passion was "Thy will be done," and in 
this seemingly simple statement. His reverential awe of God 
was heard and demonstrated. Even though His Father did not 
have another way and did not deliver Him from this sacrifice 
for sin. He did answer His prayer in another way: He sent an 
angel to strengthen Him to endure it all (Lk. 22:43). So, His 
prayer was "fully and truly granted" (Lenski 1966, 164). 

As will be seen in the next verse, "a parallel is made between 
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the eulobeio of Jesus and the obedience ( hypakouein ) of be¬ 
lievers. There is an implied analogy here: as the Son relates to 
the Father, so Christians relate to the Son" (Hamm 1990, 283). 

V. 8 - kaiper on huios, emathen aph' hon epothen ten hupa- 
koen ("although being a Son, He learned obedience from the 
things He suffered") - Even though Jesus was the Son Whom 
the Father fathered, and was divine in nature, He was also a 
human being and he learned "humanly his lesson of obedi¬ 
ence" (Barmby 1950, 139). The present tense participle on is 
"concessive" (Moule 1953, 102; Burton 1900, 170)). 

It is the most natural thing in the world for a son to 
learn obedience by suffering; indeed, our author makes 
this very point in Ch. 12:5ff. But it is not any ordinary 
son that he is speaking about here, but the Son of God. 
... He set out from the start on the path of obedience 
to God, and learned by the sufferings which came His 
way in consequence just what obedience to God in¬ 
volved in practice in the conditions of human life on 
earth. (Bruce 1964, 103) 

It sounds somewhat surprising to some that Jesus is said to 
have learned obedience. After all, this verb ( manthano ) in¬ 
dicates to learn "as a disciple; with a humble, willing subjection 
to, and a ready reception of the instructions given: but of 
Christ it is said here, he 'learned obedience;' not that he 
'learned to obey" (Owen 1812, 63). 

Some may object that His position as "Son" of God provided 
Him with such insights and knowledge that it was beyond Him 
to have to learn anything. This mindset, however, ignores the 
fact that He was also a real human being. "This sonship did not 
immunize him from the necessity of learning as every genuine¬ 
ly human being must learn. The deepest lessons of life are 
learned through anguish.The learning of Jesus was not an 
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exception to this" (Trentham 1972, 42). In his commentary 
on Hebrews, George Guthrie quotes Scott Duvall who calls 
this a "'sweet surprise.' In other words, the dynamics in the 
situation are not what you would expect" (1998, 190). 

So, this small section of scripture may be regarded as a "suc¬ 
cinct and crisp statement of the humanity of Jesus in full har¬ 
mony with Luke 2:40, 52 and with Heb. 2:10" (Robertson 1932, 
370). 

Indeed, the Christian conviction regarding Jesus is that "the 
things which Christ suffered in obeying God's will taught Him 
perfect submission and at the same time perfect devotedness 
to man" (Dods 1976, 289). 

Thus, "the ultimate obedience was learned in Gethsemane, 
after Gethsemane, and on the cross the obedience [which was 
drenched and dressed in suffering] was only carried out" 
(Lenski 1966, 163). 

V. 9 - kai teleiotheis egeneto posin tois hupakouousin auto 
aitios soterias aioniou ("and having been made perfect, He be¬ 
came to all those who are obeying Him [the] source of eternal 
salvation") - 

The verb teleiotheis is a 1 st Aorist Passive Participle ("having 
been made perfect") and refers to "the completion of the pro¬ 
cess of training mentioned by this same verb in 2:10 'by means 
of suffering' ( dia pathematon) [and] as stated again in verse 8" 
(Robertson 1932, 370). Here, as in 2:10, it means 

'to consecrate as priest'. This is its technical meaning 
throughout that portion of the LXX (Exod. Lev. Deut.) 
which deals with priesthood consecration; it is in fact 
their only word for consecrating a priest: its close con¬ 
nection in this epistle with the priesthood of Christ 
proves conclusively to my mind that it is used in the 
same sense. Without this reference to the priesthood 
the subsequent allusions, in 2:11 to sanctification, and 
in 2:17 to the character required by a priest, becomes 
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abrupt and obscure. (Rendall 1883, 21) 


Furthermore, "this perfection was seen on the one side in the 
complete fulfillment of man's destiny by Christ through abso¬ 
lute self-sacrifice, and on the other in His exaltation to the 
right hand of God, which was in the divine order its due con¬ 
sequence" (Westcott 1889, 129). 

This verb teleioteis also appears in 7:19, 28; 9:9; 10:1, 14; 
11:40; 12:23. Again, the context in each location colors the 
precise meaning therein used. 

posin tois hupokouousin auto ("to all who are obeying Him") 
The present tense of this participle indicates that the salvation 
Jesus offers is dependent upon "constant obedience" (Lenski, 
1966,167). That is, it "reinforces its conditional character (cf. 
2:1-4; 3:6, 14)" (Attridge 2001, 1244). The term appears again 
in 11:8. 

The very hypakou always means 'to obey' in the 
sense of submitting one's will, understanding, con¬ 
duct, or allegiance to the will of another [Specq, 
Theological Lexicon of the New Testament, 1:446-50]. 
Just as Jesus 'learned obedience' in his earthly suf¬ 
fering, he calls people to respond in obedience to 
his will. Just as Jesus persevered, reverently bending 
his will to that of the Father in spite of extreme suf¬ 
fering, so Christians are called to total abandonment 
to the divine will; this call does not change with the 
onslaught of persection. (Guthrie 1998, 191) 

This word is used by the author "in order to match the obe¬ 
dience of Jesus, for we are his brothers (2:11). We learn our 
obedience to him from him. He is our example" (Lenski 1966, 
1667). 
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The word oitios ("source, cause") appears only here in the 
NT. It means " that in which the cause of anything resides, 
causative, causing, the author" (Thayer 1977, 18). Its one 
occurrence in the LXX is in 1 Sam. 22:22 where David tells 
Abiathar that he is cause of "the death of your father's 
whole family." 

Its meaning here is basically the same as archegon ("author, 
leader, pioneer") in 2:10 - but a more "personal term" (Lenski 
1966,167). As the Perfect High Priest who alone had previous¬ 
ly offered the perfect sacrifice for sin, He 

obtained all necessary merit, power, and sympathy- 
He is at once the procurer and the bestower of salva¬ 
tion. He has done everything that is necessary to make 
the salvation of His people consistent with, and illustra¬ 
tive of, the perfections of the divine character and the 
principles of the divine government; and He actually 
does save His people from guilt, depravity, and misery. 
(Brown 1862, 258) 

soterias aioniou ("eternal salvation") - The word soterias 
("salvation") first appeared in 1:14; then 2:3, 10; and now 
for the fourth time. It will occur again in 6:9; 9:28; 11:7. 

The salvation which Jesus has procured is an 'eternal' 
one. The phrase 'eternal salvation' appears in the Old 
Testament: 'Israel shall be saved by Jehovah with an 
everlasting salvation' (Isa. 45:17). Here, however, the 
Christian salvation is eternal, like the 'eternal redemp¬ 
tion' of Ch. 9:12, the 'eternal inheritance' of Ch. 9:15, 
and the 'eternal covenant' of Ch. 13:20, because it is 
based on the sacrifice of Christ, once for all accom¬ 
plished, never to be repeated, and permanently valid. 
(Bruce 1964, 105). It also modifies "judgment" (6:2), 
"Spirit" (9:14), and "covenant" (13:20). 
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V. 10 - prosagoreutheis hupo tou theou archiereus kata 
ten taxin Melchisedek ("having been designated by God a 
high priest according to the order of Melchizedek") 

The verb prosagoreutheis ("having been designated") is a 1 st 
Aorist Passive Participle and occurs only here in the NT. It 
means "to be called, noticed, assigned, attributed to" (Liddell 
and Scott 1883, 1299); "to give a name to, to designate" (Cre- 
mer 1895, 603); "to speak to, to address, to salute, to name" 
(Groves 1830, 491). The passive voice indicates that Jesus was 
on the receiving end of this designation of "high priest" by 
none other than God Himself. Indeed, the appointment as 
such was by God. 

kata ten taxin Melchisedek ("according to, after the order 
of Melchizedek") - The expression means 

According to the Form, or Manner, or Kind of Priest¬ 
hood, or the Means of exercising it. The Apostle 
means, that Christ was called to be an High Priest 
after the order of Melchisedek, not by having a series 
of Successors, nor by having his Title founded upon 
any lineal descent; but as acting in His office, without 
depending on, or attachment to, any particular Family. 
(Sykes 1755, 67. 

Notice that He was not a priest after the order of Aaron. 

But there was a priesthood antecedent to that of Aaron, 
appointed of God to represent the way and manner how 
he would call Christ to this office; for as Melchisedec 
was constituted an high priest without ceremony, with¬ 
out sacrifice, without visible consecration, without the 
law of a carnal commandment; so was Christ by the im¬ 
mediate word of the Father, saying unto him, Thou art 
my Son, a priest for ever. And we observe, that he is not 
said to be a priest of the order of Melchisedec; for his 
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priesthood was different from his; but 'after the order of 
Melchisedec/ i.e., after the manner of the things spoken 
of the priesthood of Melchisedec. (Duncan 1844, 107) 


To bring together the central thrust of the connection with 
the OT, he strongly declares that "the prior, prophetic call of 
God is proof that Christ's mighty action as High Priest was 
valid, in the sense that it was in perfect fulfillment of the 
Scripture and in accordance with God's precise plan" (Taylor 
1967, 69). 

In other words, "our author reverts to Melchizedek at the end 
of this section of his argument, because he intends to go on 
now and elaborate the significance of his high-priestly order" 
(Bruce 1964, 106). "With Chapter Seven, [the priestly order of] 
Melchizedek is to be fully discussed" (Archer 1957, 38). 

Before proceeding as such, however, the author deviates from 
the significance just stated; it is a "digression on the dangers 
to the readers of unbelief" (Hagner 2016, 155). In this digres¬ 
sion he inserts another section of warning (rebuke, exhorta¬ 
tion, and encouragement). [Recall the first warning section 
was 2:1-4 and the second was 3:7-19]. 

Warning (5:11-6:8) 

V. 11 - Peri hou polus hem in ho logos kai dusermeneutos legein 
("Concerning Whom we have much to say and hard to explain") - 
The word hou ("whom, which") may be translated "Whom" in 
reference to Christ, or "which" in reference to the High Priesthood 
of Christ: either is appropriate. If the latter, then the author will, in 
fact, say much more about it in ch. 7, as previously noted. 

So, rather than a digression or deviation, as just mentioned, it may 
be an entirely appropriate preliminary or preparatory part of the 
package the author will unfold to them [in ch. 7] about Christ as 
the Perfect High Priest. 

polus ho logos "is a common literary phrase for 'there is much to 
say'" (Moffatt 1924, 69). 
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The word dusermeneutos ("hard to explain, interpret") occurs only 
here in the NT and means "difficult of explanation" (Thayer 1977, 
160), not because of the depth of meanings embodied within it, 
but: 

epei nothroi gegonate tais okoois ("since you became hard of hear¬ 
ing") - The verb gegonate is a Perfect tense and indicates that "the 
readers were once keen of hearing but have fallen into a dulled con¬ 
dition which is now their [existing] state, and it is due to their inclina¬ 
tion to no longer believe in Christ Jesus" (Lenski 1966,170). That is, 
their belief in Him is not being translated into actively pursuing the 
world-wide outreach ministry to which God called them. 

The term nothroi ("hard of hearing, sluggish, lazy") appears only here 
and 6:12 in the NT. It "connotes culpable negligence or sluggishness 
in their inattention to the public proclamation of biblical teachings. 
This passage, therefore, calls to mind the author's previous exhorta¬ 
tion in 2:1 to 'pay more careful attention ... to what we have heard" 
(Guthrie 1998, 201-202; Moffatt 1924, 69). Moulton and Milligan 
suggest "remission, slackness, and is probably a cognate with nosos 
["disease, illness, sickness"]" (1930, 432). Sadly stated, "this can 
become a besetting and destructive sin for the Christian" (Trentham, 
1972, 43). In keeping with the theme of Hebrews regarding world¬ 
wide mission outreach, the words of Thomas ring loudly: "Spiritual 
degeneration is therefore possible because God's will for the believer 
is constant progress" (1944, 68). 

The author tells the readers that he cannot lead them, as he 
would like, into the profundities of Christian theological know¬ 
ledge. This is because their inward capacity to receive is 
blunted and dulled. They have become nothroi tais akoais, 
sluggish in hearing and receptivity. This is connected with the 
fact that the recipients of the epistles do not have the validity 
of assured and persevering faith. This spiritual exhaustion, 
which is due to deficient confidence of hope in the future time 
of consummation, makes them nothroi, 6:12. Thus the word 
expresses a twofold deficiency which is no true part of the 
Christian life: a lack of receptivity for Christian gnosis [know- 
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lege], and a stale, exhausted spirit instead of the glowing joy 
of hope. When Christian lie shows exhaustion both in breath¬ 
ing in (hearing and receiving) and in breathing out (believing 
confidence in the future), the author of Hb. calls his readers 
nothroi. (Preisker 1967, 1126). 

V. 12 - kai gar opheilontes einai didaskaloi dia ton chronon ("For 
because of the time you ought to be teachers") - That is, they 
had been Christians long enough that such a period of time should 
have been sufficient to have equipped, enabled, or qualified them 
to be teaching others. After all, it is built within the very fabric of the 
Christian faith that growth, development, and progress in "grace and 
knowledge" is only normal, not nominal. "The pupil of to-day should 
be the teacher of to-morrow" (Kendrick 1890, 72). 

palin chreian echete tou didaskein humas tina ta stoicheia tes arches 
ton logion tou theou ("you have need again for someone to teach 
you the first/basic principles/lessons of the words of God") 

The author is shocked to the core that his readers are, in fact, "back¬ 
ward hearers who have remained virtually at the ABC stage of 
religious understanding... .An effort of thought is required in order 
to lead the community out of its complacent contentment with the 
mere elementary principles of faith" (Manson 1950, 60). 
ta stoicheia tes arches ("the first elements") refers to "what is basic 
or primary, the elementary details, basic realites" of and about the 
Christian faith. "The idea of first principles is strengthened, or 
brought to expression, by tes arches" (Delling 1971, 687). 

It is obvious that this must include more than the OT revela¬ 
tion. For the context makes is plain that there would be no 
sense in making out that this needs to be taught afresh. Pos¬ 
sibly it is included, and the expression, as in R. 3:2, unites 
the divine revelation in OT and NT. But the chief, if not the 
only, emphasis is, in the context of Hb., undoubtedly laid 
on the Christ revelation which God elalesen hemin en huio 
(1:2). It is these logia tou theou which must be taught to 
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them afresh. (Kittel 1967, 138) 


koi gegonote chreion echontes galoktos [koi] ou stereos trophes 
("and have become such having need of milk and not solid food") 

The perfect tense verb gegonote dangerously denotes "the condi¬ 
tion into which theyhave relapsed" (Lenski 1966, 172) and are in a 
present or existing undesirable state of babyhood from which they 
need to be delivered. The expression goloktos [koi] ou stereos 
trophes ("milk and not solid food/meat") suggests that they are 
"without intellectual and spiritual teeth" (Robertson 1932, 371). 

Instead of becoming adults, able to stand on their own 
feet, select and digest their own food, they had fallen 
into spiritual dotage, had entered a second childhood, 
and could only receive the simplest nourishment. Milk 
represents traditional teaching, that which has been 
received and digested by others, and is suitable for those 
who have no teeth of their own and no sufficiently strong 
powers of digestion. This teaching is admirably adapted 
to the first stage of Christian life, but it cannot form mature 
Christians. (Dods 1976, 291-292) 

Of course, in this present state, "their incapacity is [only] relative, not 
absolute; otherwise the author would not proceed with them to the 
discussion" (Kendrick 1890, 72). 

V. 13 - pos gor ho metechon goloktos opeiros logou dikoiosune, 
nepios gor estin ("for everyone who partakes of milk is unacquainted 
with the teaching of righteousness, for he is a babe") 

The word opeiros ("unacquainted") may also be translated "un¬ 
skilled" and means "without experience" (Trentham, 1972, 43). 

A number of different viewpoints have been given regarding the 
translation and meaning of the expression logou dikoiosune: 

1. "word of righteousness"; 2. "right discussion" (Lenski); 3. "teach¬ 
ing about righteousness" (NIV); 4. "doctrine of righteousness" (Wey- 
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mouth); 5. "message of doing right" (Williams); 6. "talk of what is 
right" (Beck); 7. "the infant is incapable of understanding correct, 
normal speech" (Schrenk 1964, 198). 

So, if Schrenk is correct, then in the strictest sense of the analogy, 
an infant cannot understand and appreciate all the various forms of 
accidence and syntax of words and grammar. In other words, "the 
infant can neither understand nor impart teaching regarding a life of 
which he has no experience, and whose language he does not know" 
(Dods 1976, 292). For years, the infant does not even know the dif¬ 
ference between good an evil. Thus, every expression refers exclu¬ 
sively to the human infant and needs no spiritualizing - yet. 

Even so, immature Christians cannot understand the deeper things 
of the words of God. If the phrase means 'teaching of righteousness,' 
then it refers to the "one source of righteousness in Christ, and the 
means by which man is enabled to be made partaker of it. The doc¬ 
trine of Christ's priestly work is based upon these conceptions, which 
belong to the 'solid food' of the mature believer" (Westcott 1891, 
134). 

Lane thinks "the regression of the community was a failure in moral 
conduct rather than in keen theological insight" (1991, 138). Guthrie 
claims that it was 

the moral failure in the face of persecution [and] must be 
understood as stemming from a lack of response to theological 
instruction (cf. 2:1-4). These milk drinkers are in a perilous 
situation because they have neither an understanding nor an 
inclination toward deeper matters of the faith by which one 
understands the importance and means of perseverance. 

The writer's statement that they need again to be taught the 
basics shows how far they have regressed in the way of right 
Christian response to theological truth. (1998, 203) 

By using the metaphor of a nepios ("babe"), the author is not pas¬ 
sing out compliments. Rather, the term refers to "one that cannot 
speak, not able to give account of his faith; a further aggravation of 
being dull of hearing" (Gouge 1866, 377). That is, "they are incapa- 
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ble of telling their [Christian faith] experience to others. This is the 
curse of present-day Christianity" (Hobbs 1971, 54). Any individual 
Christian or local congregation, therefore, which is not actively in¬ 
volved in the world-wide outreach mission/ministry is a "babe." 

They are not sharing the word or teaching about God's righteous¬ 
ness. 

Some societies give special honor and treatment to older people 
for "oldness is a matter of glory and dignity. But for older people to 
be children or babes doth not only take away their honour, but also 
brings a reproach upon them. A young babe is no disgrace, but an 
old babe is" (Ibid., 378). 

V. 14 - teleion de estin he stereo trophe ("But solid food is for the 
mature") 

The word stereo ("solid, sure, stedfast") occurs in the NT four times: 
2 Ti. 2:19; Hb. 5:12, 14; 1 Pt. 5:9. The word trophe ("meat") occurs 
in the NT sixteen times: Mt. 3:4; 6:25; 10:10; 24:45; Lk. 12:23; 

Jn. 4:8; Ac. 2:46; 9:19; 14:17; 27:33, 34, 36, 38; Hb. 5:12, 14; Ja. 

2:15. 

In both 5:12, 14 

the metaphor of 'solid food' is used in a very special con¬ 
nection so that there is hardly any relation to usage else¬ 
where in the Bible. Food is here called 'solid,' and as the 
less readily digestible nourishment of adults it is contrasted 
with the lighter fluid food appropriate to children.... In the 
Christian community the source of nourishment is basically 
the same for all ages, namely, revelation. (Bertram 1971, 

612) 

The word teleion ("mature") denotes one who is more complete. 
Compared to a child, the adult is more complete physically, intellect¬ 
ually, and socially; compared to a new convert, the older convert 
is more complete with regard to discipline and experience (Westcott 
1891,135). The word, of course, does not refer to "absolute perfec¬ 
tion for growth is always needed because we never cease to learn" 
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(Gouge 1866, 378). 


ton dia ten hexin to aistheteria gegumnosmeno echonton pros 
diakrinsin kolou te koi kakou ("who because of practice have their 
senses disciplined to discern both excellence and evil") 
dio ten hexin ("because of practice, by reason of use") - This is the 
resultant "condition produced by past exercise - not the process " 
(Vincent 1887, 440). Alford translates, "by virture of their (long) 
habit" (1872, 652): i.e., the result of the habitual process! 
ta aistheteria ("the senses") - that is, the "organs of perception; 
perceptive faculties of the mind" (Vincent 1887, 440). Or, as Alford 
puts it, "their eyes, ears, tongue , by which the senses act - the inner 
organs of the soul" (1872, 652). 

gegumnasmena ("exercised, disciplined") is a Perfect tense, passive 
voice participle and denotes an existing state or present condition. 
[The English words gymnasium or gymnastic are transliterations of 
this Greek word]. The word is used here "metaphorically, for training 
[or being trained - due to the passive voice] or practicing an art or 
profession" (Vincent 1887, 248). So, mature believers have been 
trained and are able to discern, not only or just between excellent 
and evil behaviors, and "not to moral qualities, but to excellence and 
inferiority, wholesomeness and corruptness in doctrine" (Alford 
1878, 103; 1872, 652), while babes have not been so trained and are 
thus unable to do so. 

By using this metaphor or analogy of maturity, the author is appeal¬ 
ing to the readers to "wade with him into the deeper waters of the 
following chapters. His hope is that they will repent of their spiritual 
immaturity, grasp hold of the deeper matters of faith, and, ulti¬ 
mately, endure in the face of persecution" (Guthrie 1998, 204). 

The words of W. H. Griffith Thomas are too salty to leave in his book: 

It is a great satisfaction to realize that spiritual degeneration, 
though sinful and harmful, is also remediable. These Christians, 
though 'without experience,' might still, 'by reason of use, 
have their senses exercised to discern good and evil.' There 
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is a spiritual discrimination possible with a mature experience, 
and this can be the privileged possession of every believer. 
From all of this, it is easy to see the perils of stationariness 
and the sad results of spiritual dullness. Degeneration is harm¬ 
ful to ourselves and others, for one principle of the Christian 
life is 'use or lose.' (1944, 69) 

Hobbs picks up on this pitch of Thomas and remarks: "This is not to 
lose one's redemption but [to lose] the ability to use one's spiritual 
'senses' through constant exercise. This the Hebrew Christians were 
failing to do. Their immaturity threatened their reason for being" 
(1971, 55). 

So, is it possible to lose the sanctification aspect of salvation? Is 
God's salvation only focused on regeneration/redemption or being 
delivered from the penalty of sin, like the Israelites were delivered 
from the bondage of Egypt? Or, is God's salvation also focused on 
sanctification or the outworking of His salvation in outreach to the 
world? 

The ancient Israelites did not lose their deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage (regeneration/redemption), but because of their faithless¬ 
ness and disobedience, they did lose the sanctification aspect of that 
salvation as they failed to faithfully follow God in service - i.e., they 
died in the wilderness! 

6:1 - Dio aphentes ton tes arches tou Christou logon epi ten teleio- 
teta pherometha ("Therefore, having left behind the first or founda¬ 
tional principles about Christ [for our present discussion] let us move 
forward toward maturity") 

Dio ("Therefore") - this is the third time this conjunction occurs in 
Hebrews [cp. 3:7, 10]. That is, "because beginnings belong to a stage 
which ought long sense to have been left behind" (Dods 1976, 293). 
However, not left behind "in the sense of forsaking but of advancing 
beyond an elementary stage" (Peake 1879,141). Winer refers to this 
as "primary Christian instruction" (1869, 188). 
aphentes ("having been left behind, abandoned") is a 2 nd Aorist Parti- 
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ciple and refers to "antecedent action relative to the main verb 
[aphentes ]" (Dana and Mantey 1927, 230), In other words, even the 
possibility of advancing beyond their present status of immaturity 
cannot take place without the matter of leaving something else be¬ 
hind. So, in this case, the author states encouragingly, "let us aban¬ 
don [give up] the elementary teaching about Christ" (Dods, 293): 

This does not mean or "imply ceasing to believe in elementary truths 
or to regard them as important" (Vincent 1887, 441). But in order to 
advance beyond their present status, this modification of one's focus 
must take place. After all, 

their particular condition of immaturity is such that only 
an appreciation of what is involved in Christ's high priest¬ 
hood will cure it. Their minds require to be stretched, and 
this will stretch them as nothing else can. They have re¬ 
mained immature too long; therefore he will give them 
something calculated to take them out of their immaturity. 
(Bruce 1964, 111) 

teleioteto pherometho ("let us be borne on to maturity") - This 
present tense verb in the subjunctive mode is one of exhortation. 
"'Let us be borne on (both the writer and the readers)" (Robertson 
1932, 373). The verb means to move forward with "swift and 
energetic movement" (Bruce 1964, 110) or "with a suggestion of 
speed and force" (Grimm 1886, 650). That is, in words of urgency, 
the author is saying that the time is far past to keep dragging one's 
feet or continue taking lackadaisical actions about this matter of 
immaturity. Milk alone will not provide sufficient nourishment 
toward either physical or spiritual growth and development. 

In other words, 

me palin themelion kotobollomenoi metonoias opo nekron ergon 
koi pisteos epi theon ("not laying a foundation again: repentance 
from dead words and faith in God") 

This verb kotobollomenoi ("laying a foundation") occurs only two 
other times in the NT: 2 Cor. 4:9 and Rev. 12:10. This is an "idiom for 
laying down the foundation of a building ... and the foundation is 
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important, but one cannot be laying the foundation always if he is 
to build the house" (Robertson 1932, 373; cp. Grimm 1886, 330). 

So, here he does not mean that he will not mention various elements 
of that foundation, because he does. But he refuses to explain or 
elaborate upon them. However, their meaning for us today requires 
some degree of elaboration which should be desirable and profit¬ 
able. 

This is not "a complete synopsis of first principles, but rather as ex¬ 
hibiting a few by way of example" (Lindsay 1867, 238). So, these se¬ 
lected samples of the "first or foundational principles" [the ABC's of 
the Christian faith] are as follows: 

1. "repentance from dead works" - the word metonoios means a 
change of heart and turning away from one's sins and a changing 
of one's lifestyle. The specific change is pinpointed: "from dead 
works" - that is, "works which issue in death because they are evil; 
they belong to the way of death and not the way of life" (Bruce 1964, 
113). Lindsay says it includes "all deeds and services not acceptable 
to God, or the state of the heart from which evil works proceed" 
(1867, 240). Indeed, works that are "devoid of life and power; works 
by which they sought to set up a righteousness of their own" (Alford 
1872, 653). 

2. "faith toward God" - This is the second (cp. 4:2) occurrence of the 
word pistis in Hebrews. The word contains "not merely the belief 
that there is a God, but it includes, as it always does when pistis is 
construed with eis, epi, pros, the notion of confidence in, tendency 
towards, God, Comp. 11:1" (Tholuck 1842, 246). "Faith in its deepest 
ground is trust towards and upon the self-revealing God... for faith 
in God, the God of salvation, is not distinct from, but inclusive of, 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ" (Delitzsch 1842, 271). 

Therefore, in keeping with the emphasis in Hebrews on faith and 
obedience [versus opistio = "unbelief" (3:12,19) and apeitheo - 
"disobedient" (3:18; 11:31), opeitheio = "disobedience" (4:6, 11)], the 
essence of foith is "the basic orientation for those who have turned 
to God in belief and obedience" (Guthrie 1998, 205). Therefore, "the 
meaning here would seem to be the acknowledgment of God's sov¬ 
ereignity that accompanies initial conversion experience. (Compare 
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the generic descriptions at 11:3 and 6.)" (Hamm 1990, 274). 

This two-fold pitch about these two elements constituting the basic 
principles of the Christian faith square quiet readily with Paul's as¬ 
sertion in Acts 20:21 regarding his preaching mission: "repentance 
toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ." 

It is important to heed the direction of Winer in 1869: "In the course 
of lengthened enumerations, groups (pairs) are thus formed by te .. 
kai " (Winer 1869, 439). Therefore, the word didaches ("teaching, in¬ 
struction") in v. 2 "appears to be in apposition to 'foundation' in 
verse 1; this suggests that the laying of a 'foundation of repentance 
... and of faith' consists in instruction about (i) ablutions, (ii) laying 
on of hands, (iii) resurrection and (iv) judgment" (Bruce 1964, 112). 

It is most important to stress that "he does not counsel them to re¬ 
ject these elements, but urges them to pass beyond them" (Cone 
1901, 34). 


V. 2 - baptismon didaches epitheseos te cheiron ("teaching about 
baptisms and laying on of hands") - 

The first item of instruction is the word baptismon ("baptisms, 
washings") which is the plural form of the word baptismos. This is not 
the usual word for Christian baptism (cp. baptisma). It referred to 
"immersion in water, washing; ceremonial purification" (Groves 
1830, 110); a "dipping in water, ablution" (Liddell and Scott 1882, 
275). And according to Winer, "teaching is the principal noun and 
baptism is the object of the teaching" (1869, 187). 

So the didaches "seems to mean an exposition of the difference be¬ 
tween the washings prescribed by the Mosaic law and Christian bap¬ 
tism" (Grimm 1886, 95; Thayer 1977, 95). Vincent maintains 

The meaning here is lustral rites in general, and may include 
the baptism of John and Christian baptism. The teaching would 
cover all such rites, their relations and comparative signifi¬ 
cance, and it would be necessary in the case of Jewish convert 
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to Christianity who might not perceive, for example, any dif¬ 
ference between Jewish lustrations and Christian baptism. 
(1887, 443) 

Oepke confirms this: the teaching "denotes instruction on the differ¬ 
ence between Jewish (and pagan ?) 'washings' (including John's 
baptism ?) and Christian baptism" (1964, 545). 

Of course, Moulton and Milligan's comments fall into the same vein: 
"the act of immersion [versus the meaning] and 'the teaching about 
acts of washing,' the exposition of the truths and spiritual principles 
embodied and expressed in the baptism of this disciple and that" 
(1930, 103). 

The second item of instruction is the expression epitheseos te cheiron 
("laying on of hands") which is found only here and three other 
places in the NT: Ac. 8:18; 1 Ti. 4:14; 2 Ti. 1:6. However, the word 
cheiron ("hands") is rather common in the NT with the verb 
epitithemi ("lay, put on"). 

D. W. Wead calls attention to the fact that the laying on of hands 
"was used in several distinct ways in the OT: in offering certain 
sacrifices, in consecrating or ordaining, in imparting blessings, and in 
passing judgment" (1982, 611). However, he declines to comment on 
this passage in Hebrews and recommends consultation with com- 
mentaries"for a discussion of this problematic context" (Ibid.). This 
reluctance or avoidance is rather strange. 

Both Barmby and Shepherd are rather emphatic that since it occurs 
after baptism, it refers "to confirmation" (1950, 158; 1962, 521). 

Tholuck states that since baptism is "the rite of reception into the 
community," then this expression refers to "the imposition of hands 
connected with baptism, Acts 2:38; 8:14-19; 19:1-6" (1842, 246). 
Guthrie also acknowledges that this "was also a practice associated 
with the beginning of Christian commitment, specially having to do 
with the coming of the Holy Spirit or anointing for ministry" (1998, 
205). Davidson words it this way: "As through baptism the convert 
became a member of the house of God, through the laying on of 
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hands he received endowments fitting him for service in the house .. 
[thus] a symbol" (1882, 120). 

So, while baptism "meant that the baptized believed in and gave 
himself to Christ, the laying on of hands meant that the Holy Ghost 
was conferred upon him" (Dods 1976, 295). Bruce adds that this "was 
an early Christian practice: Ac. 6:6; 8:17; 9:12, 17; 19:6" (1964, 116). 
Robertson notes that "it was common as a sign of blessing (Matt. 19: 
13), of healing (Mark 7:32), in the choice of the Seven (Acts 6:6), in 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit (Acts 8:17f.; 19:6), in separation for a 
special task (Acts 13:3), in ordination (1 Tim. 4:14; 5:22; II Tim. 1:6)" 
(1932, 374). 

V. 3 - The third item of instruction is the expression anastoseos te 
nekron ("resurrection of the dead") - The term anastoseos refers to 
"the resurrection (of Christ) from the dead" (Oepke 1964, 372). As 
far as His "brethren" (2:11, 12, 17; 3:1, 12) are concerned, they too 
will follow Him in resurrection. Of course, "the resurrection of Christ 
as involving the resurrection of believers would, of itself, change the 
whole aspect of the doctrine of resurrection" (Vincent 1887, 443). 
Indeed, for believers, "the resurrection of the dead was guaranteed 
by the resurrection of Christ, and stood in vital connection with it 
[1 Cor. 15:15,16]" (Kendrick 1890, 74). Brown states that this prin¬ 
ciple is "so important, that the denial of it as it were unchristianizes 
a man" (1862, 280). A rather stark statement for sure but it may be 
loaded with more truth than one wishes to admit. After all, "Chris¬ 
tianity from the beginning was a religion of immortality. It gave a 
man two worlds in which to live; it taught him that the best was yet 
to be and thereby made this world the training school for eternity" 
(Barclay 1976, 55). 

The fourth item of instruction is the expression krimatos aioniou 
("eternal judgment") - The word aioniou ("eternal") "certainly can¬ 
not here signify everlasting. It expresses rather a judgment which 
shall transcend all temporal judgments; which shall be conducted 
on principles different from those of earthly tribunals, and the de¬ 
cisions of which shall be according to the standards of the economy 
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of a world beyond time" (Vincent 1887, 443). The word also implies 
that reference is to "the final judgment, whose issues, unlike those 
of preceding judicial dispensations - the Flood, the overthrow of 
Sodom, the destruction of Jerusalem - are final and eternal" (Ken¬ 
drick 1890, 74). Barclay obviously stands in the same position on this 
word: "it is the word of eternity as opposed to and contrasted with 
time" (1964, 36). 

So, these four samples represent the basic, foundational elements 
or principles of the core of the Christian faith which must never be 
abandoned but which require additional development. One must 
never be satisfied to remain in the first grade when there is so much 
further knowledge and horizons to experience in the unfolding na¬ 
ture of the Christian life. 

The author, therefore, proposes to proceed with that further know¬ 
ledge and horizons, and does so with the understanding that such is 
the will of God. 


V. 3 - kai touto poiesomen eanper epitrepe ho theos ("and this we 
shall do if God permits") - touto ("this") refers to that developmental 
option which is the only proper and legitimate next step. 
eonper ("if") - This is the sixth appearance of this conditional word in 
Hebrews (3:6, 7, 14, 15; 4:7). But it is not a word of doubt or unlikely 
direction. It is a 3 rd class condition with prospects of likelihood, de¬ 
termination, and filled with expectancy. It is not quite as strong an 
expression as the 1 st class (ei) which states the condition as a fact. 

So, the 3 rd class communicates that it is not God's will to avoid His 
designated progress, but those whose will is bent in a different di¬ 
rection. Thus, "there are some for whom any progress is impossible" 
(Chadwick 1911, 75), and who will be identified in the following 
verses: those who "fall away" (6:6) from God's specific will of ad¬ 
vancement in faith and faithfulness. They, like the ancient wander¬ 
ers in the wilderness, will lose the sanctification aspect of their sal¬ 
vation. 

After all, everything in these words from God in the Word of 
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God called Hebrews indicates the need to "press on to maturity" 

(6:1). God always wants His people to always be actively involved 
and engaged in world-wide mission outreach ministries! 

In verses 4-6, there are 4 aorist participles ( photisthentos - geu- 
samenous [twice] - genethentas - parapesontas), the aorist tense 
indicating historical point action. "If at any time these things hap¬ 
pen to one, then the impossibility abides. At a given point in time 
one may rebel against God's purpose. Thereafter, a change of atti¬ 
tude and action is impossible" (Hobbs 1971, 62). 

V. 4 -Adunaton gar tous hapax photisthentos ("For it is impossible 
for those having once been enlightened") -Adunaton ("It is impos¬ 
sible") occurs 3 other times in Hebrews: 6:18; 10:4; 11:6. [It occurs 
only 6 other times in the NT: Mt. 19:26; Mk. 10:27; Lk. 18:27; Ac. 

14:8; Ro. 8:3; 15:1.] It will be linked with the infinitive anakainizein 
("to renew, restore"). It is a strong expression [as denoted by being 
the first word in the sentence] for "one who has no ability, capacity 
or strength, one who is incapable or incompetent" to renew or be 
renewed (Grundmann 1964, 285). It is a dire declaration to anyone 
with any sense of rational comprehension about the nature of the 
Christian faith and mission. Those to whom this note of alarm should 
ring loudly are those: 

1. tous hapaxphotisehentas ("having been enlightened once") - 
Ps. 19:8 declares, "the precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart; the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes" 
(LXX). The verb translated "enlightening" ( photizo ) in Ps. is the same 
verb that is translated "enlightened" here. Talk about consistency! 
This verb photisehentas is a 1 st Aorist tense, passive voice participle 
and is used here [and in 10:32] in reference to "the beginning of the 
Christian life; it simply refers to the process of illumination as such" 
(Conzelmann 1974, 355). The idea is that expressed by Paul in 2 Cor. 
4:4, "the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, Who is the image of 
God" and "the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Christ" (4:6). 

Of course, "light in the scriptures, is the emblem of knowledge, holi- 
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ness, and happiness; and there is no impropriety here in understand¬ 
ing it in accordance with the more decisive phrases which follow, as 
referring to true Christians" (Barnes 1949, 4214). 

The word hapax ("once") first appears here in Hebrews and is used 
again in 9:7, 26, 27, 28; 10:2; 12:26, 27. [It only occurs 7 other times 
in the NT: 2 Co. 11:25; Ph. 4:16; 1 Th. 2:18; 1 Pt. 3:18, 20; Jude 3, 5]. 
Here "it signifies the definitiveness of the Christian state and the 
once-for-allness of the one baptism ... The enlightenment and re¬ 
caption of the Holy Spirit in baptism are so essentially unique that if 
they are lost there can be no repetition or restoration" (Stahlin 1964, 
382). So, the seemingly appropriate way to understand this expres¬ 
sion is to the reader's "initial exposure to the gospel or early instruct¬ 
ion in Christian doctrine" (Guthrie 1998, 218). 

2. geusomenous te tes doreas tes epoupranious ("having experi¬ 
enced the heavenly gift") - The word geusomenous is often accept¬ 
ably translated "taste" in the literal sense in Mt. 27:34; Lk. 14:24; Jn. 
2:9; Ac. 10:10; 20:11; 23:14; Co. 2:21. But it also is used figuratively 
in the sense of "to experience" in Mt. 16:28; Mk. 9:1; Jn. 8:52; 1 Pt. 
2:3; He. 2:9, and here, as well as verse 5. Here it "describes vividly 
the reality of personal experiences of salvation enjoyed by Christians 
at conversion (baptism)" (Behm 1964, 67). "The meaning is, hove 
consciously partaken of' (Vincent 1887, 445). It is another aorist. 
tes doreos ("the gift") refers to "the gift of God or Christ to men 

and always implies the grace of God" (Buchsel 1964, 167). Cp. 
Vincent's footnote for the numerous meanings that have been 
attributed to this expression (1887, 445). It may be best to simply 
say that it "refers more generally to the blessings of God sur¬ 
rounding our salvation (e.g., Rom. 5:15, 17; 2 Cor. 9:15; Eph. 3:7; 

4:7)" (Guthrie 1998, 218). Dods concurs with this and states 
"what is meant apparently is the whole gift of redemption, the 
new creation, the fullness of life eternal freely bestowed, and 
made known as freely bestowed to the 'enlightened'" (1976, 296- 
297). 

3. koi metochous genethentas pneumatos hogiou ("and having been 
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made partakers of the Holy Spirit") - metochous ("partakers or 
sharers") - this is the fourth occurrence of this word in Hebrews 
(cp. 1:9; 3:1, 14 - and 12:8) [and occurs only one other time in the 
NT: Lk. 5:7]. Dods claims that "it is the distinctive source of Christian 
life that is meant" (1976, 297). This squares rather well with what 
Paul said in Romans 8:9: "If anyone does not have the Spirit of Christ, 
he does not belong to Him." It is another aorist. 

4. v. 5 - kai kalon geusomenous theou hrema dunameis te mellontos 
aionos ("and have experienced the good word of God and the pow¬ 
ers of the coming age") - Here geusomenous, as noted above, is used 
figuratively to describe the taste of experience with regard to "the 
good Word of God, and of the wonderful powers of the future aeon 
already operative in the present (2:4)" (Behm, 1964, 677). It is anoth¬ 
er aorist. 

The word kolon used to describe God's word may be translated 
"good, goodness, right, proper, fitting, honorable, honest, beautiful, 
precious." Instead of logos which is found in Heb. 2:2; 4:2, 12, 13; 
5:11, 13; 6:1; 7:28; 12:19; 13:7, 17, 22, the author used hrema in 
1:3, here, and 11:3; 12:19. While logos "lays stress on the thought 
that is expressed in the Word, hrema on the fact that God spoke" 
(Lenski 1966, 183). In other words, "some special utterance" (West- 
cott 1892, 149) from none other than God Himself. Even though 
the Israelites historically said one thing and did another, "God has 
been faithful to His promise" (Brown 1862, 287). What He utters. 

He does, and that with utmost dependability. 

Here, the particle te denotes that the Word of God and His powers 
(plural) in the age to come/coming age are inseparably linked (1:2-3; 
2:3-4; 3:7-19; 4:12-13). In fact, "from the OT point of view this com¬ 
ing age was already present (2:4f; Gal. 3:5). It had been ushered in 
with the coming of the Messiah,and those extraordinary spiritual 
effusions which followed his ascension" (Kendrick 1890, 75-76). 

5. v. 6 - kai parapesontas ("and then having deviated from the right 
path")- 

The verb parapesontas is a 2 nd Aorist tense, active voice participle 
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and refers to antecedent action relative to the infinitive; that is "to 
fall beside, to slip aside, to deviate from the right path, turn aside, 
wander; to fall away (from the true faith): from the worship of Je¬ 
hovah; from Christianity" (Thayer 1977, 485). 

This is the only occurrence of this word in the NT. [The word appears 
six times in the OT/LXX: Esther 6:10 ("fall short"); Eze. 14:13 ("com¬ 
mitting unfaithfulness"), 15:8 ("acted unfaithfully"), 18:24 ("turns 
away from"), 20:27 ("acting treacherously against"), 22:4 ("trans¬ 
gressed")]. So, it is an ugly word with an ugly history. 

So, after having committed this defiant act, to go back and pick up 
the primary word to which the infinitive is connected - odunoton 
("It is impossible, v. 4 )-palin onokoinizein eis metonoion ("to re¬ 
new, restore again to repentance") - 
The word adunatos ("impossible") is composed of the verb 
dunamoi or noun dunamis, both indicating ability, to be capable 
of doing, power, strength, capacity. When the letter a is prefixed 
to the word, it is known as an alpha privative which negates the 
meaning of the word; thus, "impossible, not able." This is the first 
occurrence of the word in Hebrews and will appear again in 6:18; 
10:4; 11:6. 

The infinitive anakainizein ("to renew, restore") occurs only here in 
the NT. It "implies an entire renunciation of Christianity" (Barnes 
1949, 4217); not only a renunciation but "a return to a state of 
active enmity and hostility to the Christian religion" (Stuart 1854, 
375). 


The seriousness of the distinctive teaching of Hb. that there 
is no second repentance is here shown from the standpoint of 
the Christian teacher who is speaking. He and his fellow-teach¬ 
ers cannot bring complete apostates to a new beginning which 
will lead to conversion. The miracle of becoming a koine ktisis 
occurs only once" (Behm 1965, 451). 

To strengthen understanding of this idea, it is necessary to expand 
somewhat on what is meant by koine ktisis ("new creation"). So, 
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once again, we visit the words of Behm: 


New creation is the glorious end of the revelation of God's 
salvation. It is the supreme goal of early Christian hope, and 
it is reflected from the future salvation in the present exis¬ 
tence of Christians on the old earth because it has become 
present salvation in Christ.... the new aeon [ mellontos 
aionos = "the age to come, the coming age"], which has 
dawned with Christ, brings a new creation, the creation of 
a new man.... Thus koinos becomes a slogan of the reality 
of salvation which we know already in Christ. (1965, 449) 

The word metanoian ("repentance") occurs for the second of 3 times 
in Hebrews (cp. 6:1 and 12:17). It denotes "a turning away from evil 
and a turning towards God. It is man's task, embracing the demon¬ 
stration of a changed manner of life, and also God's gift" (Behm 
1967, 1004). 

As noted earlier, the terms pistis ("faith"), pisteuo (believe"), and 
pistos ("faithful") represent common themes in Hebrews. Thus, it 
is not surprising that "metanoia and pistis are not only associated 
but belong together" (Ibid.). In other words, one gives evidence of 
the other. So, as the word metanoia means "to convert, not just 
giving one's life a new direction but in practice to reorientate one¬ 
self continually to the goal by the radical setting aside of evil" (Ibid.). 
It is precisely this that the ancient Israelites consistently failed to do. 
The readers are encouraged against following in their footsteps. The 
price of failing to do so is one that can never be paid. 

Even though the entire course of Israel's cognitive-behavioral re¬ 
sponses to God was anything but what God desired, the incident 
at Kadesh-barnea has been singled out by Hobbs as best tying into 
and/or illustrating the thrust of what is here presented in Hebrews. 
Even though it is lengthy, I cannot do better than simply present ver¬ 
batim Hobbs' perspective from his 1971 book, How To Follow Jesus: 

Because of Israel's rebellion, God finally decreed that 
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while 'all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord' (Num. 14:21), none of that generation of Israelites 
above nineteen years of age, save Caleb and Joshua, 
would enter the land of Canaan (Num. 14:23ff.). Their 
covenant was conditional. They had not kept the if so 
Jehovah was not bound by the "then" (cf. Ex 19:5-6). 

Thus he said, 'As ye have spoken in mine ears [rebelling 
against their covenant], so will I do to you [he would not 
use them under the covenant]: Your carcases shall fall 
in the wilderness; and all that were numbered of you, 
according to your whole number, from twenty-years old 
and upward, which have murmured against me' (Num. 
14:28f.). They were not sent back into the unredeemed 
state of bondage in Egypt. They lost their opportunity as 
a generation and died in the wilderness. God's work would 
go on, but they would be flowed by. He would use another 
generation for his priest-nation. 

A given generation of God's people may delay his pur¬ 
pose, but they will not defeat it. If he cannot use one people 
he will use another. God's redemptive purpose never 
changes. But he changes his method and instruments ac¬ 
cording to his will and the will of his people. 

Now drop down to Numbers 14:40. Apparently the lead¬ 
ers of the tribes held a consultation about the matter. They 
feared the Canaanites, but they feared their gruesome 
fate more. Better to die trying to enter Canaan than to live 
and die in the desert land. 

'And they rose up early in the morning, and got them up 
into the top of the mountain, saying, Lo, we be here, and 
will go up unto the place which the Lord hath promised: 
for we have sinned.' 

They wanted to repent, to change their minds, hearts, and 
attitudes. But Moses told them that this was impossible (Num. 
14:41 f.). God had decreed, and it could not be changed. 
Certainly this even corresponds to the words in Hebrews 4. 

It is impossible ... to renew them again unto repentance 
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cf. 12:16 f.). 

A given group of God's people, a church, or an individual 
Christian may so rebel against God's world-mission as to 
lose the opportunity of being used in it. A given church 
through lack of evangelism sees that it is slowly dying. So 
it decides that for self-preservation it will change its ways, 
only to find that it has reached the point of no return. One 
should not trifle with his covenant relation to God with re¬ 
spect to his world-mission. (60-61) 

The verbs anakainizein ("renew"), onastaurountas ("crucify"), and 
porodeigmotizontos ("put to shame") are in the present tense which 
may indicate on-going action or periodic action. In other words, 

"as often as one, having experienced the things mentioned in verses 
4-5, rebels at a given time, then from time to time (when each one 
does this) he joins with those who crucified and shamed Jesus and, 
therefore, from time to time cannot be renewed unto repentance" 
(Hobbs 1971, 62). 

Since the author uses many parallels with the wilderness wanderers, 
what happened to them is what poses danger to the readers of this 
writing. "It can happen to God's people anywhere, anytime they re¬ 
bel against God's world-mission! (Ibid.). 

So, the crucial question as to why the original readers of Hebrews, 
as well as any today, cannot repent after extended disobedience, 
is now answered: onastaurountas heautois ton huion tou Theou 
kai paradeigmatizontas ("while they are to their own devastation 
crucifying again the Son of God and exposing to public ridicule") - 
There are, at least, two viable ways of understanding these present 
tense participles [as distinct from the aorists participles above]: 

1. Temporal (" while/since they are crucifying again the Son of God 
and exposing to public ridicule") - 

Here the two present tenses would indicate that as long as they are 
refusing to change or repent, they are committing these awful acts 
against God, and are doing so to their own detriment or harm. But if 
they realize the absurdity of their actions, and the state they are in. 
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repentance is still possible. 

2. Causal (" because they are crucifying again the Son of God and 
exposing to public ridicule") - 

Here the two present tenses would indicate that there is no end, 
stoppage, or termination to these awful acts against the Son of God, 
as well as themselves. Such a persistent and stubborn state is what 
makes repentance impossible. 

In the midst of such profound theological ideations about God, His 
Son, prophets, angels, and priesthood, it is a bit surprising to now 
read a rather earthy pitch: "a vivid, agricultural image, contrasting 
two types of soil, [which] links the two halves of the exhortation. 
[However] such imagery is common in Scripture (Isa. 5:1-2; 28:23-9; 
Ezek. 19:10-14), [and] in the parables of Jesus (Mk. 4:3-9; Mt. 13:1-9; 
Lk. 8:4-8)" (Attridge 2001, 1245). Perhaps, it was the author's way of 
keeping his own feet on the ground, as well as that of his readers. An 
analogy which parallels heavenly revelation and earthly reality is not 
an inappropriate choice, by any stretch of the imagination. 

V. 7 - ge gar he piousa ton ep' autes erchomenon pollakis hueton kai 
tiktousa botanen eutheton ekeinois di' hous kai georgeiti, meta- 
lambanei eulogias apo tou theou ("For when the ground soaks up the 
rain which frequently falls upon it and produces vegetation useful to 
those on whose account it is also being cultivated, it receives a bless¬ 
ing from God") - The word epi means "upon, for it denotes the un¬ 
ceasing bounty of heaven" (Bengel 1864, 617; cp. Winer 1869, 

376). 

metalambanein - "words that express the notion of having a 
share, partaking, wanting (wishing to partake)" (Winer 1869, 200) 

Simply put, "the image of the fruitful earth is designed to signify, 
'Christians who bring forth fruits under divine cultivation'" (Stuart 
1854, 378). To be blessed by God means that one is "the object of 
the kind regards of the Divine Being; and his spiritual fruitfulness is 
the evidence of it" (Brown 1862, 300). 
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To put it another way, "understanding of the higher truths is God's 
blessing on goodness, and destruction of the faculty of spiritual dis¬ 
cernment is His way of punishing moral depravity" (Edwards 1904, 
89). 

Of the two occurrences of kai in this verse, the second one is 
translated "also" or "precisely" (Winer 1869, 438). 

Now, the "image of displeasure, of punishment" appears (Stuart 
1854, 378). 

V. 8 - ekpherouso de akanthas kai tribolous, adokimos kai katapas 
eggus, es to telos eis kausin ("But when it produces thorns and briars, 
[it is] worthless and on the verge of being cursed, whose outcome [is] 
for burning") - 

"ekpherousa does not stand for ekpherei, but this Participle corre¬ 
sponds to piousa and tiktousa in v. 7, and by de is placed in opposi¬ 
tion to both" (Winder 1869, 351). 

The word adokimos ("worthless, disqualified, reprobate, castaway") 
is found 8 times in the NT: Ro. 1:28; 1 Co. 9:27; 2 Co. 13:5, 6, 7; 2 Ti. 
3:8; Tit. 1:16; and here. It is primarily used in the NT to characterize 
people who fall under God's disapproval and rejection [for various 
reasons] (Grundmann 1964, 255-260). 

Here, of course, it is ground that is "given up to barrenness" (Thayer 
1977, 335). It is, in fact, not in danger of being cursed , as the NIV and 
TCNT put it. Rather, "the land is on its way to destruction" (Attridge 
1989, 173; Guthrie 1998, 221). Moffatt says it is "imminent doom, 
which is only a matter of time" (1924, 82). Cp. Gen. 3:17-18. 

The farmer, therefore, has no choice but to "burn off" ( eis kausin) 
that ground or section of land. As is well known, this is "a common 
sight in clearing up ground" (Robertson 1932, 376). 

Thus, by analogous implication, potentially people as well may be 
disregarded and discarded. After all,it happened to the wilderness 
wanderers in the past, and may happen in the present with any and 
all whose heart's soil is such that God must bypass them (2:1) - be¬ 
cause they refuse to cooperate with God in His worldwide mission of 
outreach. 
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Hope (6:9-20) 


At this point, both the terminology and tone of the writing dramati¬ 
cally shift from warning to hope, from alarm to encouragement, 
from admonition to affirmation, from caution to confidence. 

V. 9 - pepeismetha de peri humon, agapetoi ("But we have been 
convinced concerning you, beloved") - 

The verb pepeismetha ("convinced, persuaded, become confident," 
was first mentioned in 2:13. Again, it means "'to have conceived 
trust/ and to persist in a state of confidence, hence 'to trust firm¬ 
ly,' to rely on, to be convinced, persuaded" (Bultmann 1968, 3-4). 

In other words, the author "is confident that his audience has not 
reached that dire state" (Mason 2016,18). To put it another way, 
his confidence is that his readers "will neither imitate the conduct, 
nor undergo the doom, of the apostates, whose end is eis kausin 
[v.8]" (Stuart 1854, 380). Plus, the perfect tense of the verb itself 
stresses this truth by accenting the existing state of confidence 
regarding the readers. In his translation, The New Testament in 
Modern Speech , Richard F.Weymouth calls this "a happier convic¬ 
tion." 

In fact, he uses a special term of endearment for them: agapetoi 
("beloved"), meaning those who are the objects of God's love. 

This is the only appearance of this word in Hebrews. It occurs 3 
times in Mt (3:17; 12:18; 17:5), Mk. (1:11; 9:7; 12:16), and Lk. 

(3:22; 9:35; 20:13), all in reference to God's Son; 1 time in Ac.(15:25); 
7 times in Ro. (1:7; 11:28; 12:19; 16:5, 8, 9, 12); 4 times in 1 Co. (4:14, 
17; 10:14; 15:58); 2 times in 2 Co. (7:1; 12:19); 2 times in Ep. (5:1; 6: 
21); 2 times in Ph. (2:12; 4:1); 4 times in Co. (1:7; 4:7, 9, 14); 1 time 
in 1 Th. (2:8), 1 Ti. (6:2); 2 Ti. (1:2); 3 times in Phil. (1, 2, 16); 

3 times in Ja. (1:16, 19; 2:5); 2 times in 1 Pt. (2:11; 4:12); 6 times 

in 2 Pt. (1:17; 3:1, 8, 14, 15, 17); 5 times in 1 Jo. (3:2, 21; 4:1, 7, 11); 

4 times in 3 Jo. (1, 2, 5,11); 3 times in Ju. (3, 17, 20). 

In light of the strict warning and specifics concerning the significance 
of "so great a salvation" (2:3), the author of Hebrews uses this "name 
of endearment perhaps meant to reaffirm his relationship with them 
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as members of Christ's community" (Guthrie 1998, 222). 

to kreissona kai echomena soterias ("even better things belonging to 
salvation") - The koi is "epexegetic" (Moffatt 1924, 83), that is, addi¬ 
tional words to explain the preceding words. 

The word kreissono first appears in 1:4. It denotes "more excellent" 
things (Thayer 1977, 359); "more useful, more advantageous" (Arndt 
and Gingrich 1957, 450); "more consistent with godliness, ver. 10" 
(Bengel 1864, 620); "'the better things' than those pictures in 6:4-8" 
(Robertson 1932, 376); "better to the extent of being connected 
with solvation; better intrinsically; better in their final issue" (Ken¬ 
drick 1890, 79). Indeed, "erchomena soterias, literally, near to, con¬ 
joined with, salvation" (Stuart 1854, 380), or "closely allied to salva¬ 
tion" (Dods 1976, 300). So, "rather than a cursed outcome, genuine 
followers of Christ are on a path that will end in the consummation 
of their salvation" (Guthrie 1998, 222). 
ei kai houtos loloumen ("though we speak in this manner") 
ei kai "is concessive" (Moule 1953, 167), "explanatory, not apolo¬ 
getic, of his plain talk" (Robertson 1932, 376). 


V. 10 - ou gar adikos ho theos epilathesthai tou ergou humon kai 
tes agapes hes enedeixasthe eis to onoma autou, diakonesantes 
tois hogios koi diakonountes ("For God is not unjust to forget your 
work and the love which you have shown in or for His name, having 
provided specific acts of service to the saints, and in continuing such 
service") 

Here the author spells out more actively and precisely why he has 
the aforementioned confidence in them: "their good record of prac¬ 
tical service which God is far too just to ignore" (Moffatt 1924, 83). 
So, one aspect of "the impressive past history of the community 
addressed [is] the beneficence of its service to the saints" (Manson 
1950, 12). 

The "work" may be that which is mentioned in 10:32-34. So, "the 
deeds of kindness done to the people of God are reckoned by God 
as done to Himself, and will surely receive their reward from Him" 
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[cp. Mt. 25:431-46] (Bruce 1964, 126). 


It would appear, then, that the catastrophe predicted in the 
last section was hypothetical rather than real. The commun¬ 
ity's work and love, shown for God's sake in still continued 
service to the Church as a whole, is a sign that they have not 
dropped out of the purpose of God. But the writer would fain 
see in all of its members a greater tensity of forward-looking 
and expectant faith. He sees them listless, uncertain, not keyed 
to the standard of those who by faith and patience attain the 
promised inheritance of God" (Manson 1950, 64-65). 

V. 11 - epithumoumen de hekaston humor) ten auten endeiknusthoi 
spouden pros ten plerophorian tes elpidos ochri telous ("And we de¬ 
sire each of you to show the same diligence toward the full assurance 
of hope until the end") 

The author now expresses his "eager longing that every one of them 
without a single exception ("each" = hekoston ) will persist to the very 
end in this genuine Christian life" (Thomas 1944, 77). 

The word spouden ("diligence") occurs only here in Hebrews. [It oc¬ 
curs elsewhere in the NT: Mk. 6:25; Lk. 1:39; Ro. 12:8, 11; 2 Co. 7:11, 
12; 8:7, 8, 16; 2 Pt. 1:5; Ju. 3.] The word means "zealous concern, the 
plenitude [fullness, completeness] of the assurance of hope which is 
not to be lacking in anyone.... the basic orientation of the truly wor¬ 
thy, moral man whose mind is set on the good" (Harder 1971, 566- 
567). It is the opposite of nothroi ("sluggish, lazy, hard [of hear¬ 
ing]"), first mentioned in 5:11 (see comments above on 5:11), and 
will occur also in v. 12, the only two times this word occurs in the 
New Testament. 

ten plerophorian tes elpidos ("the full assurance/development of the 
hope") - 

The word plerophorian occurs here and 10:22 in Hebrews. [It is on¬ 
ly found elsewhere in the NT in Col. 2:2 and 1 Th. 1:5.] The word 
means "supreme fullness, full preservation of the final hope in 
patient faith" (Delling 1968, 310-311). It is "opposed to the wavering 
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and uncertainty which they had hitherto shown, as to whether they 
might rely entiredly and undividedly on the salvation and promise of 
Christ, or whether they required, together with this, the temple 
service and Levitical priesthood" (Ebrard 1853, 204); that is, "realiz¬ 
ing to the fullest extent the Christian hope which is held out to you" 
(Rendall 1883, 51). Thus, Westcott makes this important distinction: 
"It describes the fulness, the full measure, of hope. It seems better 
to understand it here of the full development of hope than the full 
assurance of hope.... such growing hope must be exercised until 
the end of the present period of trial and discipline" (1891, 156). 

The word elpidos ("hope") first appeared in 3:6, and will appear 
again in 6:18; 7:19; 10:23. The word expresses "courageous exulta¬ 
tion" (Westcott 1891, 78). 

V. 12 - hina me nothroi genesthe, mimetai de ton dia pisteos kai 
makrothumias kleronomounton tas epaggelias ("in order that you 
may not be lazy, but imitators of those who through faith and sted- 
fastness are inheriting the promises") 

hina denotes a purpose clause, stated in both a negative and a posi¬ 
tive way: (1) me nothroi genesthe ("you may not be/become lazy") - 
for the previous occurrence of nothroi, see 5:11 and the comments 
there. "Spiritual inertia will prove similarly 'fatal' in the Christian life" 
(Thomas 1944, 77). 

(2) mimetai ("imitators, followers") appears only here in Hebrews. 

[It also occurs in 1 Co. 4:16; 11:1; Ep. 5:1; 1 Th. 1:6; 2:14; 1 Pt. 3:13.] 
In this verse, the word "has a strongly activist colouring in compari¬ 
son with nothroi (6:11)" (Michaelis 1967, 666). That is, "the result of 
that zeal which the readers are to show is, that they be no longer 
nothroi (as they have been hitherto, chap. v. 12), but may be equal 
to other Christians, not only in agape diakonia but also in pistis and 
makrothumia" (Ebrard 1853, 204). 

Here the word pistis ("faith") is "active, enduring perseverance (i.e., 
faithfulness" (Mason 2016,18). Understood in this way, the kai 
is another epexegetic word and translated "even." 

Indeed, makrothumia is "used in this epistle ... of perseverance 
under trial" (Rendall 1883, 51). The word is "often rendered long- 
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suffering, lit. length of mind, whether as opposed to shortness of 
temper or anger, or despondency. It is here patient waiting for 
what is long deferred, and is allied to hope" (Davidson 1882,125). 
The present tense participle kleronomounton indicates "are inherit¬ 
ing." So, "to inherit the promises is to enter into possession of the 
things promised, not merely to receive the verbal assurances" (Ibid.). 
Therefore, "this exhortation to imitate the faith of the men of old 
anticipates the argument of Ch. 11; that the reference is to men of 
God in the Old Testament times is clear from the words that follow" 
(Bruce 1964, 127). 

V. 13 - To gar 'Abraam epaggeilamenos ho theos, epei kat' oudenos 
eichen meizonos omosai, omosen kath' heautou ("For when God 
made the promise to Abraham, since He could make an oath by no 
one greater. He made an oath by Himself") 

The author consistently prefers to provide proofs from the OT about 
the positions he sets forth. So, gar "introduces ground for encour¬ 
agement drawn from the history of Abraham" (Rendall 1883, 52). 
Abraham is singled out for three reasons: (1) "because to him was 
made the fundamental and comprehensive promise (Lk.1:73-75, and 
Gal. 3; [Gen. 12:2f.; 22:16-18]) which involved all that God was ever 
to bestow" (Dods 1976, 302); (2) as will be pointed out in detail in 
11:8-10, the role of "faith and stedfastness" (v. 12) in the life of Ab¬ 
raham; (3) because of his connection with Melchizedek (Gen. 14:18- 
20; Ps. 110:4; Heb. 5:6, 10; 6:20; 7:1, 10, 11, 15, 17, 21). 

The fact that promises were reinforced by oaths was common prac¬ 
tice. The procedure involved making an oath by someone greater 
than the one who made the promise (cp. v. 16). In other words, "an 
oath is man's last resort against contradiction. And therefore God 
condescends to the same, and swears the greatest of all oaths, by 
Himself" (Chadwick 1911, 80-81). That is, God assures Abraham of 
the validity of His promise when He "swears by himself; the effect is 
to doubly validate his promises (for the sake of Abraham) since by his 
nature he cannot lie; on this he adds the additional surety of the 
oath (6:13, 17)" (Mason 2016, 18). 
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V. 14 - legon, Ei men eulogon eulogeso se kai plethunon plethuno 

se ("saying, Surely blessing I will bless you and multiplying I will mul¬ 
tiply you") 

The expression "Ei men occurs on good authority (as already in LXX, 
e.g., Ezek. 33:27; 34:8; 35:6; 36:5; 38:19; Numb. 14:28; Job 27:3) as 
used to express an oath" (Deissmann 1901, 205; cp. Blass 1898, 9). 
Plus, "there is an idiom combining the 'infinitive absolute' of a verb 
with another part of the same verb so as to express emphasis or 
frequency" (Moule 1953, 177-178): eulogon eulogeso - plethunon 
plethuno. 

V. 15 - kai houtos makrothumesas epetuchen tes epaggelias ("and 
in this way, after having endured, he received the promise") 
houtos ("in this way, manner") - that is, through the circumstances 
he encountered and endured. "The oath warned him of trial. It would 
not have been given had the promise been a trifling one or had it 
been destined for immediate fulfillment" (Dods 1924, 303). The cir¬ 
cumstances consisted of many delays and disappointments; being 
driven out of the land of promise, and "a barren wife who mocked 
the hope of the promised seed, but he waited expectant" (Ibid.) and 
epetuchen tes epaggelias ("received the promise") - that is,"its ful¬ 
fillment" (Kendrick 1890, 81). 

So, with the precision of a surgeon, the author of Hebrews uses 
Abraham "as an especially apt illustration to encourage a community 
struggling with perseverance under trial... and a fitting model for 
sluggish Christians in need of refocusing attention on the promised 
rewards attending perseverance" (Guthrie 1998, 241). 

V. 16 - anthropoi gar kata tou meizonos omnuousin, kai pases autois 
antilogias peras eis bebaiosin ho horkos ("For men make oaths by 
one greater, and in every dispute by them the oath is final for con¬ 
firmation") 

This is a simple statement of observation among human beings 
that "even a human oath ends debate" (Dods 1976, 302). West- 
cott notes that an oath "is a decisive appeal to the highest power 
to close all controvery... it stops all contradiction [negative] and 
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it establishes that which it attests [positive]" (1891, 160). The word 
occurs here and v. 17 in Hebrews, and 8 other times in the NT: 

Mt. 5:33; 14:7, 9; 26:72; Mk. 6:26; Lk. 1:73; Ac. 2:30; Ja. 5:12. 

So, to employ and engage in the understandings of human beings 
about oaths, this statement sets the stage for God Himself to com¬ 
municate by self-selected condescension of the same. 

V. 17 - en ho perissoteron boulomenos ho theos epideixoi tois 
kleronomois tes epaggelias to ametatheton tes boules autou 
emesiteusen horko ("in which manner God, being much more willing 
to demonstrate to the heirs of the promise the unchangeableness 
of His purpose, confirmed it with an oath") 
en ho ("in which") refers to the manner or method in which God 
acted to guarantee the solid ground or basis of the trustworthiness 
of His word, and "may be referred to the preceding horkos" (Winer 
1882, 484). It may be translated "this being so" (Dods 1976, 303). 
perissoteron ("much more") means extremely, more clearly, more 
abundantly, very abundantly. That is, more abundantly or extremely 
"than might seem to have been done without an oath" (Bengel 1864, 
622). [The word will occur also in 7:15]. 

epideixai appears only here in Hebrews [but is also found in Mt. 16:1; 
22:19; 24:1; Lk. 17:14; 20:24; 24:40; Ac. 9:39; 18:28], It means "to 
exhibit, to show; to demonstrate, to furnish to be looked at; to set 
forth to be known and acknowledged; to prove" (Thayer 1901, 237). 

tois kleronomois tes epaggelias ("to the heirs of the promise") means 
"the spiritual descendants of Abraham, the spiritual Israel who in¬ 
herit all the spiritual blessings couched under the earthly promise" 
(Kendrick 1890, 81). That is, "those, like the writer and his readers, 
who experienced in the gospel the fulfillment of the oath which God 
swore to Abraham" (Bruce 1964, 131). 

This phrase recalls and reflects 1:2 where Jesus is said to have been 
"appointed heir of all things"; 1:4, Jesus who "inherited a more ex¬ 
cellent name than the angels"; 1:14, those who shall inherit salva¬ 
tion"; and 6:12, those "who through faith and steadfastness inherit 
the promise." 
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ametatheton ("unchangeableness, immutability") occurs in the NT 
only here and v. 18. It means "not transposed, not to be transferred; 
fixed, unalterable" (Thayer 1901, 32). More precisely, in this context 
it refers to what cannot be annulled, cancelled, or changed. "So, 
the heirs need not worry that the terms of God's promised inheri¬ 
tance are going to change" (Guthrie 1998, 242). 
emesiteusen ("confirmed, guaranteed") occurs only here in the NT. 
Again, horko ("oath") occurs in Hebrews only here and in v. 16. 

Here mesiteuein cannot mean 'to mediate/ 'to convey,' 
since there is no obj., nor 'to be mediator,' since there is 
no higher court which God might represent in relation to 
men. The only possible translation is 'to guarantee,' 'to 
vouch for.' In giving the promise, God is as it were one of 
the parties. But with His oath, and as its Guarantor, He puts 
Himself on neutral ground and pledges the fulfillment of 
the promise. (Oepke 1967, 620). 

Lenski sees potential a potential problem with this position. This 
would make God not only the maker of the promise but also the 
the witness, guaranteeing the genuineness of the promise and its 
fulfillment. This, he says, "would make God act in a double capaci¬ 
ty, which is a complicated idea. It seems much simplier to make 
the oath itself the mediation between the promise and the heirs 
of that promise" (1966, 203). 

V. 18 - hina dia duo pragmaton ametatheton, en hois adunaton 
pseusasthai [ton] theon, ischuran paraklesin echomen hoi kata- 
phugontes kratesai tes prokeimenes elpidos ("in order that by two 
unchangeable matters, in either of which it was impossible for God 
to have lied, we may have strong encouragement, that is, we who 
have fled for safety to take hold of the hope set before us,") 

The two unchangeable matters the author mentions are (1) the pro¬ 
mise (4:1; 6:12, 15; cp. 7:6; 8:6; 9:15; 10:36; 11:9 (twice), 13, 17, 33, 
39), and (2) the oath (v. 16,17; cp.v. 16 for other occurrences of this 
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word). Both are equally absolutes. In fact, they co-exist: one cannot 
pitted against or compared with the other. The oath is added "only 
to assure humans of his trustworthiness, not because oaths were 
necessary to ensure God's fidelity" (Mason 2016,18). 

The phrase "it was impossible for God to have lied" is something like 
a parenthetical expression referring to the time when both the pro¬ 
mise and oath were uttered. This is the second occurrence of the 
word adunaton ("impossible") in Hebrews [cp. 6:4; 10:4; 11:6]. The 
author's purpose in offering this reminder is such that "the unalter¬ 
able purpose of God in both respects must operate as a weighty 
incentive to those who would inherit the promise" (Lowrie 1884, 
216). It is stated in preparation for the expressed purpose ( hino ) now 
specified: 

ischuran paraklesin echomen ("we may have strong encourage¬ 
ment") -This is the first occurrence of the word paraklesin ("en¬ 
couragement, consolation") in Hebrews (cp. 12:5; 13:22 for the 
other two times). Here the word "testifies to the strong encourage¬ 
ment to be found in the promise which God has confirmed by an 
oath and which resists all assaults and temptations to doubt" 
(Schmitz 1967, 797). 

Notice that this "encouragement" is qualified by the word 
ischuran ("strong" - cp. 5:7; 11:34) and denotes one that is above 
average: it is "mighty, powerful' because of "the promise" and "the 
oath." As such, it "may swallow up all mistrustful contradiction" 
(Bengel 1864, 622). It is "firm, sure, fitted to withstand a forcible 
assault" (Thayer 1901, 309). So, this is no ordinary encouragement. 
The author now adds other features about the ones to whom the 
promise and oath are directed: 

hoi kataphugontes kratesai tes prokeimenes elpidos ("we who 
have fled for safety to take hold of the hope set before us") - 
The verb kataphugontes ("fled, fled for safety") occurs in the LXX 
in Gen. 19:20; Num. 35:25-26; Deut. 4:42; 19:5; and Josh. 20:9 for 
fleeing to the cities of refuge. The author has already used a form 
of this word in 2:3: "How shall we escape (ekpheuxometha ), if we 
neglect so great salvation?" Also, cp. 12:25. 

However, the word katapheugo occurs in the NT only in Ac. 14:6 and 
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here where "he now represents faith and endurance, with reference 
to the promise, as fleeing for refuge. We flee for refuge; we are not 
in the refuge; for that is the substance of the promise, viz./rest/ and 
the thing hoped for" (Lowrie 1884, 216). 

The verb krotesai ("to take hold of, to lay hold of, to seize") has al¬ 
ready appeared in 4:14 (which see for comments). Westcott notes 
that the word includes "the act of grasping and clinging to that which 
we attach ourselves, as distinguished from the act of holding firmly 
that which is already completely in our possession. Thus the words 
imply danger and incite to effort" (1891,106). 

The object of this grasping and clinging is tes prokeimenes elpidos 
("the hope set before [us]"). See comments in 3:6 and 6:11 for the 
word elpidos. 

The verb prokeimenes ("to set before") first appears here in Hebrews 
and later in 12:1, 2. [The only other occurrences of this word are in 
2 Co. 8:12 and Jude 7]. Here, it suggests "what is promised" (Buchsel 
1965, 656), or "the hope open to us, offered, given" (Thayer 1901, 
540). It "does not mean hoping, but the substance hoped for" (Low¬ 
rie 1884, 216). To put it still another way, "hope, like the anchor, is 
fixed on the unseen" (Westcott 1891, 163). 

V. 19 - hen hos agkuron echomen tes psuches osphole te koi 
beboion koi eiserchomenen eis to esoteron tou katametaasmatos, 
("which [hope] we have as an anchor of the soul both sure and 
stedfast and providing entrance behind the inside of the curtain") 
The word agkuron ("anchor") appears three times in Ac. 27:29, 30, 

40 in the ordinary understanding of some weighty object which 
is dropped into the unseen to provide stability for that which is 
seen. Here, however, the word is used figuratively to depict the 
stability and safeguard which the Christian hope provides those 
who have fled for such safety. 

Normally we think of an anchor as being cast down, but the 
Christian anchor is "cast upwards beyond the heavens through 
which our Forerunner has passed (cf. ch. iv. 14, dieleluthoto tous 
ouronous), and, in virtue of the promise and the oath, fixed there 
secure and firm" (Barmby 1950, 163). 

The two adjectives which characterize this anchor or hope are 
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suggestive enough: 

asphale indicates "certainty, firmness, reliability" (Schmidt 1964, 
506). It denotes that which is "not liable to fall; assured from dan¬ 
ger" (Liddell and Scott 1846, 230). Grimm/Thayer add, "that can 
be relied on, confided in" (1886, 82). This word occurs only here in 
Hebrews but occurs elsewhere in the NT in Ac. 21:34; 22:30; 25:26; 
Ph. 3:1. 

Beboion first appears in Hebrews in 2:2 (which see for comments), 
then 3:6, 14; 9:17. The word denotes that which is "trusty, lasting, 
stedfast, more certain to make no resistance" (Liddell and Scott 
1846, 265). Grimm/Thayer add, "valid and therefore inviolable" 
(1886, 99). The word also occurs in Ro. 4:16; 2 Co. 1:7; and 2 Pt. 

1:10, 19. 

Bruce clarifies: "The adjectives 'sure and stedfast' might grammati¬ 
cally refer either to 'hope' or to 'anchor.' But since our hope is our 
'anchor', it is in reality our hope that is 'both sure and stedfast'" 
(1964, 131). Robertson says, "this anchor of hope will not slip (al¬ 
pha privative and sphallo, to totter) or lose its grip ( bebaia , from 
baino, to go, firm trusty)" (1932, 379). Davidson notes that "we 
are moored to an immoveable object" (1882, 128) which is "the 
throne of God Himself" (Bruce 1964, 131). It the nature of such a 
wondrous reality which will "prevent our being swept away" (Lenski 
1966, 204). 

The present tense participle eiserchomenen ("providing entrance") 
indicates that this entrance to the throne is always open. And where 
does it lead? 

eis to esoteron tou kotopetosmotos ("into the inside of the curtain"). 
That is, into the heavenly holy of holies: 

it is the counterpart in the eternal order to the material 
holy of holies in the wilderness tabernacle, shut off from 
the outer sanctuary by the heavy curtain behind which 
dwelt the invisible presence of God of Israel. And our hope 
is fixed there because Jesus is there, seated, as we have 
already been told, at 'the right hand of the Majesty on 
high' (Ch. 1:3). His presence there is a powerful corrobora- 
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tion of our hope. (Bruce 1964,131) 


The following verse will explain or provide specifics about this 
amazing affirmation: 

V. 20 - hopou prodromos huper hemon eiselthen 'lesous, koto 
ten toxin Melchisedek archiereus genomenos eis ton aiona ("where 
Jesus, a forerunner in our behalf, entered, having become a high 
priest just like/according to the order of Melchizedek eternally") 
How amazing, indeed, that we are now entering where Jesus has 
already entered! "He enters God's presence as the herald and 
guarantee of our entrance" (Dods 1976, 305), 

The word prodromos ("forerunner") appears here only in the NT. 
The word is composed of two words: pro ("before") and dromos 
("course of life, office"). It denotes "one who comes in advance to 
a place whither the rest are to follow" (Grimm/Thayer 1886, 538). 
Dods says, "running forward with headlong speed" (1976, 305). 
Bauernfeind notes "it means 'running before' and refers to those 
who hurry on with others following" (1972, 235). 

He continues: 

This forerunner is deliberately not called 'our forerunner' 
but the forerunner 'for us.'... Jesus ran as believers now 
run, but by His running, which has reached its goal, that 
those who obey Him pasin tois hupokouousin auto (Hb. 

5:9) is alone made possible. Along these lines, prodromos 
is again part of the vocabulary of Christian edification. And 
more smoothly than on any other interpretation prodromos 
fits into the priestly and sacral thinking which obtains at the 
end of the admonition. (Ibid.) 

The verb genomenos is a 2 nd Aorist tense, middle voice participle 
and refers to the point at which Jesus became the high priest 
(archeireus), even though that point is not identified. The most 
likely point is, perhaps, that which is stated in 5:5-6. Cp. these 
additional occurrences of this word 2:17; 3:1; 4:14, 15; 5:5, 10; 7:26, 
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27, 28; 8:1, 3; 9:11, 25. 


koto ten toxin Melchisedek eis ton aiono ("just like/according to the 
order of Melchisedek forever/eternally") - "What the uniqueness of 
Melchizedek typified as best it could is the completeness of Christ's 
atonement: once accomplished, it stands forever, with no successor 
in fact and none even possible" (Lenski 1966,159). 

"With these words our author comes back to the point from which 
he digressed in Ch. 5:11; now he will go on and say what he has to 
say about Melchizedek priesthood, 'hard of interpretation' though it 
may be, in order that his readers may be educated to maturity of 
faith and life" (Bruce 1964,132). In chapter 7, "the main theme of 
priesthood will receive full and proper consideration" (Thomas 1944, 
80). "Undoubtedly the writer hopes that his exhortation has condi¬ 
tioned them to receive the difficult truths he wishes now to convey" 
(Taylor 1967, 78). 

After all, "He is the High Priest making the sacrifice, which sacrifice is 
Himself. He has taken the evidence of the atonement within the veil. 
And there he holds intercession for his own. It is this assurance which 
should lead his people in every generation to persevere in their God- 
given world-mission" (Hobbs 1971, 66). Throughout the detailed 
range of exposition and exploration of Hebrews, we must never 
lose sight of or connection with this unmistakable theme of mission 
outreach to the world. 

B. Perfect Priesthood (7:1-10:18) 

Here the author of Hebrews elaborates on the nature of the perfect 
priesthood of the Son of God. Such perfection is anchored in the 
toxis ("order, fashion, manner, quality, style, character") of a rarely 
mentioned (Gen. 14:18-24; Ps. 110:4) Old Testament figure named 
Melchizedek (5:6, 10; 6:20). The designations in Gen. 14:18 as "king 
of Salem" and "a priest of God Most High," as well as "a priest 
forever" (Ps. 110:4), are adopted straightforwardly in Hebrews, with 
added traits in v. 3, which combine to indicate that Melchizedek was 
none other than the eternal Son of God prior to His incarnation in 
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Jesus of Nazareth (cp. McCaul 1871, 75 and 80; Bruce 1964, 138). 

The fact of the matter is that the priesthood of Melchizedek/Christ 
actually existed prior to the priesthood of Aaron, as will be evidenced. 
It is interesting that chapter 7 is the central chapter in Hebrews (6 
chapters before it and 6 chapters after it). This chapter exposes why 
this perfect priesthood was needed and chapters 8:1-10:18 how it 
was provided. 

1. Needed (7:1-28) 

a. Superior (7:1-10) 

(1) Eternal Being (7:1-3) 

This perfect priesthood could not have been 
established in a single mere mortal or any com¬ 
bination of mortals, as was seen in the Levitical 
priesthood, the imperfections of which will be 
detailed in verse 11-14. Rather, it must center in 
an eternal being with whom traits of righteous¬ 
ness, peace, and continuity are essentially inher¬ 
ent. Only the Son of God so qualifies. He appears 
in the Old Testament in the figure of Melchizedek 
as the stated superior one to whom the father of 
the faithful, Abraham, paid tithes following his 
conquest of the kings who had captured and car¬ 
ried off his nephew Lot and others. Verse 3 adds 
traits which further reinforce the superior nature 
of this eternal being: no parentage, no ancestry, 
no beginning and no ending of life, and no end to 
his priesthood. So, without addressing any aspect 
of his human life on earth, only the eternal nature 
of his being is here solidified, as the following 
word underscores: aphomoiomenos ("having been 
made") is a Perfect Passive participle of the word 
aphomoioo which is found only here in the NT. 
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It means "to produce a facsimile or copy" (Robert¬ 
son 1932, 381). Moffatt notes: "made to resem¬ 
ble (i.e., in scripture), the Son of God being under¬ 
stood to be eternal" (1924, 93). Thus, Melchizedek 
was made like the Son of God, not the Son of God 
made like Melchizedek. 

The expression eis to dienekes ("continually, per¬ 
petually, forever") appears only in Hebrews: here; 
10:1, 12, 14. 

(2) Extended Blessing (7:4-10) 

Further details concerning the superiority of this 
perfect priest and priesthood is seen in that the 
great patriarch, Abraham, by his paying tithes to 
Melchizedek, thereby acknowledges him to be the 
greater. The use of the perfect tense in v. 6, ""col¬ 
lected tithes" denotes a superior status. The fact 
that Abraham was "blessed" (another perfect 
tense) by Melchizedek provides additional evi¬ 
dence of his superiority. In other words, this 
giving of tithes (7:2, 4, 6) "shows that Abraham 
regarded him as a priest of God" (Hobbs 1971, 

68 ). 

So, as great and important as the Levitical priest¬ 
hood was in its days, the Levitical priests, as mor¬ 
tal men, always died and were replaced by others. 
Melchizedek, however, never lost His priesthood 
by death. 

The words apothneskontes onthropoi ("mortal 
men") is an idiom which means "men who are to 
die" (Moule 1953, 104). 

Also, in biblical thought, ancestors contain within 
themselves their descendants. So, even Levi (v. 9) 
is here regarded as paying tithes to Melchizedek. 

Thus, by virture of the eternal being and the ex- 
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tended blessing, the perfect priesthood is needed 
because it is superior. 

Spiritual (7:11-19) 

The author now illustrates from two standpoints that 

the perfect priesthood is spiritual in nature : 

(1) Excellent Base (7:11-14) 

The verb metatithemenes ("being changed") oc¬ 
curs in Hebrews only here and twice in 11:5. [It 
also appears in Ac. 7:16; Ga. 1:6; Jude 4.] 

The noun form of this verb - metathesis - ap¬ 
pears only in Hebrews (7:12; 11:5; 12:27). 

"God's choice of another kind of priesthood for 
his Son, left the Levitical line off to the side, for¬ 
ever discounted, passed by 'the order of Aaron'" 
(Robertson 1932, 383). 

The word teleiosis ("perfection") "does not refer 
to quality but function. The Levitical priesthood 
functioned under the Mosaic law. The repetition 
of its ministry of sacrifice showed that it did not 
bring man into a right relation with God" (Hobbs 
1971, 69). 

The verbs metescheken ("belongs to") and 
prosescheken ("served, officiated") in v. 13, and 
anatetalken ("descended, rose from") are Perfect 
tense verbs "which at first look like 'allegorical' 
ones; but as they refer to the living Christ, it may 
be that they fall rather into the normal category 
of a past event which is still operative - not mere¬ 
ly still relevant as 'standing recorded in the abid¬ 
ing Christian tradition'" (Moule 1953,15). 

So, the need for heteron ("another of a different 
kind of"-cp. v. 13 ["tribe"], 15) priest/priesthood 
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was necessary to achieve that "perfection." 

In fact, the Levitical or Aaronic (Aaron being the 
first one called by God to be a priest) priesthood 
operated in the days of the Law. It was imperfect 
at best because, among other things, it never pro¬ 
vided continual and uninterrupted access to and 
communion with God. Its base of operation was 
always and only on earth. But the beginning and 
the basis of this perfect priesthood was not only 
prior to the Law but also one that came from 
another tribe (Judah vs. Levi) and was based in 
heaven. 

(2) Entrance Benefit (7:15-19) 

kai perissoteron eti katadelon estin ("and it is 
more evident/clearer still") - The word prodelon 
("evident") in vs. 14 [cp. 1 Ti. 5:24, 25] is now re¬ 
placed with katadelon ("more evident, clearer") 
which occurs nowhere else in the NT. So, this 
perfect priesthood is needed because it has a 
different kind [heteros] of priest (not of the nature 
or manner of the Aaronic/Levitical kind based on 
the law). "The rise of the new implies the inferior¬ 
ity of the old" (Thomas 1944, 87). 

V. 16 notes that this different kind of priest be¬ 
came such kata ("according to") or "by virtue of" 
(Moule 1953, 59) dunamin zoes akatalutou ("the 
power/ability of an indestructible life") instead of 
nomon entoles sarkines ("a law of physical re¬ 
quirement/carnal commandment"), that is, "be¬ 
came so merely by birth" (Robertson 1932, 384). 
This one is exclusively spiritual in nature and is, 
therefore, indestructible or without end. This is 
the only appearance of the word akatalutou in 
the NT. Here "it denotes the eternity of the di- 
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vine.... The eternal Spirit of God who is at work 
in Him is the power of indestructible life in the 
man Jesus. Spirit is God's presence in man, not the 
eternal part of man, as on a metaphysical view. 
Hence He does not have the power of an inde¬ 
structible life in Himself, e.g., because He has a 
divine nature. He has it in fellowship with God" 
(Buchsel 1967, 339). 

The spiritual component of this perfect priesthood 
is also seen in that it is does not consist of "earth- 
bound rules" (NEB) and "the externalities of reli¬ 
gion - the physical descent of the priests, a mater¬ 
ial shrine, animal sacrifices and so forth" (Bruce 
1964,148). The priest in this perfect priesthood 
supercedes the externals and also has an endless, 
indissoluble life which can never be destroyed. 

As such, He keeps open the doorway of entrance 
to God on a continual basis and as a benefit which 
none other ever offered or can offer. In other 
words, the Son of God and the good news of His 
perfect priesthood is that He "has achieved that 
perfection which the law could never bring about" 
(Ibid., 149). There is, therefore, an athetesis ("dis¬ 
annulling, putting away, setting aside" - found in 
the NT only here and 9:26) of the former/previous 
priesthood and the basis for it. 

To state that "the law made nothing perfect" 
means it did not "put someone in the position in 
which he can come, or stand, before God (Hb. 
7:19; 10:1)" (Delling 1972, 82). 

Indeed, it ushered in a kreittonos elpidos ("better 
hope") "which springs from belief in the inde¬ 
structible life of Christ and the assurance that that 
life is still active in the priestly function of inter- 
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cession. It is the hope that is anchored within the 
veil fixed in Christ's person and therefore bringing 
us into God's presence and fellowship" (Dods 
1976, 314). 

Sustained (7:20-28) 

The third facet of this perfect priesthood is that it is 

sustained by God Himself in two unique ways: 

(1) Endorsed Bond (7:20-22) 

The word of God is His bond. He Himself guar- 
antes the trustworthiness and reliability of this 
perfect priesthood. It is, in fact, a "covenant" 
in which Jesus "is answerable for the fulfillment 
of the obligation which he guarantees" (Ibid, 

151). This is the first appearance of the word 
diatheke ("covenant, testament") and will ap¬ 
pear again in 8:6, 8, 9 [twice], 10; 9:4 [twice], 

15 [twice], 16, 17, 20; 10:16, 29; 12:24; 13:20. 

The term indicates "an 'arrangement' made by 
one party with plenary power, which the other 
party may accept or reject, but cannot alter" 
(Behm 1964, 125). In Hebrews, "the new diatheke 
as the locus of the heavenly high-priesthood of 
Christ, who sacrifices Himself, is the true fulfill¬ 
ment of the first, whose earth-bound priesthood 
and sacrifices remained imperfect" (Ibid., 132). 
This concept will be expanded in chapter 8. 

The word egguos appears only here in the NT. It is 
"used of a pledge or guarantee" (Hobbs 1971, 71). 
It refers to "he by whom we get full assurance of 
the more excellent covenant made by God with 
us, and of the truth and stability of the promises 
connected with it" (Thayer 1901, 164). 
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So, "thinking in terms of the promises of God, 

Hb. finds in Jesus the Guarantor. With His life, 
death, and ascension Jesus has given us the as¬ 
surance that the beginning of the saving work 
of God will necessarily be followed by its com¬ 
pletion" (Preisker 1964, 329). 

Thus, in utter confidence, it refers to "the one 
who insures permanently near relations with God 
because his purpose was not to exhibit Jesus as 
negotiating the covenant, but especially as se¬ 
curing that it should achieve its end... by the 
appointment of Jesus to the priesthood, the 
covenant based upon this priesthood was se¬ 
cured against all failure of any of the ends for 
which it was established" (Dods 1976, 315-16). 

(2) Exclusive Business: What & Whom (7:23-28) 

There were many priests in the Levitical priest¬ 
hood since death created the necessity of replac¬ 
ing those who died. But in this perfect priesthood 
the One and Only perfect priest never dies or lives 
forever. There is, therefore, never a line of suc¬ 
cession. 

This priesthood is exclusive in regard to what is 
being done and who is doing it. His intercessory 
work as High Priest and Mediator creates or mani¬ 
fests a unique reality: as Man, He represents man¬ 
kind before God; as God, He represents God be- 
for mankind. He is as much God as not to be man; 
and as much man as not to be God, yet both at 
the same time simultaneously: "in Him God draws 
mear to men and in Him men may draw near to 
God, with the assurance of constant and immedi¬ 
ate access" (Bruce 1964, 154). 

V. 24 - The priests in the Levitical/Aaronic priest- 
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hood were many, and their time of service was 
limited due to death. But because Jesus was 
raised from the dead, exalted into heaven, and 
does not die again, His priesthood is permanent. 

V. 25 - As such, His ongoing priesthood consists 
of an ongoing salvation which He always provides 
from His platform in heaven. 

"This verse is the crown of the argument. Every¬ 
thing else in the Epistle may be said to be includ¬ 
ed in it, for as all the truths hitherto discussed 
lead up to this verse, so everything flows from it" 
(Thomas 1944, 90). 

The verb sozein ("to save") is in the present tense 
and means He is able "to keep on saving." Again, 
salvation is a process of having been saved from 
the penalty of sin, being saved from the power of 
sin, and shall be saved from the presence of sin. 

His ability to save ponteles ("completely, forever" 
- "uttermost" [KJV and the Centenary Translation 
by Montgomery]) is no small matter. This word is 
found in the NT only here and Lk. 13:11. It is an 
idiom (unique way of expressing something") 
which means "uninterruptedly, continuously, 
absolutely, for good and all" (Moule 1953, 164- 
165). Gerhard Delling's pitch is equally important: 
"that which endures in the person and work of the 
High-priest Jesus is emphasized, vv. 11-25, esp. 

24f. The One who saves 'for ever' is also the One 
who saves 'altogether,' so that the saying about 
the 'totality' of the saving work can hardly be ex¬ 
pounded in only a single direction" (1972, 67). 
Moulton and Milligan stress its "temporal mean¬ 
ing, i.e., to save finally, which suits well the 
pantote ["always"] which follows: so long as our 
Intercessor lives our soteria is assured" (1930, 
477). 
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Remember - salvation is threefold in nature: past 
deliverance from the penalty of sin [regenera¬ 
tion]; present deliverance from the power of 
sin[sanctification]; and future deliverance from 
the presence of sin [glorification]. His primary 
purpose in providing a present salvation from the 
power of sin is so that His followers may be 
effective in their world-wide mission of outreach. 
So, "this promise is made only to those who come 
unto God. Not only their faith in regeneration but 
faithful obedience in the state of sanctification. 
Rebellion against God's world-mission would not 
cancel regeneration. But it would mean loss of op¬ 
portunity in the state of sanctification" (Hobbs 
1971, 71). [The first appearance of this word 
proserchomai is in 4:16 and occurs again in 10:1, 
22; 11:6; 12:18, 22.] 

To lose the significance of this aspect of salvation 
is something the ancient Israelites experienced. 

He urges his present readers to avoid that same 
pathway. 

This ongoing salvation which the high priest pro¬ 
vides represents a salvation in which "we can 
never be separated from the love of God in Christ. 
See again, Rom. viii. 34, 38, 39" (Bengel 1864, 

628). 

After all, "His salvation is a complete salvation. 
Through his perpetual life and perpetual priest¬ 
hood, he can carry it through to the uttermost. 
Perfected himself, he can bring to perfection all 
his followers, pardoning, sanctifying, justifying, 
and glorifying" (Kendrick 1890, 94). 

Just who this "high priest" is comes couched in 
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unique terms in vs. 26-28. These various words 
"emphasize the Son's sinless character in contrast 
to the sinfulness of the earthly priests. Unlike 
them he has no need to offer a sacrifice for him¬ 
self but, rather, has offered the sacrifice of him¬ 
self" (Guthrie 1998, 269). 

hosios - "undefiled by sink, free from wicked¬ 
ness, religiously observing every moral obliga¬ 
tion, pure, holy; pious worshipper of God" 

Thayer 1901, 456). So, He is "holy with respect 
to God" (Bengel 1864, 628). It means "that Jesus 
partakes of the very nature of God" (Hobbs 1971, 
72). 

This word occurs also in the NT in Ac. 2:27; 13:34, 
35; 1 Ti. 2:8; Ti. 1:8; Re. 15:4; 16:5. It is distinct 
from the more commonly used word in the NT for 
"holy" (hagios - 188 occurrences - to set apart or 
dedicate to God's service). 

okokos - "guileless, without malice, innocent. In 
the NT only here and Rom. 16:18" (Robertson 
1932, 386). "without fraud, harmless, free from 
guilt" (Thayer 1901, 21). So, He is "harmless as 
respects himself" (Bengel 1864, 628-29). 

omiontos - "undefiled, untainted, stainless. Not 
merely ritual purity (Lev. 21:10-15), but real ethi¬ 
cal cleanness" (Ibid., 386-387). "unsoiled, not 
defiled, free from that by which the nature of a 
thing is deformed and debased, or its force and 
vigor impaired; pure from sin" (Thayer 1901, 32). 
So, He is "undefiled in the sense of deriving no 
stain from other men" (Bengel 1864, 629). 

kechorismenos opo ton homortolon - "separated 
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from sinners. Perfect passive participle. Probably 
referring to Christ's exaltation (9:28)" (Robertson 
1932, 387). The author has previously stated that 
He is "like His brethren" (2:17) but now declares 
that He is also unlike His brethren and it is that dif¬ 
ference which is here accentuated. He is "not only 
free from sin, but also separate from sinners. He 
was separated [ultimately and finally] when he 
left the world" (Bengel 1864, 629). 

hupseloteros ton ouronon genomenos - "having 
become higher than the heavens" (Ibid., 387). 
"Furthermore, whereas the ministry of the earthly 
high priest extended only to the tabernacle's Most 
Holy Place, Jesus' high-priestly ministry reaches in¬ 
to heaven, where he sits at the pinnacle of the 
universe, the right hand of God. The 'heaven' mo¬ 
tif is transitional, the author developing it exten¬ 
sively in 8:1-6 and 9:11-28" (Guthrie 1998, 269). 
"The perfection of Jesus is seen in the Father's en¬ 
dorsement" (New 1950, 201). 

"Our tendency is to dwell on Christ's earthly life, 
or on his death; but the Epistles dwell most on his 
present life" (Ibid.) which the following verse am¬ 
plifies. 

V. 27 - In the Levitical system, the high priest first 
offered a sacrifice for his own sins before he was 
qualified to offer another one for the sins of the 
people. But Christ offered only one sacrifice for 
sins forever and that single sacrifice was none 
other than Himself. It should be noted that the 
author of Hebrews only "glances here and there 
(as 1:3; 5:7, and here) at Christ as a sacrifice on 
the cross. This he takes for granted, but loves to 
contemplate rather his priestly life in heaven. Not 
Christ the victim, but Christ the priest, is the sub- 
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ject of his discussion" (Kendrick 1890, 96). 

V. 28 - "The law appointed men, men who them¬ 
selves, equally with their fellows, had infirmities 
to be expiated. But the later and loftier announce¬ 
ment was of a Priest who was indeed man but was 
also a Son" (Chadwick 1911, 104-105). So, those 
who are sinful and imperfect need a permanent 
high priest "who is sinless and perfectly equipped 
by divine appointment and human experience (2: 
17f.; 5:1-10) to meet our needs, and with the per¬ 
fect offering of himself as sacrifice" (Robertson 
1932, 387). 

Saphir captures the essence of His sacrifice and 
mediatorial priesthood: "the mediation must go 
low enough on the cross; high enough to bring me 
into the presence of God; and deep enough into 
our very hearts" (1874, 413-415). 

Thomas words it this way: "Christ on the cross 
guarantees peace of conscience, while Christ on 
the Throne gives peace of heart. His death can¬ 
cels our condemnation and His life guarantees 
our access to the very presence of God" (1944, 

99). 

Here the author unites the preexistent Christ with 
the Christ embodied in Jesus. His purpose is to 
stress that the "accomplished work of grace by 
which men draw near to God, is the heart of the 
writer's thought. This is why the seventh chapter 
is the most crucial in Hebrews" (Trentham 1972, 
58). 

2. Provided (8:1-10:18) 

In one sense of the word, th e fruit of what now unfolds was 
clearly announced, articulated, and anticipated from the root 
identified in v. 2: "God has spoken to us in His Son." That His 
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Son (7:28) would be the Perfect Priest and function in conjunc¬ 
tion with the dynamics of a Perfect Priesthood is something 
which only God could provide. Therefore, this section of scrip¬ 
ture spells out the details of that provision from three signifi¬ 
cant standpoints: 

a. Heavenly (8:1-5) 

The limited, imperfect, and strictly earthly parameters 
of the earlier priesthood are now set forth in trans¬ 
formed parameters which are limitless, perfect, and 
heavenly. 

God's superlative Son as "high priest" has already "sat 
down on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens." The dexio ("right hand") conveys the 
idea of "sovereignity, power, illimitable magnificence," 
and 'Majesty' is a singular expression or periphrasis for 
God" (Maclaren 1982, 21). 

This expression comes from Ps. 110:1 and is also found 
in Mk. 16:19; Lk. 22:69; Ac. 2:33, 34; 5:31; 7:55-56; 

Ro. 8:34; Co. 3:1; He. 1:3, 13; 8:1; 10:12; 12;2; 1 Pt. 3:22; 
Re. 1:16, 17, 20; 2:1; 5:1, 7. 

"These simple and majestic words sum up the teaching 
of the first eight chapters of our epistle. This is the 
crowning-point of the author's profound and massive 
argument, Jesus, who suffered and died, is consecrated 
the priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek, after 
the power of an endless life" (Saphir 1875, 2). 

V. 2 - ton hogion leitourgos ("a minister/servant of the 
holy places or in the sanctuary") - 
The word leitourgos ("minister/servant") is "a com¬ 
pound word ( leitos , 'public,' and ergon, 'work') and its 
primary meaning is a person of property who performs a 
public duty or service at his own expense -notably true 
of Jesus" (Taylor 1967, 91-92). The word is first used in 
1:7; Paul uses it in Ro. 13:6; 15:16; Ph. 2:25. 
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ton hogion ("holy places - plural). Here the expression is 
"without any distinction (like 9:8f; 10:19; 13:11) be¬ 
tween the holy place and the most holy place as in 9:2f" 
(Robertson 1932, 389). Vincent says it is "holy places 
generally, but with special reference to the innermost 
sanctuary, Heb. 9:24" (1887, 468). 

kai tes skenes tes alethines ("and of the true taber¬ 
nacle") -That is, the genuine one "not made with 
hands" - cp. 9:8, 24; 12; 10:19. "The form of expression 
is emphatic: the tabernacle, the genuine one, as com¬ 
pared with the tabernacle in the wilderness" (Ibid.). 
hen epexen ho kurios, ouk anthropos ("which the Lord 
pitched, not man") - The word epexen ("pitched, put 
up") is found only here in the NT. The word means "to 
fasten together, to build by fastening together" (Thayer 
1901, 508). 

Following the lead of Hughes, Guthrie notes that "al¬ 
though some commentators have interpreted 'sanctu¬ 
ary' and 'true tabernacle' to refer to two parts of the 
heavenly place of worship (e.g., the Holy Place and the 
Most Holy Place), the NIV rightly understands the two 
references as a hendiadys referring to the same place - 
the place where our high priest ministers in the pre¬ 
sence of his Father" (1998, 279). 

ouk anthropos ("not man") as in the case of Moses (v.5). 

Therefore, the following realization must be embraced: 
The enthroned and sovereign high priest "in token of His 
accomplished work, and in the participation of deity, sits 
hard by the throne of God, is yet ministering at one and 
the same time within the veil, and presenting the might 
of His own sacrifice" (Maclaren 1982, 24). 
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Listen carefully to the following remarkable, yet all too 
often ignored, truth: "our salvation is not so secured by 
the death upon the Cross as to make needless the life 
beside the throne. Jesus that died is the Christ 'that is 
risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us'" (Ibid., 24-25). 

So, the holy city of Jerusalem is no longer what the Jews 
had conceived it to be; the ark of the covenant is no 
longer in place; and the importance of the country of 
Israel has been recalculated; in a sense, these, and other 
formerly prized objects by the Jews are relegated to a 
subordinate position. "But if we have the High Priest, all 
are restored to us in a better and more enduring form" 
(Edwards 1904, 133). 

V. 3 - pas gar archiereus eis to prospherein dora te kai 
thusias kathistatai ("for every high priest is appointed 
to offer both offerings/gifts and sacrifices") 

"The essence of the priestly office, and by consequence 
that of the High Priest, was not to preach, or teach, or 
govern, or even to lead the devotions of his fellow- 
worshipers, but to offer gifts and sacrifices; gifts, i.e., 
unbloody sacrifices" (Sadler 1898, 144). That is, "the 
unbloody offerings of the Law, such as incense and the 
meat-offerings connected with the burnt sacrifices for 
the day of Atonement" (Moulton 1878, 299). 

To be more exact, "the book of Leviticus describes the 
required gifts and sacrifices the priests were to make 
on behalf of the people: burnt, grain, peace, sin, and 
guilt, and consecration offerings" (Camarin 2011, blog; 
cp. Carpenter 1988, 268-269). 

hothen anagkaion echein ti kai touton ho prosenegke 
("for which reason it is necessary that this one also 
may have something to offer") 
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Jesus, of course, "could not have the sacrifices pre 
scribed by the law to offer, for He did not belong to 
that class of persons to whom the offering of these 
was by law restricted; but He had a better sacrifice" 
(Brown 1862, 364). Cp. Heb. 10:5-14. 

After all. He is in heaven, as a result of Who He is and 
what He did, and what He continues to do. 

V. 4 - ei men oun hen epi ges, oud' on hen hiereus, 
onton ton prospheronton koto nomon to doro 
("Now if He were on earth, He would not be a priest, 
since there are those who are making the offerings 
according to the law") 

Since He was not of the tribe of Levi, according to 
the law, He could not even be a priest, let alone the high 
priest. After all, it is the law which "regulates all that 
concerns the earthly priesthood (vii. 12)" (Dods 1976, 
321). That alone would exclude Him from said service. 

V. 5 - oitines hupodeigmoti koi skio lotreuousin ton 
epouronion, kothos kechremotistoi Mouses mellon 
epitelein ten skenen, Hora gar phesin, poieseis 
panta kata ton tupon ton deichthenta soi en to orei 
("who serve [as] a copy and shadow of the heavenly 
things, just as Moses having been warned when he 
was about to erect the tabernacle, for See, He says. 

You shall make all things according to the pattern 
which was shown to you on the mountain") 

Those who actually do make the sacrificial offerings 
do so only on a symbolic basis. "The shadow of a 
body represents not even a proper image of it, but 
only the colourless contour" (Brown 1862, 365). 

This word skio ("shadow, outline") also appears 10:1. 
Here the word is parallel to hupodeigmoti ("copy"): 

"the shadowy reflection, of the heavenly original" 
(Schlier 1964, 33; Schulz 1971, 398). 
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So, "for the writer of Hebrews the earthly things are 
are of the nature of shadows, but they are not on 
that account worthless or deceptive ... They serve 
by their very defects to point us beyond themselves 
to something in which their meaning and purpose 
are fully realized" (Scott 1922, 82; Manson 1950, 125). 
The emphasis, therefore, is not on "heavenly localities, 
but heavenly relations and heavenly facts" (Ebrard 
1883, 248). 

The reference to Moses and the OT quotation re¬ 
enforce the words "copy and shadow" and are seen 
in the word tupon ("pattern") which indicates that 
"in all essentials, the Levitical system of worship was 
a copy of a heavenly reality" (Vincent 1887, 469-470). 
The verb chrematizo ("warned, instructed") occurs two 
other times in Hebrews (11:7; 12:25). Here it means 
"'to handle a matter' in some way ... and expresses 
the fact that God instructs someone by revelations" 
(Reicke 1974, 480-481). 

So, there is both a quantitative and qualitative "superi¬ 
ority of the high-priestly ministry of the NT over that of 
the OT. The sacrifice of Christ is not a prescribed, ma¬ 
terial achievement which must be continually repeated 
by sinful men. It is a free, personal act of self-giving 
which the sinless and eternal Son accomplishes for all 
... The original purpose of sacrifice is finally fulfilled 
in the personal act of Christ, in the voluntary and unique 
offering up of His life. Sacrifice is thus brought to an end 
in Him " (Behm 1965, 185). 

The following verses of this chapter (6-13), as well as 
the rest of this section (9:1-10:18), detail more fully the 
numerous perspectives on the superiority of the priest¬ 
hood of Christ. 

b. Better Covenant/Better Promises (8:6-9:10) 
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v. 6 - nun de diaphoroteros tetuchen leitourgios, 

("But He obtained/attained a superior service- 
ministry") 

The verb tetuchen ("obtained/attained") is in the 
perfect tense, indicating a completed and abiding 
state of affairs, with no possibility of change or vari¬ 
ation. It means "to hit the mark, to attain" (Robert¬ 
son 1932, 390). He achieves for man what man cannot 
achieve for himself (Bauernfeind 1972, 241). "He gave 
it; he it was who realized it for men and who maintains 
it for men" (Moffatt 1924,107). This word is found one 
other time in Hebrews (11:35). 

The word diaphoroteros means "different, outstand¬ 
ing, excellent" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957,190). 

This ministry is superior to any earthly ministry because 
it occurs in heaven and "because of the superiority of 
the covenant in the power of which it is exercised" 
(Brucel964, 167) which is now addressed: 

hoso kai kreittonos estin diathekes mesites ("in as 
much as He is also the mediator of a better covenant") 
He has already been termed the egguos ("surety, 
pledge, guarantee") of a better covenant in 7:22. 

[The word diathekes appears again in 8:6, 8, 9 (twice), 
10; 9:4 (twice), 15 (twice), 16, 17, 20; 10:16, 29; 

12:24; 13:20]. 

Now, the term mesites ("mediator, intermediary") 
is added to represent another tone which makes it 
a better covenant, although it could be a synonym 
of egguos. The term also occurs in 9:15 and 12:24. 

[Paul also uses the term in Ga. 3:19, 20; 1 Ti.2:5]. 

What is true in all three passages in Hebrews is the 
linking or connection between mesites and diatheke 
("covenant, saving disposition"). Thus, in order to 
vouch for His promise, God "puts Himself on neutral 
ground and pledges the fulfillment of the promise. 
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This means that egguos stresses the guaranteeing 
of salvation and mesites its accomplishment" (Oepke 
1967, 620). 

The words of Bruce so beautifully capture the overall 
magnitude of this marvelous message of Jesus as 
mesites: "Intensely zealous that God's honour should 
contract no strain, this ideal Mediator, having secured 
that supreme end, will with equal zeal seek the offend¬ 
er's rescue and reclamation" (Bruce 1964,168). 

Just what those better promises are, upon which this 
better covenant is established, are noted in vs. 8-12. 

The transition into those better promises is succinctly 
stated in v. 7. 

V. 7 - Ei gar he prote ekeine en amemptos, ouk an 
deuteras ezeteito topos ("For if that first [covenant] 
were faultless/blameless, then no place/opportunity 
sought for a second") 

In other words, if the first or original covenant had been 
sufficient, complete, or fulfilling, the need for replacing 
it would not exist or have existed. The mere reality of 
its inferiority, however, created the necessity of its being 
"superseded by a new one" (Bruce 1964, 168); inferi¬ 
ority, that is, "not as one that was not divine, or not 
wise, but as insufficient and destined to cease" (Ebrard 
1883, 253). In other words, it "did not accomplish the 
purpose for which it was enacted; it did not bring men 
into spiritual and permanent fellowship with God" 

(Dods 1976, 323).To put it another way, it "was faulty 
because it did not provide for enabling the people to 
live up to the terms or conditions of it. It was faulty as 
it did not sufficiently provide against their faultiness" 
Ibid.). 

Again, the following promises apply to the second cove¬ 
nant and not the first-go figure! 
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By the way, 8:8-12 is the longest quotation of OT Scrip¬ 
ture [Jer.31:31-34] in the NT. 

As far back as 1883, Ebrardsuggested three underlying 
principles around which these quotations from Jeremiah 
circulate and are here adopted (254-255): 

(1) - The announcement of the new covenant is in pre¬ 
cise and express opposition to the old covenant, both 
numerically and qualitatively (vs. 8-9) 

V. 8 - memphomenos gar autous legie, 'Idou hemerai 
erchontai, legei kurios, kai sunteleso epi on oikon 
'Israele kai epi ton oikon 'louda diatheken kainen 
("Since finding fault He says to them, Behold days 
are coming, says the Lord, and I will make/effect 
with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah 
a new covenant") 

The verb memphomenos ("finding fault") appears 
only here, and Mk. 7:22 and Ro. 9:19, in the NT. The 
finding fault occurred because it was earthly, not in¬ 
ward, temporary, provisional, and only a type. This 
squares with verses 6-7 and 13. 

The verb sunteleo ("make/effect") means "'to execute' 
accomplish, fulfills'" (Delling 1972, 64). So, a rather posi¬ 
tive point is here advanced: "their blameworthy rupture 
had not severed them from God's grace and faithful¬ 
ness" (Dods 1976, 324). 

The new covenant was new "in character, involving the 
condemnation of the old" (Dods 1976, 324). Although 
the author uses a different word for "new" in 12:24 
(neos), compared with kainen ("new") in v. 8, there is 
apparently no intended difference in meaning between 
the two (Moffatt 1924,110) when it comes to referenc¬ 
ing the "better covenant" (vs. 6-7). 

Barclay, however, disagrees. He points out that the word 
neos in 12:24 "describes a thing as new in point of time. 
It might be a precise copy of its predecessors, but since 
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if it has been made after the others, it is neos (1976, 92). 
The word koinen used in v. 8, however, "means not only 
new in point of time, but new in point of quality. A thing 
which is simply a reproduction of what went before may 
be neos but it Is not koinos. This covenant which Jesus 
introduces is koinos, not merely neos; it is different in 
quality from the old covenant" (Ibid.). 

So, it is new in its scope. The formerly divided kingdom 
will be united in which all will be on equal footing before 
God and equally acceptable and accountability to God. 

V. 9 - ou kata ten diatheken, hen epoiesa tois 
patrasin auton en hemera epilambomenou mou 
tes cheiros auton exagagein autous ek ges Aiguptou, 
hoti autoi ouk enemeinan en te diatheke mou, 
kago emelesa auton, legei kurios 
("not like the covenant I made with their fathers 
on the day I took them by the hand to lead them out 
of Egypt, for they did not continue in My covenant, 
and I did not care for them, says the Lord") 

The is the 4 th and 5 th appearance of the word diatheke in 
Hebrews [cp. 7:22; 8:6, 8]. 

The new covenant "was to be framed with a view to 
avoiding the defects of the old. It must not be such a 
covenant as dealt in symbols and externals" (Dods 
1976, 324). 

The new covenant was unlike the old covenant in that 
the latter covenant was entered "as natural descendants 
of Abraham, Issac, and Jacob; into this [new one] they 
will be brought by walking in the steps of these patri¬ 
arch's faith. That covenant was external and temporary; 
this is spiritual and eternal" (Brown 1862, 372). 

(2) - The imperfection of the old covenant lies in its 
inefficacy, demonstrated by actual experience (v. 10) 

"The inwardness or internal nature of the new covenant 
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is seen in the fact that the law was no longer recorded 
on tables of stone but on the fleshly tablets of the heart" 
Trentham 1972, 62). 

th 

This is the 6 occurrence of the word diotheke in He¬ 
brews [cp. 7:22; 8:6, 8, 9 (twice). 

So, the new covenant is "spiritual and inward, not 
fleshly and outward" (Thomas 1944, 105). In this new 
covenant, people will obey God "not because of the 
terror of punishment, but because they loved him; 
not because the law compelled them unwillingly to do 
so, but because the desire to obey him was written on 
their hearts" (Barclay 1976, 93). 

Furthermore, "the old did not secure that those under it 
should conform themselves to its requisitions" (Brown 
1862, 373). So, in the new covenant, God says I will 
"bestow upon them every blessing which such beings as 
men can expect from such a being as God ... they shall 
be a people formed for Myself, that they shall show 
forth My praise" (Brown 1982, 373). 

To "be their God," means to be "their Father, their Pro¬ 
tector, their Instructor, their Leader and Guide, their 
Redeemer, their Sanctifier, and their Life-Giver, for 
they shall be my chosen, my children, my heirs, my 
Church" (Sadler 1898, 148). 

In other words, "the people [under the new covenant] 
are to be possessed by God as His own" (Thomas 1944, 
105). "The new covenant is about relationship with God, 
not merely service for God" (Guthrie 1998, 286). If 
those under the new covenant fail to so receive and live 
accordingly, "it is because he fails to live to, to realize, to 
continue in, to stir up, the grace of his initiation" (Sadler 
1898, 148). 

Guthrie's words are not for the faint hearted: "When 
non-Christians witness anger, greed, hatred, prejudice, 
dissension, lack of integrity, insensitivity, unconcern for 
the disadvantaged, and other such attitudes in those 
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who wear the label 'Christian/ our claim that the laws 
of God have been written on our hearts and minds does 
not ring true. A truly transformed life, on the other 
hand, can be a powerful witness to the veracity of the 
Christian message" (1998, 292). 

(3) - The fulfillment of the law under this new covenant 
is to rest on the /nw'a/'c/disposition, and on what ground 
this disposition is to rest (vs. 11-12) 


According to Socrates, man's highest ideal is know thy¬ 
self, "but the Gospel depicts as the highest ideal, 'Know 
God'" (Thomas 1944, 106). 

Another characteristic of the new is that "no longer are 
we dependent upon a body of traditional testimony 
for our religious guidance.... To know God is not sim¬ 
ply to have a book of information about him, but to 
have a personal relationship with God that grows out 
of obedience to him. God's greatest concern is not to 
impart information about himself to satisfy our specu¬ 
lative curiosity. He is interested in building a kingdom 
of right relationships between people. He gives himself 
to those who obey him" (Trentham 1972, 62). In other 
words, "they are to have a full knowledge of God" 
(Thomas 1944, 105). 

So, the new covenant is new in the sense of it being 
universal. All people, from the least to the greatest 
would know God. No people are excluded from God. 
Ordinary people are no longer despised, as was com¬ 
mon among the Jews. No matter what type barriers 
were erected to prevent people from being among the 
people of God in the first covenant, in the new one 
"breaches would no longer exist" (Barclay 1976, 93). 

The word hileos ("merciful") occurs in the NT only here 
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and Mt. 16:22. It means "to accept hurt, to have pity 
on, benevolence, God's grace toward sinners" (Buchsel 
1965, 300-301). 

Also, in this new covenant, there is permanent forgive¬ 
ness. Under the old covenant, man would offer his 
sacrifice, but the very next moment he would have an 
uneasy feeling of anxiety, for he would wonder if he had 
committed a new sin for which he must make an addi¬ 
tional sacrifice. He would be bowed down almost con¬ 
stantly by the burden of guilt. In the Saviour there is 
personal, permanent, and perpetual forgiveness from 
God, who promises to remember our sins no more" 
(Trentham 1972, 62). In other words, "sin will be dealt 
with more radically and effectively" (Vincent 1887, 474). 

V. 13 - en to legein Kainen pepoloiwken ten proten; 
to de poloioumenon koi geraskon eggus aphonismou 
("When He says New He declares the first obsolete; 

Now what is being declared obsolete and aged [is] 
near destruction/vanishing away") 

poloioumenon is a present tense, passive voice participle 
and is "used only of things, marking the lapse of time" 
(Thayer 1901, 115). It occurs first in Hebrews 1:11; 
and also in Lk. 12:33. 

geroskon is a present tense, active voice participle 
and "carries with it a suggestion of the waning strength, 
the decay, incident to old age" (Thayer 1901, 115). 

Arndt and Gingrich translate, "growing old" (1957, 

157). The American Bible Union Version translates, 
"wearing out with age," J.B. Phillips says, "out of date." 
This word "adds the idea of infirmity to that of age" 
(Vincent 1887, 473). 

It is found in the NT only here and Jn. 21:18. 
ophanismou ("destruction, vanishing away") appears 
only here in the NT. He writes "as if the OT legal and 
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ceremonial system were about to vanish before the 
new covenant of grace" (Robertson 1932, 393), so, he 
must have written this before A.D. 70 when Jerusalem 
was destroyed by the Romans. Yes, "while he wrote, the 
temple was rocking to its base" (Chadwick 1911, 118). 

Of course, in Mk. 13:2, Jesus had predicted the fall 
of the temple, and in Ac. 6:14, when Stephen was before 
the Council, the same statement was heard. Thus, ap¬ 
proximately 30 years later, "that prediction is taken up 
by another Christian and shown to be logically involved 
in OT prophecy. If the end of the temple and its minis¬ 
try had been imminent thirty years before, it was the 
more imminent now" (Bruce 1964,180). 

The New English Bible translates, "will shortly disap¬ 
pear," while J.B. Phillips, "soon going to be dispensed 
with altogether," and The Amplified NT, "to be dis¬ 
pensed with altogether." 

The words of Taylor cannot be ignored: "If it is obso¬ 
lete, it has served its day. It is time for a quiet demise 
and respectable burial. There is no value in trying to 
seek further shelter under a rotten tree about to fall, 
or to multiply canes to prop up decrepit old age. God 
is finished with it, and so must we be" (1967, 100). 

9:1 - Eiche men oun [koi] he prote dikaiomoto 
latreias to te hogion kosmikon ("Now even the first 
[covenant] indeed had regulations of divine worship 
and the earthly sanctuary") 

The words dikaiomata lotreios ("regulations of divine 
worship") means "ordinances directed to or adapted 
for divine service" (Vincent 1887, 474). The noun 
lotreias, both here and in v. 6, is in the singular and 
is translated "divine worship or service" and refers to 
"cultic ordinances of the sacrifical ministry" (Strath- 
mann 1967, 65). This "concrete idea of sacrifice seems 
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always to cling to the noun no less than the verb" 
[lotreuo in 8:5; 9:9, 14; 10:2; 12:28; 13:10] (Ibid.). 

So, the first or original covenant and its tabernacle was 
"beautiful and impressive, yet incapable of bringing 
about that access to God which man needed beyond all 
else" (Thomas 1944, 108). 

to hagion kosmikon ("earthly sanctuary") means "'of 
this world' in contrast with the heavenly sanctuary to 
be mentioned later" (Vincent 1887, 474). In other words, 
the first covenant and tabernacle was "local and transi¬ 
tory, in contrast with that which is eternal and perma¬ 
nent" (Thomas 1944, 109). 

9:2 - skene gar kateskeuasthe he prote en he he te 
luchnia kai he trapeza kai he prothesis ton arton, 
hetis legetai Hagia ("For the outer room of the 
temporary shelter had been furnished with both the 
lampstand and the table and the sacred loaves, which is 
called the holy place") 

prote ("first, outer") indicates that the author means 
"the first division of the tabernacle. He speaks of the two 
divisions as two tabernacles" (Vincent 1887, 475). 
he trapeza kai he prothesis ton arton ("the table and the 
sacred loaves") "are treated as one item. Lit. the table 
and the setting forth of the loaves, that is, the table 
with its loaves set forth" (Vincent 1887, 475). 
hetis legetai Hagia ("which is called the holy place") 
"since it was thus furnished" (Vincent 1887, 475). 

9:3 - meta de to deuteron katapetasma skene he 
legomene Hagia Hagion ("and behind the second 
curtain of the temporary shelter the place being 
called the Holy of Holies"). 

The words Hagia Hagion ("Holy of Holies") are a 
"Hebraistic periphrasis for a superlative, equivalent 
to the all holy, the holiest" (Kendrick 1890, 106). 
"According to Ex. xxvi. 31-37 there were two veils 
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[curtains], the one before the door of the tent and the 
other before the sanctuary. After passing the first veil 
and entering the tent, the worshipper would see be¬ 
fore him the second veil behind which was the holy 
of holies. The writer calls this also a tabernacle, ver. 2" 
(Vincent 1887, 475). 

9:4 - chrusoun echousa thumiaterion kai ten kiboton 
tes diathekes perikekalummenen pantothen chrusio, 
en he stamnos chruse echousa to manna kai he hrabdos 
Aaron he blastesasa kai hai plakes tes diathekes 
("having a golden altar of incense and the ark of the 
covenant being covered entirely with gold, in which 
[was] a golden jar having the manna and Aaron's rod 
which budded, and the tables of the covenant"). 

The three uses of the word golden are used to "signify 
something precious and glorious" (Bengel 1864, 636). 
The manna was "a memorial of God's providential 
care of Israel" (Bengel 1864, 636). 

"The rebellion of Israel against the priesthood, con¬ 
firmed by Jehovah to Aaron and his family, drew out 
this miracle (Num. xvii). The Lord required that the rod 
of a prince of each of the tribes, with his name engraved 
thereon, should be laid up before the testimony, where 
He would meet with them. Here was the figure of resur¬ 
rection. The rod was once possessed of life. It formed 
part of a living tree. But it was cut off, died, and became 
whithered and dry.Then the Lord made it to live anew, 
with a second and supernatural life" (Govett 1884, 251). 
So, the rod was "a memorial of a lawful priesthood" 
Bengel 1864, 636). 

hai plekes tes diathekes ("the tables of the covenant") 

th 

This is the 7 occurrence of the word diatheke in He¬ 
brews (7:22; 8:6, 8, 9 [twice], 10). 

The two tables of the covenant were first written by the 
finger of God. However, they were broken by Moses, in¬ 
dicating that before God there is no righteousness in 
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man. So, first two of the covenantal commandments 
were broken on Mt. Sinai in the very presence of God. 
Then the renewed tables were laid up in the ark before 
Him, verifying or signifying God's justified claims on Is¬ 
rael. Here, therefore, the presence of the tables "sets 
forth our High Priest as meeting our responsibilities 
before God. Christ is 'the righteousness of God to 
everyone who believes'" (Govett 1884, 253). 

9:5 - huperono de outes Cheroubin doxes kotoskiozonto 
to hilosterion peri hon ouk estin nun legein koto meros 
("and above it the cherubim of glory overshadowing 
the place where sins are forgiven; concerning which 
things it is not time to now discuss in detail") 

The word huperono is a Greek idiom and "is used only 
three times in the NT [Ep. 1:21; 4:10; here] and all pre- 
positionally with Gen.= above " (Moule 1953, 86). 
cheroubin doxes ("cherubim of glory") refers to "set¬ 
ting forth or exhibiting the divine glory" (Vincent 1887, 
476). After all, "God was present in his glory between 
these cherubim (Exod. 25:22; 40:38)" (Lenski 1966, 279). 
katoskiazonta to hilostrion ("overshadowing the place 
where sins are forgiven/mercy-seat") means "throwing 
their shadow down upon the mercy-seat... the place 
of covering sin, the throne of mercy above the ark" 
(Vincent 1887, 477). The word kotoskiozonto ("over¬ 
shadowing") means "to shadow down on, cover with 
shade" (Robertson 1932, 396). The idea, of course, is 
that of a "propitiatory cover" (Lenski 1966, 279). It is 
the same thrust of truth which Paul conveyed in Rom. 
3:25: "Whom God displayed publicly as a propitiation in 
His blood through faith." So, it was "the sacrificial blood 
which was sprinkled on the cover which made it the 
mercy seat" (Lenski 1966, 279). Again, the key concept 
in propitiation is to cover and/or appease; it is the ex¬ 
piating of sins or the means by which those sins are 
done away. This, of course, is simply one of the many 
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ways in which God "bestows favours on His people" 
(Brown 1862, 377). 

For some reason/s, the author takes a detour from 
writing about "these things" any further.The words koto 
meros are a Greek idiom and refer to "in detail" (Moule 
1953, 60). 

So, to be consistent with avoiding those "details" [which 
may be seen in Leviticus 16; cp. Barclay 1976, 94-101], 
9:6-8 are a significant, though simple, summary state- 
statement the readers would hopefully comprehend. 
After all, the attention of the author is not on rehashing 
those specifics, but rather on magnifying that the better 
promises of the new covenant and the perfect priest¬ 
hood are now clearly provided. 

The word kotoskeuosmenon ("prepared") appears for 
the fifth time in Hebrews [cp. 3:3, 4 (twice), 9:2] and 
refers to how the tabernacle was "arranged" ( Holy 
Bible New Evangelicol Translation New Testament). 

The word will be used again in 11:7. 

The present tense of the verb eisiasin ("entering") in¬ 
dicates the continual, ongoing activities of the priests 
as they week by week were entering "the holy place 
to put fresh loaves on the table of showbread (Lev. 
24:8f.)" (Bruce 1964, 192). 

V. 7, however, points out that only the high priest 
could enter the holy of holies and and could do so 
only once a year on the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16). 

V. 8 notes that "the ascribing of these arrangements, 
or rather of the revelation made by them, to the 
Holy Spirit, is in accordance with the fact that he is the 
recognized Author and Source of all proper spiritual 
teachings" (Kendrick 1890,110). 
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So, things were as good as they could be, "yet the re¬ 
sults were poor so far as man's true position to God was 
concerned. The entire structure suggested restriction, 
imperfection, limitation, and exclusion, and it was a 
continual parable of deeper realities (vv. 8-10)" (Thomas 
1944, 109). 

Indeed, in v. 9, he asserts in an even more succinct way, 
that "the whole situation of vv. 6-8" (Bruce 1964, 1950) 
is, indeed, a parabole ("parable, a figure which refers to 
something else"). As in the parables of Jesus in the 
gospel accounts, so here, "any such details will be 
kept strictly subordinate to the dramatic realism of the 
story, and will not disturbits unity" (Dodd 1961, 9). 
Parables are used so that "certain well-loved pictures 
crowd in upon the mind" (Buttrick 1928, xiii). Jeremias 
also concurs that they represent "pictures [which] leave 
a deeper impress on the mind than abstractions" (1954, 
11). So, care and caution must be used in both using and 
understanding the significance of parables. 

In fact, the author limits the nature of these verses as a 
parable "bearing on the present crisis" (Manson 1951, 
132). In so doing, the author is "emphasizing the con¬ 
trast between the free access to God now guaranteed 
through Christ ["perfect"] and the strictly limited access 
permitted by the structure and ceremonial of the earthly 
sanctuary" (Bruce 1964, 195-196). In other words, "the 
really effective barrier to a man's free access to God is 
an inward and not a material one; it exists in his con¬ 
science. 

It is only when the conscience is purified that a man is 
free to approach God without reservation and offer Him 
acceptable service and worship" (Ibid., 196). 

This is the first appearance in Hebrews of the word 
suneidesin ("conscience") and will occur again in v. 14, 
as well as 10:2, 22; 13:18. The word here is "in contrast 
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to purely ritual cleansing perfecting [teleiosoi] of the 
whole man. [That is], turning from a bad to a good con¬ 
science is limited neither to the moral nor to the cultic 
sphere. It embraces the whole man in his relation to 
God" (Maurer 1971, 918). 

V. 10 cements the matter: "more than external regula¬ 
tions that dealt with practices regarding food, drink, 
and certan washings would be required to make en¬ 
trance to the presence of God possible. These rituals 
simply were provisional, given until the new covenant 
system could be established" (Guthrie 1998, 300). 

mechri kairou diorthoseos ("until a time of reformation") 
This is the only occurrence of the word diorthroseos 
("reformation") in the entire NT. In non-Biblical usage 
it refers to "making straight misshapen limbs" (Robert¬ 
son 1932, 398). "This is not a straightening, however, 
of the old system. It is a reference, rather, to that time 
when personal inner rectification, not possible in pro¬ 
found and thorough measure by means of external 
rites, becomes possible for all worshipers through the 
better covenant of Christ" (Taylor 1967, 104-105). 

In other words, here it refers to "the fulfillment of 
Judaism in Christianity and an expression of the eschato¬ 
logical faith of primitive Christianity" (Preisker 1967, 
450). Or, in the words of Arndt and Gingrich, "the time 
of the new order (in contrast to that of the law with its 
fleshly stipulations)" (1957, 198; Holy Bible New Evan¬ 
gelical Translation New Testament). Manson describes 
it as "the great 'Re-ordering' which belongs to the New 
Covenant, and which comes into effect with the Sacrifice 
made by Christ" (1950,133). So, "the Christian age, 
when God made with his people a better covenant" 
(Vincent 1887, 480), is not only needed but also pro¬ 
vided with a perfect priesthood. 
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Single Sacrifice (9:11-10:18) 


Another component or element of how this perfect 
priesthood is provided with superiority now unfolds 
under the umbrella of a single sacrifice (compared 
to the many under the old covenant). So, in the con¬ 
trast/comparison setup by the author, in which the 
single act of obedience by Jesus to God's will far exceeds 
the many insufficient animal sacrifices (1 Sam. 15:22), 
"the surprising twist is that Jesus' own obedience is also 
sacrificial" (Mason 2016, 20). 

Furthermore, the significance of this single sacrifice is 
presented in terms of three t/me-oriented "appearan¬ 
ces" of Christ [past, present, future], each with a dif¬ 
ferent word to capture those appearances: 

Past: porogenomenos ("appeared" as High Priest: v. 11) 
Present: emphanistheoi ("to appear" now for us in 
God's presence: v. 24) 

Future: ophthesetai ("shall appear" a second time: v. 28) 

The details of these "appearances" constitute the 
content of the remaining commentary on this section 
of the Perfect Priesthood of Christ. 

Past 

V. 11 - Christos de paragenomenos archiereus 
ton genomenon agathon dia tes meizonos kai 
teleioteras skenes ou cheiropoietou, tout' estin ou 
tautes tes ktiseos ("But when Christ appeared as 
High Priest of the good things that have come through 
the greater and excellent Tabernacle not made with 
hands, that is not of this creation") 

All was changed when "Christ came on the scene" 
Moffatt 1924, 120). His arrival or appearance was as 
archiereus ("High Priest"), the author here reconnect¬ 
ing with 4:14, with some elaboration. "The idea is that 
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of His standing forth in His official capacity, visibly act¬ 
ing as the high priest of a greater order, by virture of 
His sacrifice on earth, and more specifically of His en¬ 
trance into the true shrine of God" (Chadwick 1911, 

130). 

The agathon ("good things") which came with this 
perfect priest and priesthood included "a veritable, 
sufficing and abiding expiation, relief for the burdens 
of the conscience, a removal of all barriers between 
the soul and God, and access to the holiest by His 
blood" (Chadwick 1911, 130-131). 

The antithesis which the author here includes is that 
of the OT man-made, earthly tabernacle versus the one 
which is in heaven and is, therefore, of a superlative, 
superior nature. This, of course, is a reflection of what 
Stephen said in Acts 7:48-50, and Paul in Acts 17:24. 

Cp. 8:2; 9:24f. 

V. 12 - oude di hoimotos tragon koi moschon dia de 
tou idiou hoimotos eiselthen ephopox eis to hogio 
oionion lutrosin heuramenos ("neither through the 
blood of goats nor calves but through His own blood. 

He entered the Holy Place once for all time after having 
obtained or secured eternal redemption") 

Included in this superiority, of course, is the fact that 
this High Priest entered into the presence of God on 
the basis of His own sacrifice ("His own blood") and 
not that of slain animals. His entrance therein was one 
of permanence ("once for all time"). This was remarkab¬ 
ly unlike the OT procedures in which the priests and high 
priests would come and go on a repeated yearly basis, 
and yet still proved to be insufficient. To put it in other 
words, "as the life of God is infinitely superior to that of 
animals, so is the sacrifice which Jesus offered infinitely 
superior to the sacrifice of animals" (Trenthan 1972, 66). 
So, with Him, sufficiency and permanency was achieved 
with His sacrificial appearance on earth, and verified by 
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His exaltation to heaven. 

This permanent access to God's presence was secured 
after having "paid a price that frees us forever" ( Holy 
Bible New Evangelical Translation New Testament). He 
thereby secured eternal redemption or liberation which 
"involves deliverance from sin's penalty and is eternal in 
nature" (Guthrie 1998, 310). 

heuramenos ("after having obtained, secured") is a 1 st 
Aorist participle and "the action referred to in the 
participle is viewed as preceding that of the main verb 
[eiselthlen)" (Moule 1953,100), and so the translation 
"after having obtained." 

The word lutrosin ("redemption") is found only here 
and Lk. 1:68; 2:38 in the NT. The word "is virtually the 
same as soteria ["salvation"] and has the general sense 
of redemption, naturally from sin (v. 14)" (Buchsel 1967, 
351). It is a "release obtained by payment of a ransom" 
(Barmby 1950, 230). This involves, of course, the idea of 
atonement as well (cp. Culpepper, 1966; Bromiley 
1979, 352-360; Humphreys 1974, 109-121; 1978, 77-80). 
The word aiononan ("eternal") qualifies the nature of 
the redemption. "Not mere duration is contemplated, 
but quality; a redemption answering in its quality to 
that age when all the conditions of time shall be no 
more: a redemption not ritual, but profoundly ethical 
and spiritual" (Vincent 1887, 482). 

"As to how the availing power of the atonement is to be 
understood, more will be said under the verses that fol¬ 
low" (Barmby 1950, 231). 

In reality, verses 13 and 14 form one sentence. From 
the standpoint of an "if" [the protasis] and "then" [the 
apodosis] clause, v. 13 is the "if" and v. 14 is the "then" 
(Davis 1923, 68). 

V. 13 - ei gar to haima tragon kai tauron kai spodos 
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damoleos hrontizousa tous kekoinomenos hagiazei 
pros ten tes sorkos kothoroteto ("Now if sprinkling the 
blood of goats and bulls and ashes of a calf on those 
who are defiled is effective for the purpose of cleansing 
the flesh") 

The word ei ("if" - the protasis) is a first class conditional 
construction which assumes reality and may be trans¬ 
lated "since." 

In fact, this sets up an analogous argument from the 
lesser to the greater. In other words, these animal 
sacrifices "were external oblations that dealt with 
external defilement. They were able to clean worshipers 
temporarily so that they might have ceremonial purity in 
relation to the old covenant system. But these offerings 
fade in contrast to the offering made by Christ" (Guthrie 
1998, 310). 

The high priests offered the trogon ("goats") in behalf 
of the people, and the tauron ("bulls") for himself (Lev. 
16:6-11). "Besides these, also, the ashes of the (reddish) 
cow are mentioned (Num. 19), by the sprinkling of 
which such as had contracted uncleanness by contact 
with dead bodies were made Levitically clean" (Ebrard 
1853, 285). 

"One goat and one bullock was sacrificed at one time. 
Lev. xvi. 9, 3: but that animal was not by itself better 
than all the animals of the same kind; therefore it is 
here plural. An additional reason, was the annual re¬ 
petition of the sacrifices" (Bengel 1864, 639). 

The word translated "effective" (hagiazei) is ordinarily 
translated "sanctify" but is so with the result of being 
effectively serviceable. That is, "this ceremonial ritual 
does serve "for the cleansing of the flesh, but not for 
the conscience" (Robertson 1932, 400). 

The word translated "cleansing" ( katharoteta ) occurs 
only here in the NT and refers to intermittent and tem¬ 
porary "cultic cleansing" (cp. 9:22; Hauck 1965, 424). 
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Actually, the very word itself - hrontizousa (Present 
tense, active voice, participle: "sprinkling") "brings out 
better the incidental or occasional character of the de¬ 
filement" (Vincent 1887, 483) which stands in need of 
this intermittent and temporary cultic cleansing. 

The word for "defilement" ( tous kekoinomenous) is a 
Perfect tense, passive voice, participle which also mag¬ 
nifies the abiding state of defilement mentioned. It 
means "to deprive of the capacity for fellowship with 
God" (Hauck 1965, 809). 

V. 14 - poso mallon to haima tou Christou, hos dia 
pneumatos aioniou heauton prosenegken amomon to 
theo, kathariei ten suneidesin hemon apo nekron ergon 
eis to latreuein theo zonti ("how much more will the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
Himself without spot to God, cleanse our conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God") 

Here, the "then" [apodosis] part of the sentence is con¬ 
tinued. 

One of the favorite words used by Paul in his various 
writings also occurs here for the first time in Hebrews: 
mallon ("much more, all the more" - cp. 10:25; 11:25; 
12:9, 13, 25). Despite the value of the earthly, limited, 
temporary, and repeated animal sacrifices, the ultimate 
sacrifice with heavenly, unlimited, permanent, and once- 
for-all parameters was that of Christ on Calvary. 

The sacrifical animal victims were offered by others; 
there was no conscious willingness on their part in all 
the ceremonial features, let alone knowing why such 
was taking place. 

Christ, on the other hand, willingly and consciously 
offered Himself as a victorious sacrifice in behalf of 
others. This He did "through the eternal Spirit" - that 
is, "the Holy Ghost acting in him, and sanctifying him, 
working in him that fervent zeal for God, and that love 
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to the souls of men which carried him through his suffer¬ 
ings" (Duncan 1844, 194). In other words, the Holy Spir¬ 
it "anointed our high priest for every aspect of his minis¬ 
try, including his sacrificial death" (Lane 1991, 240). 

This is the fourth appearance of the word ("eternal") 
in Hebrews, modifying "salvation" (5:9); "judgment" 
(6:2); "redemption" (9:12); "inheritance" (9:15); and 
"covenant" (13:20). 

This expression ("through the eternal Spirit") occurs 
nowhere else in the NT. 

That He did so omomon to theo ("without spot to God") 
further underscores the superior nature of His sacrifice 
and priesthood. The OT animal sacrifices were to be 
without physical imperfections (Lev. 14:10). His perfec¬ 
tions were "spiritual and moral flawlessness" (Guthrie 
1998, 312). Because of such perfections, "the blood 
of Christ" kathariei ten suneidesin hemon apo nekron 
egron ("shall cleanse our conscience from dead works") 
This is the first occurrence of the word kathariei 
("cleanse") in Hebrews (cp. 9:22, 23). It "emphasizes 
the superiority of the new covenant to the old. In con¬ 
trast with the older ritual purity, the new moral purity 
is true and perfect purity; cleansing and remission are 
synonymous; it applies also to the conscience, cleansing 
from sins and liberation from sinful impulses ( nekron 
ergon, which defile as contrasted with those done in the 
service of God" (Hauck 1965, 426). So, these "dead 
works" are "works that defile and from which a man 
must be cleansed before he can enter the presence 
of God" (Dods 1976, 334-335). 

Vincent pitches it this way: "The effect of Christ's 
sacrifice upon the conscience transmits itself to the 
works, and fills them with the living energy of the 
eternal spirit. It changes the character of works by 
purging them of the element of death. This element 
belongs not only to works which are acknowledged as 
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sinful and are committed by sinful men, but to works 
which go under the name of religious, yet are performed 
in a merely legal spirit" (1887, 484-485). 

The words of Lenski are of worthy notice: "'dead works' 
are scarcely crimes and flagrant breaches of law but 
rather all formal, empty, false legal observances and 
self-invented works whereby men would seek to stand 
before God (Matt. 7:16-20, 22; 15:9; other passages)" 
(1966, 300). 

The idea here must be seen in the context of the 
balancing act of faith and works as seen in the book of 
James 2:14-26. 

The word suneidesin is "more exactly, 'Your conscious¬ 
ness'" (Kendrick 1890,118), thus embracing deliberate, 
intentional, purposeful ideations and actions which are 
employed in to lotreuein theo zonti ("'the service of a 
living God" rather than the world. The word lotreuein 
denotes "service" that is anchored and bathed in the 
worship of God. 

V. 15 - Koi dia touto diathekes koines mesites estin, 
hopos thanatou genomenou eis opolutrosin ton epi 
te prote diotheke poroboseon ten epaggelion lobosin 
hoi keklemenoi tes oioniou kleronomios ("And for this 
reason He is mediator of a new covenant, in order that 
since a death has taken place for redemption of trans¬ 
gressions under the first covenant, those who have been 
called may receive the promise of the eternal inherit¬ 
ance") 

koi dio touto ("and for this reason") - The word koi 
"and") provides "the connecting thought" between 
what has been said just been said in verses 13-14, and 
the reaffirmation of the word mesites ("mediator") 
which occurs for the first time in 8:6. However, it may 
also connect everything said since 8:6-9:10 about the 
new covenant and better promises as a foundation or 
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basis for His being mesites. Either viewpoint seems to 
qualify. 

th th 

This verse contains the 9 and 10 occurrences of the 
word diotheke ("covenant") in Hebrews. 

The fact that Christ is the noted mediator of this cove¬ 
nant amplifies His role as the one whose death brings 
together or makes acceptable the relationship between 
God and His people. 

The purpose of the death of this mediator is here stated 
with a somewhat unexpected, yet interconnected, twist. 
"It is highly significant that Christ's death was for trans¬ 
gressions committed under the old covenant" (Taylor 
1967,108). That is, "here there is a definite statement 
that the real value in the typical sacrifices under the Old 
Testament system was in their realization in the death of 
Christ. It is Christ's death that gives worth to the types 
that pointed to him. So then the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ is the basis of the salvaion of all who are saved be¬ 
fore the Cross and since" (Robertson 1932, 400-401). 
The noun porobosis ("transgressions") "is the strongest 
word in the NT for deliberate violation of known law, 
and always implies full guilt and liability to penalty" 
(Taylor 1967, 108). The word appears here and only 
six other times in the NT: Ro. 2:23; 4:15; 5:14; Ga. 3:19; 

1 Ti. 2:14; and He. 2:2. The verb form of the word 
poroboino occurs only in Mt. 15:2, 3; Ac. 1:25; 2 Jn. 9. 
"This is the real crux of guilt and alienation from God. 

To meet this moral predicament there had to be better 
blood, better priesthood, a better covenant; and these 
are found in Christ and His death. Marvelous divine plan, 
that so blends justice and mercy at the Cross that now 
life can be offered to those deserving death! The phrase 
by means of death indicates that Christ's death, while 
not an exact substitute for theirs, was a ransom price 
in lieu of their death. Here is a new dimension of salva¬ 
tion: mercy is extended to include the overt, willful sin- 
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ner, condemned under the old covenant. For him the old 
either had nothing to offer but death or was woefully 
inadequate (since it was only for sins of ignorance and 
omission, committed unintentionally). But how he too 
may qualify for the promise of eternal inheritance. The 
only condition is that he be among the called ('who 
obey God's call,' Phillips)" (Taylor 1967, 108). 

Kendrick puts it this way: "... it is proper to speak of 
Christ's death as being for the redemption of trans¬ 
gressions committed under the First Covenant, as if 
they were not already forgiven, because their forgive¬ 
ness has been conditioned entirely upon his death" 
(1890, 120). 

Indeed, His death "makes permanent provision for the 
access of the elect ["called"] to God by which they are 
instituted into assurred possession of the promised 
eternal inheritance" (Manson 1950, 138). 

This is the first occurrence of the noun kleronomio 
("inheritance") in Hebrews (cp. 11:8). Another form 
of the word, kleronomos ("heir") appeared earlier in 
1:2 and 6:17, and will occur again in 11:7. 

This eternal (not temporary inheritance of Canaan with 
the first covenant) inheritance "is that state of holy 
happiness, rising out of the enjoyment of the divine 
favour and fellowship, into which a man enters by be¬ 
lieving, and which will be consummated in the heavenly 
world" (Brown 1862, 411-412). Cp. 1 Peter 1:4-5. 

The word aionios ("eternal") occurs for the first time 
in Hebrews: 5:9 ("salvation"); "judgment" (6:2); 
"redemption" (9:12); and "Spirit" (9:14); "covenant" 
(13:20). 

"The entire past, the entire present, the entire future 
thus rest on the death that occurred on Calvary, on the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. Rev. 13:8. 
The Messiah who died is the absolute necessity no mat¬ 
ter in which direction we look" (Lenski 1966, 303). 
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V. 16 - hopou gar diatheke, thanoton anagke pheresthai 
tou diathemenou ("For where a covenant is, it is neces¬ 
sary that the death of the one who made it is proven") 

th 

This verse contains the 11 occurrence of the word 
diatheke in Hebrews. 

Verses 16-17 are a succinct statement about the 
general nature of a covenant. Bruce (1964, 210) and 
others (Moulton/Milligan 1930, 148; Behm, Quell 1964, 
105-134) maintain that the word basically means "set¬ 
tlement." The particular kind of settlement noted by it 
includes not only God's graciousness in bringing people 
into a relationship with Himself but also as "a last will 
and testament, in which property is bequeathed by the 
owner to various other persons on the understanding 
that they have no title to it until he dies" (Bruce 1964, 
210 ). 

V. 17 - diatheke gar epi vekrois bebaia, epei mepote 
ischuei hote ze ho diathemenos ("For a covenant is ef¬ 
fective upon death, because it is never effective while 
the one who made it is alive") 

th 

This verse contains the 12 occurrence of the word 
diatheke in Hebrews. In fact, it is "the only kind of 
diatheke which depends for its ratification on the death 
of the person who makes it" (Ibid., 212). 

In terms of sacrifice, these two verses square "perfectly 
with what follows in verses 18-22, which relate Moses' 
inauguration of the Sinai covenant with sacrificial 
blood" (Guthrie 1998, 313). 

V. 18 - hothen oude he prote choris haimatos 
egkekainistai ("for which reason not even the first 
was inaugurated or put in force without blood") 

The verb egkekainistai ("inaugurated") is a Perfect 
tense, passive voice, which indicates an accomplished 
state of inauguration. It occurs only here and 10:20 
in Hebrews. Here, it means "to bring something new 
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into effect, to consecrate" (Behm 1965, 454); "to 
dedicate" (Robertson 1932, 401). Phillips translates, 

"put into force"; Goodspeed translates, "ratified"; 
Montgomery translates, "enacted." 

V. 19 - loletheises gar pases entoles kata ton nomon 
hupo Mouseos panti to lao, labon to haima ton moschon 
[kai ton tragon] meta hudatos kai eriou kokkinou kai 
hussopou auto te to biblion kai panta ton laon erantisen 
("For when every commandment with reference to the 
law had been spoken by Moses to all the people, he took 
the blood of the calves and the goats, with water and 
red wool and hyssop and sprinkled both the book 
itself and all the people") 

Apparently, the author of Hebrews is singing a solo 
when he states that Moses also sprinkled "the book 
itself" (v. 19). The book of Exodus does not mention 
this, although that absence in itself is no contradiction or 
absolute indicator that he did not do it. It is often hard 
to argue from silence. It may be sufficient to conclude 
that "in introducing this, as also in the sprinkling of the 
'tabernacle and the vessels of service/ [v. 21] the author 
probably follows Jewish tradition" (Kendrick 1890, 122). 
V. 20 - legon, Touto to haima tes diathekes hes 
eneteilato pros humas ho theos ("saying, This [is] 
the blood of the covenant which God commanded 
you") 

t h 

This verse contains the 13 occurrence of the word 
diatheke in Hebrews. 

V. 21 - kai ten skenen de kai panta ta skeue tes 
leitourgias to haimati homoios erantisen ("and in the 
same way he sprinkled with the blood the sanctuary 
and the vessels of worship") 

The passage in Exodus does not state that the taber¬ 
nacle/sanctuary and vessels of worship were also 
sprinkled with blood. Again, that in itself does not 
mean that they were not. Nevertheless, the author of 
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Hebrews may have been thinking about the sprinkling 
of blood on certain occasions. For example, "blood was 
used annually in the cleansing rites on the day of atone¬ 
ment [Lev. 16]" (Robertson 1932, 402). Or, 9:13 is noted 
in connection with Num. 19:4 which refers to the puri¬ 
fication with heifer ashes and states that "the priest 
shall take some of its blood with his finger, and sprinkle 
some of its blood toward the front of the tent of 
meeting seven times." 

So, instead of creating a falsehood, the author of He¬ 
brews may simply have been explaining or commenting 
on one passage of scripture in light of similarities with 
others. There is no need, therefore, to furrow one's 
eyebrows or forehead with hermeneutical disgust or 
suspicions. 

The historian, Josephus, "records a tradition that it was 
consecrated not only with oil but also with blood" (An¬ 
tiquities of the Jews, 3, 8:6). "It seems that the author 
adopts this tradition, and ascribes to Moses at the 
original consecration of the tabernacle the cleansing 
rites which afterwards were annually performed by 
Aaron on the day of Atonement" (Dods 1976, 337). 

V. 22 - koi schedon en haimati ponto katharizetai 
koto ton nomon koi choris hoimotekchusios ou 
ginetoi aphesis ("and according to the law nearly 
everything is being cleansed with blood, and it is no 
forgiveness without shedding of blood") 

Whatever conclusion one may reach concerning v. 21, 
tabernacle worship used blood for cleansing in the 
various ceremonies (Lev. 16:14-19, etc.). 

More pertinent or germane to the thrust the author 
is setting forth before his readers is the following truth: 
"The blood of animals cannot cleanse from sin be¬ 
cause it is non-mortal. The blood of sinning man can¬ 
not cleanse from sin because it is immoral. The blood 
of Christ itself alone can cleanse because it is moral" 
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(Thomas 1944, 117-118). 

Hebrews notes three essentials, as far as the Christian 
life is concerned: 9:22 (no forgiveness without the 
shedding of sacrificial blood); 11:6 (cannot please God 
without faith); 12:14 (no one will see God without holi¬ 
ness). 

Present 

In keeping with the time-oriented "appearances" of 
Christ noted in this section, Christ's appearance in the 
past now lends its significance to His appearance in the 
present. 

V. 23 -Anagke oun to men hupodeigmata ton en 
tois ouranois toutois kothorizesthai, auto de to 
epourania kreittosin thusias poro tautas ("It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, for the patterns/copies of the things 
in heaven to be cleansed with these things, but the 
heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than 
these") 

It was necessary that "the material sanctuary and its 
accessories were cleansed from defilement and hal¬ 
lowed for the worship of God" (Bruce 1964, 218) by 
the animal sacrifices. However, such sacrifices never 
were effective in cleansing from inward, spiritual de¬ 
filement. Indeed, the heavenly things themselves 
needed better sacrifices. And the “better sacrifices” 
have actually been realized in “one sacrifice.” 

However, the author's focus now shifts from what was 
done in the past, once-and-for-all, to what is taking 
place presently in heaven. 

In verses 24-25, "he contrasts the sacrifice of Jesus 
with the limited, local, impersonal, external and for 
ever repeated rites of the Jewish religious sytem" 
(Manson 1950, 141), and yet he does this contrasting 
in light of the present ministry of unlimited, universal, 
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personal, and internal intercession. 

V. 24 - ou gar eis cheiropoieta eiselthen hagia Christos, 
antitupa ton alethinon, all' eis auton ton ouranon, vuv 
emphanisthenai to prosopo tou theou huper hemon 
("For Christ did not enter a holy place made with hands, 
a copy or representation of the true one, but into hea¬ 
ven itself, now to appear before God in our behalf") 

7:26 has already stated that "we have such a high 
priest, holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners 
and exalted above the heavens." So, He is "at home and 
acceptable in the presence of God" (Bruce 1964, 220). 
His purpose there, however, is not to luxuriate in His 
own perfections, but to continually intercede in behalf 
of those who have no perfections of their own. 

V. 25 - oud' hina pollakis prosphere heauton, hosper 
ho archiereus eiserchetai eis ta hagia kat' eniauton en 
haimati allotrio ("not that He should offer Himself often, 
as the high priest enters the holy place yearly with blood 
not his own") 

Unlike the high priests on earth who were required to 
perform sacrifices on a repeated, yearly basis, the sacri¬ 
fice of this High Priest in the past was sufficient to ex¬ 
empt Him from ongoing sacrifices and qualify Him for 
timeless acceptance before God in behalf of others. 

V. 26 - epei edei auton pollakis pathein apo kata boles 
kosmou; nuni de hapax epi sunteleia ton aionon eis 
athetesin [tes] hamartias dia tes thusias autou 
pephanerotai ("Otherwise it would be necessary for 
Him to suffer often from the foundation of the world; 
but now once and for all at the end of the ages He 
has been manifested for the removal of sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself") 

If His sacrifice had not been sufficient, repeated acts 
of sacrificial suffering would have been necessary. 

But such is not the case. His death "marked the end 
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of the old era and the beginning of the new. It was a 
full and final manifestation, and never to be repeated 
in sacrifice since none is necessary" (Hobbs 1972, 95). 

His intercessory ministry before God is solid, stable, 
secure, and sufficient for His people. 

Furthermore, His intercessory ministry in the present 
is exercised in light of the fact that He will appear in 
the future for judgment. 

Future 

V. 27 - koi kath' hoson apokeitoi tois anthropois 
hopox apothanein, meta de touto krisis ("and just as 
people are appointed to die once, and after that the 
judgment") 

Man's physical death is not the end of his existence 
and accountability. Mt. 25:31-46. Rom. 14:10-12. 

V. 28 - houtos koi ho Christos hopax prosenechtheis 
eis to pollon onenegkein homortios, ek deuterou 
choris hamartias ophthesetai tois auton 
apekdechomenon eis soterion ("so the Christ also 
after having been offered once and for all to bear the 
sins of many, shall appear a second time without sin 
to those eagerly waiting for Him for salvation's con¬ 
summation/culmination") 

The superlative, superior sacrifice for sins is such that 
no more are needed - or desired by God. This took place 
hapax ("once, one time, once for all time"), never to be 
repeated. 

"Where as the first coming was for the purpose of deal¬ 
ing with sin through his sacrificial death, the second 
coming will be to bring salvation - complete deliverance 
from this fallen, sinful world and its effects - to those 
who are anticipating his return" (Guthrie 1998, 316). 
Thus, salvation here refers to future glorification which 
"involves the sum-total of glory and rewards in heaven 
in proportion to the Christian's faithfulness in his state 
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of sanctification" (Hobbs 1971, 95). Therefore, the ur¬ 
gency to be pro-actively engaged in the world-mission 
of outreach ministry could not be clearer or plainer. 

For what may be of interest, here are some of the 
different ways expositors have viewed these eighteen 
verses: 

Hobbs: 

I- 4-The Shadow of the True 
5-10-The Fulness of the Time 

II- 18 - The Expectant Christ 
Barclay: 

I- 10 - Only True Sacrifice 

II- 18 - Finality of Christ 
Archer: 

1-4 - The Old Covenant afforded cleansing which was 
merely symbolic or provisional 
5-9 - The effectual and fulfilling nature of sacrifice of 
Christ's body 

10- 13 - The permanent effectiveness of Christ's Sacrifice 

results in finality of His triumph 
14-18 - The Atonement works a complete transforma¬ 
tion of the inner nature of believers 
Trentham: 

1-4 -The Failure of the Law 
5-10-The Final Sacrifice 

11- 18-The Final Forgiveness 
Bruce: 

I- 4-The Old Order a Shadow of the Reality 
5-10 -The New Order the Reality 

II- 18-The Enthroned High Priest 
Thomas: 

I- 4 - The Ineffectiveness of OT Sacrifices 
5-10 - The Efficacy of Christ's Sacrifice 

II- 18 - The Crowning Proofs: 11-14 (Christ's Present 

Exaltation); 15-18 (The Perfect Fulfillment of All 
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Conditions) 

Guthrie: 

I- 4 -The Limited Abilities of the Law 
5-10 - The Superior Sacrifice of Christ 

II- 14 - Christ's Priestly Activity Contrasted With That 

of the Levitical Priests 

15-18 - A Reflection on the Finality of Christ's Sacrifice 
in Light of the New Covenant 
Taylor: 

1-4-The Law Is a Dead End 

5-18 -The Law Is Displaced by a New Way 

Lenski: 

I- 10-The Two Sacrifices Compared 

II- 18-The Final Comparison regarding the Removal 

of Sins 
Kendrick: 

.. emphasizing the idea of 'forever.' It divides itself 
into three parts: 

I- 10 - Finality of Christ's voluntary sacrifice, as opposed 
to the symbolical sacrifices of the law. 

II- 14 - Finality of Christ's priestly ministration, as op¬ 
posed to the oft-repeated ministration of the Levitical 
priesthood. 

15-18 - Finality of the New Covenant, and of the sacri¬ 
fice which seals it as effecting the absolute remission 
of sins" (1890, 129). 

All of these - and others - serve as workable frame¬ 
works for capturing the significance of the truths at 
hand. So, the readers may use either or all of these 
in their pursuits of studying the following scriptures. 

10:1 -Skian gar echon ho nomos ton mellonton 
agathon, ouk auten ten eikona ton pragmaton, 
kat' eniauton tais autais has prospherousin eis to 
dienekes oudepote dunatai tous proserchomenous 
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teleiosai ("For the law, having only a faint outline 
of the future good things, not the same substance of 
the things, has never been able - through the same 
yearly sacrifices which they offer continually - to make 
perfect those who draw near [for worship]"). 

The word gar "intimates that we have here a further 
explanation of the finality of Christ's one sacrifice (9:28) 
and therefore of its superiority to the sacrifices of the 
law" (Dods 1976, 341). 

The word skian ("outline, shadow") appears here and 
8:5 in Hebrews. It occurs also in Mt. 4:16; Mk. 4:32; 

Lk. 1:79; Ac. 5:15; and Co. 2:17. Robertsons maintains 
that skia, as in Co. 2:17, "draws a distinction between 
skia for the Jewish rites and ceremonies and soma for 
the reality in Christ" (1932, 406). As noted in 9:11, the 
law only dimly outlined or copied "the good things to 
come." 

The word eikon ("image, substance") appears only 
here in Hebrews. [It also occurs in Mt. 22:20; Mk. 12: 

16; Lk. 20:24; Ro. 1:23; 8:29; 1 Co. 11:7; 15:49; 2 Co. 
3:18; 4:4; Co. 1:15; 3:10; Re. 13:14, 15; 14:9, 11; 

15:2; 16:2; 19:20; 20:4]. Here the word "is sharply 
distinguished from skia [which] the Law deals with and 
not with the essence of things" (Kittel 1964, 395). Thus, 
here the translation "substance." 

The word "is an exact replica" (Bruce 1964, 226). It is 
"not an imperfect, partial reproduction, but a mani¬ 
festation adequate to the reality itself" (Garvie 1917, 
398). Dods asserts " skia suggests indefiniteness and un¬ 
substantiality; a mere indication that a reality exists. 
eikon suggests what is in itself substantial and also 
gives a true representation of that which it images" 
(Dods 1976, 341). 

Delitzsch maintains that the words kat' eniauton 
("yearly" or "year by year") are better connected with 
oudepote dunatai ("never able")to emphasize that the 
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law's "incapacity is annually manifested on the great 
day of atonement when a fresh cycle of legal sacrifices 
commences anew" (1872, 144-145); that is, "as often 
as they are repeated" (Kendrick 1890, 130). 

The phrase eis to dienekes ("continually") appears in 
the NT only in Hebrews (7:3; here; and 12, 14). It de¬ 
picts "'perpetually', not absolute 'forever'" (Kendrick 
1890,130), as is the case of Christ's Perfect Priest¬ 
hood. 

The verb teleiosoi ("to make perfect") appears for the 
sixth time in Hebrews (2:10; 5:9; 7:19, 28; 9:9). As stated 
earlier in 7:19, it means "to put someone in the position 
in which he can come, or stand before God" (Delling 
1972, 82), or "to come directly before God in the hea¬ 
venly sanctuary as men whose sin is expiated. This goes 
far beyond what took place in the OT cultus, which al¬ 
lowed a direct approach to God in the inner temple only 
for the priest and not the whole people" (Ibid., 83). 

The verb tous proserchomenous ("those who draw 
near") occurs here for the third time in Hebrews (4:16; 
7:25) and will occur again in v. 22, as well as 11:6, and 
12:18, 22. Here it is used in a negative way: the OT 
sacrifices could never make perfect those who draw 
near to God; but it is used in a positive way in v. 22: 
those with a sincere heart in full assurance of faith in 
the NT actually do perfectly draw near to God. 

10:2 - epei ouk on epausanto prospheromenai dia 
to medemion echein eti suneidesin homortion tous 
latreuontas hapax kekatharismenous? ("Otherwise, 
would they not have ceased being offered because 
the worshippers would no longer have consciousness 
of sins after having been cleansed once for all time?") 
Moule notes this verse as an "implied protasis: would 
not (the offerings) have ceased to be offered [, if the 
law could have perfected its adherents]? (1953,151). 

The perfect tense, passive voice of the participle 
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kekatharismenous ("having been cleansed, purified") 
indicates that "the worshipers" had been the recipi¬ 
ents of cleansing, remission, or forgiveness of their sins 
which resulted in a permanent state or condition of 
existence characterized by cleansing, remission, or 
forgiveness. It is a state or condition which cannot be 
undone. The word signals that one is "free from the 
guilt of sin" (Thayer 1901, 312). And, as Bruce puts it, 
"the true inward cleansing is permanently effective 
and therefore unrepeatable" (1964, 228). 

The added word hapax ("once for all time") indicates 
that such reality is "valid once and for all," and that "the 
result of this supreme sacrifice is above temporal 
limitations" (Hauck 1965, 426). This is no figment of 
one's imagination based on human speculation but 
faith's grasping of and commitment to one's supreme 
cleansing based on divine revelation. 

Rejoice, therefore, readers that "access to God without 
the constant necessity of removing the barrier of freshly 
accumulated sin" is here declared (Bruce 1964, 227). 

The state of existence in which "the presence of sin in 
the conscience that hinders such communion with God 
(Bruce 1964, 227) has been obliterated by the Single 
Sacrifice. 

The following words are well-chosen and perfectly 
suited to the situation depicted by the author: 
"Forgiveness, although it does not leave the believer 
without sin, leaves him henceforth in a state of pardon. 
The forgiveness of one sin is a guarantee for the forgive¬ 
ness of all sins. Pardon is a state, and though the be¬ 
liever must come to the Advocate and Mediator with 
his fresh sins for the fresh application of the cleansing 
blood, yet, having received it once, he is certain of it 
ever after" (Kendrick 1890, 131). 

10:3 - all' en autais anamnesis hamartion kat' 
eniauton ("but in them [there is] a reminder of sins 
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yearly") 

The OT sacrifices, despite their repetitions, could 
never deliver such aforementioned consequences. 
Rather than removing the conscience of sins, they 
actually served to remind the conscience of sins. 

The word anamnesis ("reminder, remembrance, 
recollection") occurs only three other times in the NT 
and only in reference to the Lord's Supper [Lk. 22:19; 1 
Cor. 11:24, 25]. So, it is used uniquely here. Indeed, 

"to the members of the [Christian] community they 
make sins present in actu as a hindrance to fellowship 
with God" (Behm 1964, 348-349). 

Rather than expiating or doing away with their sins, 
the OT sacrifices actually kept reminding the people 
of the need to have their sins expiated. The result 
of such sacrifices was that they brought about the 
opposite effect of what they were aimed to accom¬ 
plish. In other words, "so far from erasing his sin, 
they underline it" (Barclay 1976, 113). So, the OT 
sacrifices were "a perennial, detrimental force disal¬ 
lowing a permanently right relationship between God 
and his people" (Guthrie 1998, 327). 

The next verse explains the reason why: 

10:4 - adunaton gar haima tauron kai tragon 
aphairein hamartias ("For it is impossible for the blood 
of bulls and goats to take away sin") 

This is the third occurrence of the word adunaton in 
Hebrews [6:4, 18; 11:6]. 

By declaring that "moral defilement cannot be re¬ 
moved by material means" (Bruce 1964, 229), the 
author was but echoing the utterance of others in 
the OT: 1 Sam. 15:22; Ps. 50:8; 51:16; Is. 1:11; 66:1-3; 
Jer. 7:21-24; Hos. 6:6; Amos 5:21-22. 

The numerous and frequent animal sacrifices repre¬ 
sented or suggested the need for a sufficient sacrifice 
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but could never deliver what was suggested. That is, 
"there is no relation between the physical blood of 
animals and man's moral offence" (Dods 1976, 342). 

The verb aphairein ("to take away, remove") is a pre¬ 
sent tense infinitive which denotes "to keep on taking 
away sin. Or it could mean 'from time to time to take 
away sin' as the blood of bulls and goats was taken into 
the Holy of Holies" (Hobbs 1971, 98). Whichever is the 
most accurate perspective, the key idea is "to remove 
entirely" (Bengel 1864, 645), or "to expiate guilt" 

(Brown 1862, 438). This verb aphairein is used in the NT 
with reference to sin in only one other location: Ro. 
11:27. 

In this verse, the author switches from the plural "sins" 
(vs. 2, 3) to the singular "sin." By so doing, he is high¬ 
lighting "the very principle of sin" (Ibid). It is, of course, 
from the principle of sin that sins issue or come forth. 

10:5 - Dio eiserchomenos eis ton kosmon iegei 
thusian kai prosphoran ouk ethelesas 
soma de katertiso moi ("Therefore, before having come 
into the world, He says, You did not desire sacrifice and 
offering, but you prepared a body for me") 

This quotation from Ps. 40:6-8 provides "the divine 
reasoning behind the Incarnation" (Hobbs 1971, 98). 

Cp. Ga. 4:4-5. 

Here, prior to the Incarnation [the participle is here 
expressing antecedent action relative to the main 
verb Iegei ("He says"] the Son is speaking to the Father 
regarding the Father's will about the Incarnation. 
Therefore, "Christ did not yield to God's will as au¬ 
thoritative constraint. The constraint lay in his own 
eternal spirit. His sacrifice was no less his own will 
than God's will" (Vincent 1887, 496). 

Since animal sacrifices had never been God's remedy 
for the sin problem, a single sacrifice by a human being 
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was. Thus, these words from the Psalmist sufficiently 
serve as the medium by which the Messiah's message 
is communicated. So, "it is not as if Christ and not 
David were the speaker: David speaks; but Christ, whose 
spirit already dwells and works in David, and who will 
hereafter receive from David his human nature, now 
already speaks in him" (Delitzsch 1872, 154). 

The word katertiso ("prepared") appears here in He¬ 
brews for the first time [11:3; 13:21]. It means "'to 
establish, unite, order, prepare'" (Delling 1964, 476). 

Or, in the words of Moulton and Milligan, "to perfect 
a thing for its full destination or use" (1930, 332). 

This was clearly God's goal in regard to the body of 
Jesus. 

10:6 - holokautomata kai peri hamartias 

ouk eudokesas ("You were not pleased with whole 

burnt offerings concerning sin " 

The verb eudokesas, with the negative ouk, means 
("not pleased") and occurs here, and verses 8 and 
38 in Hebrews. It means God's lack of good pleasure, 
preference, or being favorably inclined to something 
(Thayer 1901, 258). The specific object of His displea¬ 
sure is holokautomata ("whole burnt offerings") in 
which the entire sacrifical victim was consumed by 
fire. Their flawed and failing purpose was in regard 
to removing sin. [The word also occurs one other time 
in the NT: Mk. 12:33]. 

"It is not certain whether peri hamartias is the technical 
LXX term = sin-offering, or whether it is meant more 
generally as = to deal with sin, in connexion with sin; 
but in any case, even the technical sense is clearly de¬ 
rived from the more general one" (Moule 1953, 63). 

10:7 - tote eipon, 

Idou heko, 

en kephalidi bibliou gegraptai peri emou, 

tou poiesai ho theos to thelema sou ("Then I said, 
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Look! I have come (in the roll of a book it is written 
about Me) to do Your will God") 

So, a human body was necessary to accomplish God's 
will in removing sin (both the principle and additional 
outcomes of it). 

The verb heko ("I have come") is a present tense verb 
but with "the meaning of a perfect" (Arndt and Gingrich 
1957, 345). Thus, it means " fully come or come as the 
fulfillment of the old covenant" (Hobbs 1971, 99). 

It was the "will of God" and not animal sacrifices offered 
to God which brought about God's pleasure or favor. 

So, the Son offered Himself in total, complete obedience 
to God's will as the sole and single sacrifice for sin. 

Again, "to obey is better than sacrifice" (1 Sa. 15:22). 

The word kephalidi ("roll, volume") appears only here 
in the NT. It refers to "the written toroh of God; what 
was written there [in the Psalms] the speaker recognized 
to be written concerning him, to be God's prescription 
for him. His life would accordingly be the active counter¬ 
part of the written law; the will of God, which was set 
down in the 'roll of the book', would be equally mani¬ 
fested in his obedience" (Bruce 1964, 235). So, the 
Father's will was His choice! 

The verb gegraptai ("it is written") is another perfect 
tense conveying completeness. As to whether the au¬ 
thor was focused on a specific passage [cp. Is. 42:1- 
53:12] or the whole tenor of the OT writings [Lk. 24:44] 
may not be easily or unquestionably determined. Either 
or both, however, lead to the same conclusion: Him! 

10:8 - anoteron legon hoti thusias kaiprosphoras 
kai holokautomata kai peri hamartias ouk 
hethelesas oude eudokesas, haitines koto nomon 
prospherontoi ("After saying above. You did not desire 
sacrifices and offerings and You were not pleased 
with whole burnt offerings for sin, which ore being 
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offered according to the Law) 

The word anoteron refers to the essence of verses 5-6 
just quoted. By declaring, in repetitive fashion, the "in¬ 
competence of the O.T. sacrifices to satisfy the will of 
God" (Dods 1976, 343), the author prepares the way 
for the contrast in v. 9 with the word tote as to the 
one and only true way in which the satisfaction of 
God's will is realized or fulfilled. In other words, "the 
Law as a way of salvation or even as a permanent 
institution is further condemned, upon Old Testament 
authority" (Chadwick 1911,148). It is a dead end street. 

10:9 - tote eireken, Idou heko tou poiesai to thelema 
sou. anairei to proton hina to deuteron stese ["Then 
He adds, Look! I have come to do Your will. He takes 
away the first in order that He may establish the se¬ 
cond") 

Still speaking through the Psalmist, it is declared that 
the One Who came to do God's will abrogates, abo¬ 
lishes, cancels, annuls, invalidates, or voids the system 
of animal sacrifices ("the first"). He does so "that He 
may establish the second" - that is, the will of God 
achieved through human sacrifice. The coming of God 
Himself in human flesh (incarnation) to rectify the con¬ 
dition of humanity was the only way by which the satis¬ 
faction of God could occur. It seems to follow the old 
adage, "if you want something done right, do it your¬ 
self." So, I express the following with hesitation and cau¬ 
tion, but it was as if God said, "OK, I will personally as¬ 
sume responsibility for the mess with mankind and fix it 
Myself." 

10:10 - en ho thelemati hegiasmenoi esmen dia tes 
prosphoras tou somatos lesou Christou ephapax 
("by which will we have been sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all time") 
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The desired will of God for a human sacrifice which 
was sufficient and satisfying in every way transpired 
in the incarnation. It was sufficient and satisfying be¬ 
cause it was not only a mere man but the God-man. 

The will of God was "accomplished and fully satisfied 
by Christ and his sacrifice. Is this not deservedly called 
a satisfaction ? (Bengel 1864, 647). 

The sacrificial offering of Christ, the God-man, needed 
no repetitions. That single sacrifice was the conclusive 
means by which both the act and process of "sanctifi¬ 
cation" are realized. 

The verb hagiasmenoi esmen ("we have been sancti¬ 
fied") is a perfect tense, denoting a state or condition of 
finality and absolute completeness. The word means "to 
be set apart exclusively by God and for God." Indeed, 
"the believer is regenerated and set apart to God's ser¬ 
vice the moment that he receives Christ as Savior. 
Thereafter he is to develop and serve in that state of 
sanctification, looking toward his glorification in heaven 
at the Lord's return (cf. 9:28)" (Hobbs 1971, 100). 

The various warnings and appeals scattered throughout 
Hebrews are calls to commitment and dedication in the 
state of sanctification: fulfilling God's worldwide mission 
of outreach! Failure to do so, aborts segments of the 
sanctification aspect with regard to one's salvation! 

The mention of "body" ( somatos ) here is linked with the 
mention of "body" [soma) in. v. 5. Although the word 
"body" is not mentioned in 9:28 ("having been offered 
once to bear the sins of many"), the idea is certainly 
central to the case. Also, to mention "the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ" is critical. "Instead of carefully 
avoiding sacrificial terms because sacrifice is the thing 
repudiated, it emphatically reproduces them. This is 
the more remarkable and significant because the word 
rendered 'offering' is only once elsewhere applied to 
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the sacrifice of Christ (Eph. 5:2)" (Chadwick 1911, 149). 

There are four contrasts in verses 11-14 regarding the 
OT sacrifices and the single sacrifice of Christ : 

10:11 - Kai pas men hiereus hesteken kath' hemeran 
leitourgon kai tas autas pollakis prospheron thusias, 
haitines oudepote dunantai perielein hamartias ("And 
every priest stands daily ministering and offering over 
and over again the same sacrifices which are never able 
to take away sins") 

(1) Every priest stood when ministering; (2) the sacrifices 
were offered daily, (3) the same sacrifices were offered 
again and again; (4) the sacrifices were futile: they were 
never able to take away sins. The verb perielein ("take 
away") "literally means to strip off all around" (Vincent 
1887, 498), or "to remove utterly" (Robertson 1932, 

408). These sacrifices provided no "complete deliver¬ 
ance" (Dods 1976, 345). 

10:12 - houtos de mian huper ha mart ion prosenegkas 
thusian eis to dienekes ekathisen in dexia tou theou 
("But He, after having offered one sacrifice for sins for 
all time, sat down at the right hand of God") 

(1) He offered one sacrifice for sins; This sacrifice was "to 
deal with the tremendous reality of human transgres¬ 
sion, and to annihilate it both in regard of its guilt and of 
its power" (Maclaren 1982, 78). He put it another way 
which also deserves recognition: "the world's sins are 
many, but the single sacrifice is more than all of them" 
(Ibid, 84). (2) it was sufficient/or all time; Again, Macla¬ 
ren words ring loudly: "It is a past act, but is consequen¬ 
ces are eternal, and flow down through all the ages" 
(Ibid). (3) He sat down following His sacrifice: "in¬ 
deed, "the sufficiency and finality of this sacrifice led to 
the exaltation of Christ to the place of supreme glory 
and authority over God's universe, so that all things are 
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subject to His rule (as predicted in Ps. 110:1). This su¬ 
premacy will inevitably (because of God's decree) lead 
to an ultimate complete vanquishing of all who oppose 
Christ" (Archer 1957, 61). 

To say He "sat down" means "He sits as one Whose 
task is completed and His function successfully dis¬ 
charged" (Chadwick 1911,151). "There in that calm 
session at God's right hand, is the attestation that His 
sacrifice is complete, is sufficient, and is perpetual" 
(Maclaren 1982, 79). His attitude while seated in the 
position of supremacy is reflected in the following verse 
10:13 - to loipon ekdechomenos heos tethosin hoi 
echthroi autou hupopodion ton podon autou ("look¬ 
ing forward beyond that time when His enemies may 
be made a footstool for His feet") 

The participle ekdechomenos ("looking forward") 
describes His outlook in the meantime. In other words, 
"the expectant attitude of Christ here is that of final 
and certain victory (John 16:33; 1 Cor. 15:24-28)" 
(Robertson 1932, 409). As far as "His enemies" are 
concerned, their "strength consists in sin" (Bengel 
1864, 648). 

10:14 - mio gar prosphora teteleioken eis to dienekes 
tous hagiazomenous ("For by one sacrificial offering He 
made perfect for all time those who are being sancti¬ 
fied") 

(4) He made perfect (i.e., whole or complete) God's 
people who are in the process of being made holy or 
separated by God and for God, as mentioned in v. 10. 

By "perfected" is meant three consequences of His 
sacrifice: "by it His people have had their conscience 
cleansed from guilt; by it they have been fitted to ap¬ 
proach God as accepted worshippers; by it they have 
experienced the fulfillment of what was promised in 
earlier days, being brought into that perfect relation 
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to God which is involved in the new covenant" (Bruce 
1964, 241). Or, in Guthrie's succinct statement, "our 
cleansing by the sacrifice of Christ (10:10) is the means 
by which we are made 'perfect' - wholly adequate for a 
relationship with God" (1998, 329). 

This perfection means "fulfilling the idea of manhood, 
as God has given it to us. That is to say, no man has 
reached the end which he was created adapted to 
reach, unless he has surrendered himself to God. You 
will never be 'perfected' until you are 'sanctified'. You 
must begin with consecration, and then holiness of 
character, and beauty of conduct, and purity of heart 
will all come after that" (Maclaren 1982, 86-87). 
eis to dienekes ("for all time") "means uninterruptedly, 
continuously" (Moule 1953, 164). Moulton and Milli¬ 
gan say it means " in perpetuum = continuously, for¬ 
ever" (1930,161). Westcott's comment is exceedingly 
powerful: "The virtue of Christ's work remains ever 
available as long as the need of man exists" (1889, 315). 
This is the only time this expression occurs in the NT. 

The verb with article tous hagiazomenous ("those who 
are being sanctified" - Present tense, passive voice) 
"here again is a reminder to them of their obligation to 
develop and serve in their state of being set apart unto 
God's service in his world-mission" (Hobbs 1971, 101). 

It means "belonging to God" (Maclaren 1982, 86). This 
is "a process going on... Salvation is a progressive pro¬ 
cess" (Ibid, 90). Maclaren's words must be quoted once 
again: "... if we are not growing we are dwindling; and 
if we cannot say that we are being sanctified, we are 
being made more and more common and profane" 

(Ibid, 91). 

10:15 - Mortupei de hemin koi to pneumo to hog ion; 
meto gar to eirekenoi ("And the Holy Spirit also bears 
assuring witness to us [of this fact]; for after He says") 
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Here the author typically alludes to an OT passage, 
this time Jeremiah 31:33-34, to draw together the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit to these very words. 

By doing so, he correlates the will of the Father and the 
work of the Son noted in the previous verses. Hobbs 
ties it all together in an attractive manner: "The Father 
proposed redemption; the Son provided it: the Holy 
Spirit propagates it through the world-mission of God's 
people" (1971, 101). 

10:16 - Haute he diatheke he diathesomai pros autous 
meta tas hemeras ekeinas, legei kurios: 
didous nomous mou epi kardias auton 
kai epi ten dianoian auton epigrapsio autous, 

["This is the covenant which I will make with them 
after those days, says the Lord: 

I will put My laws on their hearts, 
and write them upon their minds") 

This is the 14 th occurrence of the word diatheke 
in Hebrews. 

God's laws represent His guidelines, principles, rules 
of conduct, or foundations for appropriate attitudes 
and behaviors among His people. In distinction from the 
old covenant, which was merely outward and forceful 
in nature, the new covenant creates principles which 
are placed within the hearts and minds of God's people; 
indeed, within their "inner nature [so that God's people] 
will spontaneously love them and prefer to follow them, 
as well as approving and embracing them in his mind as 
matters of moral conviction" (Archer 1957, 61). 

10:17 - kai ton hamartion auton kai ton anomion 
auton ou me mnesthesomai eti ("and I will not 
remember their sins and rebellious actions anymore") 

Furthermore, this new covenant even radicalizes God's 
response to the failures, sins, setbacks, and even rebel- 
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lious actions of His people. Thus, here the author high¬ 
lights God's spiritual amnesia with regard to such atti¬ 
tudes and actions. After all, this new covenant centers in 
and revolves around a single sacrifice for sin/s that is 
superior in every conceivable way. Thus, "the forgetting 
of sins is opposed to this admonitory remembrance in 
v. 3" (Bengel 1864, 644-645). 

10:18 - hopou de aphesis touton, ouketi prosphora 
peri hamartias ("Now where there is forgiveness of 
these things, there is no longer a sacrificing for sins") 

The word aphesis ("forgiveness") means "the cancel¬ 
lation of sins and release of prisoners" ( GNT Dictionary, 
29). "This is the logical and triumphant conclusion con¬ 
cerning the better sacrifice offered by Christ (9:13- 
10:18). As Jeremiah had prophesied, there is actually 
remission ( aphesis , removal) of sins. Repetition of the 
sacrifice is needless" (Robertson 1932, 410). Or in 
the words of George Guthrie, "this kind of forgiveness 
means that all future sacrifices for sin have been ren¬ 
dered obsolete" (Guthrie 1998, 330). The gravity of 
the call to declare these truths to the world is clear. 

So, "now the writer's case is proved. All that the law 
meant and foreshadowed has been fulfilled in Christ. 

We have the threefold revelation of God in this pas¬ 
sage, a very definite spiritual and practical exemplifi¬ 
cation of the Holy Trinity, in the will of God (v. 9), the 
work of Christ (v. 12), and the witness of the Spirit (v. 

15). The old covenant meant bondage: the new, liber¬ 
ty; the old spoke of fear, the new of assurance; the old 
emphasized distance, the new, nearness; the old spoke 
of separation, the new speaks of fellowship" (Thomas 
1944, 128-129). 

In light of these profound perspectives on the Perfect 
High Priest (4:14-5:10) and His Perfect Priesthood (7:1- 
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10:18), how can any spiritually sensitive follower of Je¬ 
sus Christ - individual believer or collection of believers - 
ignore, to their peril, the privileges of actively participat¬ 
ing in the worldwide mission of outreach which was 
begun at God's initiative and continued with obedience 
to His will?! 

"Because of all that God has done for man in Christ, 
the writer of Hebrews laid down this magnanimous, 
comprehensive invitation" (Trentham 1972, 71) for 
perseverance in the Christian faith (10:19-12:29), 
practicalities in the Christian faith (13:1-19), prayer for 
their Christian faith (13:20-21), and personal greetings 
and grace based on the Christian faith (13:22-25). 

SUPERIORITY OF PROFESSION OF FAITH IN CHRIST (10:19-13:25) 

A. Perseverance in the Faith (10:19-12:29) 

1. Exhortations to Maintain Profession (10:19-25) 

Before the three exhortations in verses 22-25 to maintain their 
Christian profession, the author lays the basis or foundation for such 
exhortations in verses 19-21: 

V. 19 - Echontes oun, odelphoi, porresion eis ten eisodon ton hogion 
en to haimati 'lesou ("Therefore, brothers, having confidence to 
enter the holy place [cp. 4:16] by the blood of Jesus") 

The word ouv ("Therefore") indicates the basis for drawing their 
attention as to the significance of persevering in the Christian faith. 
That is, there is a solid foundation or reason for doing so; it is an¬ 
chored in the superiority of the priesthood of Christ (4:14-10:18): 
a perfect high priest (4:14-5:10) and a perfect priesthood (7:1-10:18). 

The participle echontes ("having") is a present tense denoting the 
ongoing, existential nature of the Christian faith. And the aspect of 
the Christian faith to which this word is connected is parresion 
("confidence"). This is the third occurrence of this word in Hebrews: 
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3:6; 4:16 (which see for comments). It conveys the idea of "boldness 
[and] is likewise rendered liberty; which expresses the nature of the 
privilege. This liberty is given by the blood of Jesus" (Hobbs 1954, 
112). This word will occur also in v. 35 of this chapter. 

V. 20 - hen enekainisen hemin hodon prosphoton kai zosan dia 
tou katapetasmatos, tout' estin tes sorkos autou ("by a new and 
living way which He inaugurated or opened for us through the cur¬ 
tain, that is His flesh") 

"The way into the holy of holies is a 'new and living way,' new hav¬ 
ing the idea of freshness. Thus the sacrifice of Jesus is forever re¬ 
garded as having just been made. It shall never lose its power" 
(Hobbs 1954, 112). 

"Yet the word translated as 'new' ( prosphoton ) can also carry the 
meaning 'previously unavailable,' which seems to fit the broader 
context nicely (9:8). Jesus has opened a path for us, a path unknown 
and inaccessible to people before the completion of his high-priestly 
work" (Guthrie 1998, 342). 

The word kotopetosmotos ("curtain, veil") occurs for the third 
time in Hebrews (6:19; 9:3). The readers would understand this 
reference to a barrier separating any from entering the presence of 
God, except for the high priest, under the old covenant. However, 
this previous barrier is now removed and the way into God's pre- 
scence has been "opened up" for us through His sacrificial death 
which occurred in ( tes sorkos autou - "His flesh") (Attridge 1989, 
287; Guthrie 1998, 342-343). Indeed, because of the reality of His 
redemptive sacrifice, "we have the new way opened for access to 
God (Heb. 2:17f; 4:16)" (Robertson 1932, 411). 

V. 21 - koi hiereo megon epi ton oikon tou theou ("and a great 
priest [cp. 4:14] over the house of God") 

4:14-10:18 has already explicitly stated what is here succinctly 
affirmed: "a great priest." This greatness is seen in that Jesus is 
the "Son over His house/the house of God" (cp. 3:5-6). 

The following three exhortations are noted by the author's em- 
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ploy merit of the first person plural in the subjunctive mood of 
three different verbs, and thus translated "let us. ” 

It is also important to note the author’s inclusion/use of the 
three primary elements of the Christian faith noted by Paul 
in 1 Cor. 13:13: faith (v. 22), hope (v. 23), and love (v. 24). 

V. 22 - proserchometha meta alethines kardias en plerophoria 
pisteos hrerantismenoi tas kardias apo suneideseos poneras 
kai lelousmenoi to soma hudati katharo ("let us come before 
[Him] with a true/genuine heart in full assurance of faith, having 
had our hearts purified from an evil conscience and having had 
our bodies washed with pure water") 

The element of faith is expanded and/or illustrated in ch. 11 . 

The verb proserchomai occurs at 4:16; 7:25; 10:1, 22; 11:6; 12:18, 22. 
It is "the full assurance of the faith which rests on appropriation 
of the atoning work of Jesus the High-priest. Purified thereby, the 
Christian can stand with 'full confidence' before God" (Delling 1968, 
311). The word, of course, indicates "approaching God" (Bruce 1964, 
249) with the kind/quality/ type of "faith" that is anchored in the as¬ 
surance or confidence of acceptance by God. How dramatically 
different, then, is the Christian faith of the new covenant that 
"in virtue of the blood of Christ, Christians enjoy continuous fellow¬ 
ship with God; the sacrifice of Christ enables them to approach 
God's presence, since their sins have been once and for all re¬ 
moved" (Moffatt 1924, 143-144). 

[Cp. the other word for "drawing near" to God: eggizo in 7:19]. 

Since in ancient times, the "heart" and the "body" are both com¬ 
bined to refer to "the entire personality" (Ibid., 145), it is the 
complete cleansing which is hereby noted and/or emphasized. 

Thus, "in Christ they are wholly clean, which gives them the liberty 
to enjoy the presence of God" (Hobbs 1954, 113). 

If, however, as Bruce maintains, the expression "our bodies washed 
with pure water," refers to Christian baptism, then it is "not merely 
in the outward application of water, but in the outward application 
of water as the visible sign of the inward and spiritual cleansing 
wrought by God in those who come to Him through Christ" (1964, 
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251). This, of course, is what Peter declares in 1 Peter 3:20-21 (cp. 
my commentary on i Peter: SALVATION - Our Living Hope: 

Through Suffering to Glory with Christ.). 

In short, Ray Summers notes that "the 'saving' of Noah's family by 
the water of the flood was an image of the 'saving' of the Christians 
by the water of baptism" (1972, 165). "The baptismal water is not 
intended to remove bodily impurity but to express 'a pledge to God 
proceeding from a clear conscience" (Bruce 1964, 251). 

V. 23 - katechomen ten homologian tes elpidos okline, pistos gar ho 
epaggeilemenos ("let us keep holding firmly the confession of our 
hope [cp. 4:14], for the One having so promised [is] faithful") 

The element of hope is expanded and/or illustrated in ch. 12 . 

The verb katecho occurs at 3:6, 14; 10:23. Here it is in the present 
tense and means to maintain the hold akline ("firmly, without 
wavering"). It means that "our confession [should be] unbending, 
so that it shall not waver" (Kendrick 1890, 138; Dods 1967, 347). 

This is the only occurrence of ths word in the NT. 

"The readers should not stand off from God in refusing to pursue the 
purpose of this confession of hope. Israel at Kadesh-barnea did not 
regard God as 'faithful' or trustworthy in enablaing her to achieve her 
place in his purpose for her as a priest-nation. The Hebrew Christians 
should not make the same mistake. God has promised better 
promises to them than to Israel (cf. 8:6), and they can trust him to 
keep them" (Hobbs 1971, 103). 

V. 24 - kai katanoomen allelous eis paroxusmon agapes kai kalon 
ergon ("and let us think about encouraging one another to love 
and good works") 

This third exhortation completes the circle of "faith, hope, and 
love" - the primary characteristics of Christianity. 

The element of love is expanded and/or illustrated in ch. 13. 

The verb katanoeo occurs here and previously in 3:1. It is also 
found in Mt. 7:3; Lk. 6:41; 12:24; 12:24, 27; 20:23; Ac. 7:31, 32; 

11:6; 27:39; Ro. 4:19; Ja. 1:23, 24. The word conveys the idea of 
paying attention to or looking closely at something or someone. Here 
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it means "the duty of brotherly regard for one another with a view to 
the moral demonstration of Christianity" (Behm 1967, 1975). 

"The use of the word 'provoke' is a beautiful paradox. It expresses 
the Greek word, which is transliterated in English by 'paroxysm.' 

This is the only 'exasperation' which is permissible, and it is im¬ 
possible to have too much of it. We are to 'exasperate' our fellow- 
Christians in the sense of 'provoking' or inciting them to 'love and 
good works' (Thomas 1944, 134). 

"The need to be challenged to a love actively expressed is ever 
present in a Christian ethic (e.g., Gal. 5:13; 1 Thess. 1:3; Rev. 2:19) 
and a cornerstone of authentic Christian community" (Guthrie 1998, 
345). 

kalon ergon ("good works") are broadly understood in the NT to be 
the result of or manifestation of the Christian faith (Mt. 5:16; 7:17, 
18, 19; 2 Co. 9:8; Ga. 6:4; Ep. 2:10; 4:12; Ph. 1:6; 2:30; Co. 1:10; 1 Th. 
1:3; 5:13, 21; 2 Th. 1:11; 2:17; 1 Ti. 2:10; 3:1; 5:10, 25; 6:18; 2 Ti. 

2:21; 3:17; Ti. 2:7, 14; 3:1, 8, 14; He. 6:10; 13:21; Ja. 2:17, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 24, 25, 26; 3:13; 1 Pt. 1:17; 2:12; Re. 2:2, 9, 13, 19, 23, 26; 14:13; 
20:12, 13; 22:12). 

"Luther writes on this faith that is active in love: 'Oh, it is a living, 
busy, active, powerful thing that we have in faith so that it is impos¬ 
sible for it not to do good without ceasing. Nor does it ask whether 
good works are to be done; but before the question is asked, it has 
wrought them and is always engaged in doing them.' C. Tr. 941, 10. 
Love and good works always go together; it is love that makes the 
works good in God's sight, who ever looks beyond what is outward 
to the inner motive of every deed" (Lenski 1966, 353). 

The author now names one specific way in which his readers 
could provoke or stimulate one another to love and good deeds: 
V. 25 - me egkataleipontes ten episunogogen heouton, kothos 
ethos tisin, olio porokolountes, koi tosouto mollon hoso blepete 
eggizouson ten hemeron ("not abandoning the assembling of 
ourselves together, as the practice/custom for some [is], but 
speaking words of encouragement [to assemble together], and 
all the more as you see the day drawing near") 
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"Fear of persecution, intellectual pride, difference of rank, many 
and various motives would keep some from their assemblies. But 
this absence is branded as desertion - by the same word [egkata- 
leipontes- Mt. 27:46; Mk. 15:34; Ac. 2:27; Ro. 9:29; 2 Co. 4:9; 

2 Ti. 4:10, 16] wherewith God promises 'I will never... forsake thee' 
(chap. xiii. 5). The principle of association is a mighty force which it 
is the duty of the church to utilize. How would it fare in a general 
election with a political party which relied solely upon the intellectual 
convictions acquired by its followers in the study? Demonstrations 
of numbers, the affirming of resolutions, the curious infection of en¬ 
thusiasm, all play their part in the result; and men 'provoke each 
other' in the common cause. Party enthusiasms are fitful and local 
at the best: there is but one organisation which holds its demonstra¬ 
tions all the year round, which attracts both sexes and every age, 
which has studded the landscape of continents with its assembly 
hall. To throw away such a weapon would be madness; but everyone 
who forsakes the assembly blunts it" (Chadwick 1911, 157-158). 

"While we are justified [emphasis mine] in relation to Christ solitarily 
and alone, we are sanctified [emphasis mine] in connection with 
other Christians, and we shall never know what it is to be a 'saint' 
unless we make much of 'the communion of the saints'" (Thomas 
1944, 134). 

"In the NT, when referring to the people of God, the word hagioi 
("saints") is always in the plural" (Greek Concordance; Mackintosh 
1921, 100). Mackintosh quotes James Denney on page 100 of his 
book. The Divine Initiative, but does not document the source or 
page number: "The ideal of God's people cannot be adequately 
realized in, and ought not to be presumptously claimed by, any single 
person." Mackintosh then adds his own words: "Holiness in the 
proper sense can grow only in the family gathered around Jesus 
Christ, i.e. the Church." 

Those who refuse the corporate nature of the Christian community 
by forsaking the assembling together are acting in a way that is con¬ 
trary to the faith. Indeed, "the author sees their discontinuance of 
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common fellowship and worship as fatal for perseverance in the 
faith. Encouragement cannot take place in isolation. Thus, what they 
must do is gather for mutual encouragement (3:13). Christians are to 
display a deep care and concern for one another, expressed not only 
through positive support and reassurance but also through reproof 
and warning. Both consolation and encouragement to spiritual alert¬ 
ness are to be given in light of the great 'Day' of Christ's coming. Be¬ 
lievers must remind one another that we live from day to day in anti¬ 
cipation of that Day at the end of the age" (Guthrie 1998, 345-346). 

Warning (10:26-31) 

V. 26 - Hekousios gar hamartanonton hemon meta to labein 
ten epignosin tes aletheias, ouketi peri hamartion apoleipetai thusia 
("For to keep on sinning deliberately after we have received the full- 
knowledge of the truth, no other sacrifice for sins remains") 

The sinning here referred to is abandoning, leaving behind or rebel¬ 
ling against God's world-wide outreach ministry by failing to be ac¬ 
tively engaged in it. 

Instead of using the usual word for "knowledge" [gnosis), since he is 
writing about pressing forward beyond one's initial salvation [re¬ 
generation], he uses the term for "full knowledge" (epignosis) to 
address developed salvation [sanctification] as their spiritual aim, 
destiny, and responsibility. [This word occurs elsewhere in the NT 
in Ro. 1:28; 3:20; 10:2; Ep. 1:17; 4:13; Ph. 1:9; Co. 1:9, 10; 2:2; 3:10; 

1 Ti. 2:4; 2 Ti. 2:25; 3:7; Ti. 1:1; Phi. 6; 2 Pt. 1:2, 3, 8; 2:20.] 

[cp. Let Us Go On by W. H. Griffith Thomas; The Epistle to the He¬ 
brews by William Manson in which he focuses attention on "the 
theology of the world-mission of Christianity in the New Testament 
age" (vii)]. 

Indeed, "Christ made a once-for-all sacrifice in himself. It is all that 
is necessary for man's redemption. God has no plans for another 
redemptive act, and these Christians were not to delay waiting for 
it. Their responsibility was to proclaim the sacrifice already made" 
(Hobbs 1971,105). "It is Christ's sacrifice or none" (Vincent 1887, 
503). 
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The reality of a lop-sided salvation is always present. The ancient 
Israelites were so slanted to what God did for them in the exodus 
that they ignored, forgot, and never fully realized what God wanted 
to do with them and through them after the exodus. They were so 
engrained with themselves that they forgot God's outreach ministry 
to others. It is the oft-repeated tragedy of a lop-sided salvation; a 
refusal to blend service with privilege, and in so doing to lose that 
privileged status of sanctification without losing one's regeneration. 
But what a tragedy, nevertheless, to become worthless to God in the 
present and suffer the consequences of being such. 

So, in addition to there being no further sacrifice for sins, the only 
thing that remains for those who ignore the outreach aspect of their 
sanctification is some frightful expectation of judgment: 

V. 27 - phobera de tis ekdoche kriseos koi puros zelos esthiein 
mellontos tous hupenontious ("but some frightful expectation or 
prospect of judgment, even a blazing indignation which will consume 
the adversaries") 

The word phobera ("frightful") qualifies the nature of the ekdoche 
("expectation or prospect" - a word that occurs only here in the NT) 
of forthcoming judgment. The word suggests "the act or manner of 
receiving from; interpretation or taking in a certain sense; expecta¬ 
tion, awaiting" (Thayer 1901, 194). "When God prepares a hammer 
it will not be made of silk" (Taylor 1967, 131). 

So, an additional phrase elaborates, though only slightly, that the 
judgment is one of puros zelos ("blazing indignation; a zeal of fire." 
The American Standard translates "a fierceness of fire"; W. J. Cony- 
bear translates "a wrathful fire"; Richard Weymouth translates 
"the fury of fire." Bruce notes "literally 'zeal of fire'; the passage is 
an echo of Isa. 26:11 in a judgment context" (1964, 257). 

God's anger against those who refuse His cooperative program of 
world-wide outreach is here declared without reservation or hesita¬ 
tion. As is declared in v. 31: "it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God." Cp. Mt. 12:30; Lk. 11:23. 
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The word esthiein ("consume, devour") means "to eat (figuratively)" 
(Robertson 1932, 413). "It is also used of 'consuming' by destructive 
natural forces whose operation reflects the divine judgment, e.g. 
fire" (Behm 1964, 695). So, some type of judgment will destroy 
those who stand in opposition to God's purpose in sanctification. 

Cp. 1 Cor. 3:17. 

Those who stood/stand opposed to God are here designated as 
tous hupenuntious ("the adversaries"), a word found in the NT only 
here and Col. 2:14. It describes those who are "opposed, contrary, 
hostile to God" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 846). It means "to set 
aside any of the provisions, or do anything opposed to" God 
(Moulton and Milligan 1930. 651). And this is true for "any trans¬ 
gressor" (Vincent 1887, 504). 

The exact nature or specifics of this judgment is not identified here. 
But due to the author's consistent use of the compare/contrast syn¬ 
drome with the ancient Israelites, something like the rebellion at 
Kadesh-barnea [already noted in 3:7-11] may best serve to illustrate 
that the people of God may not forfeit their regeneration or deliver¬ 
ance but may, nevertheless, experience the loss of meaningful ser¬ 
vice in the sanctification component of their salvation. It happened 
then, is happening now, and sadly seems the lot of too many who 
bear the name: Christian ! 

A general statement of judgment upon anyone who violated the 
original covenant between God and Israel is made in the following 
verse: 

V. 28 - athetesas tis nomon Mouseos choris oiktirmon epi dusin e 
trisin martusin apothneskei ("Anyone who ignored the law of Moses 
dies without mercy in the presence of two or three witnesses") 

The word athetesas means "ignore, refuse, reject, make invalid, set 
aside, break, despise." It is found only here in Hebrews, but also oc¬ 
curs in Mk. 6:26; 7:9; Lk. 7:30; 10:16; Jo. 12:48; 1 Co. 1:19; Ga. 2:21; 
3:15; 1 Th. 4:8; 1 Ti. 5:12; Jude 8. It means "to violate; to invalidate 
a matter; to declare it invalid" (Maurer 1972,159). 

Here, the author may have had in mind a passage such as Deut. 17: 
2-7 where transgression of God's covenant through spiritual harlo- 
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try/idolatry led to death by stoning on evidence submitted by two 
or three witnesses. Such a setup was designed to rattle the cages 
of the readers of Hebrews, who in the following verse, see a stra¬ 
tegic move from the lesser to the greater; that is, from the old 
covenant to the new. God did not take lightly His covenant with 
Israel, and His dealings with His people in the new covenant clearly 
exceed the first. So, be aware and beware! Cp. Heb. 2:3. 

V. 29 - poso dokeite cheironos axiothesetoi timorias ho ton huion 
tou theou kotopotesos koi to hoimo tes diathekes koinon hegesa- 
menos, en ho hegiasthe, koi to pneuma tes choritos enubrisos? 

("By how much worse punishment do you think he shall be worthy 
of who despised the Son of God and regarded unclean the blood of 
the [new] covenant, by which he has been sanctified, and insulted 
the spirit of grace?") 

The punishment of stoning to death for despising the law of Moses 
under the old covenant sounds severe enough (v. 28). But those who 
despise the Son of God and His sacrifice are deemed by God to be 
worthy of worse punishment than stoning. To regard as koinon ("un¬ 
clean, in common with others, profane, defiled") the death of Him 
whose sacrifice for sin, under the new covenant [this is the 15 th oc¬ 
currence of the word diotheke in Hebrews], was sufficient for sanc¬ 
tifying or setting apart people for His world-wide mission of redemp¬ 
tive outreach, is an insult to God's grace. Willful refusal to be active¬ 
ly engaged in such a mission may be regarded by some as a mere op¬ 
tional choice without utter significance. Yet God's stance on the mat¬ 
ter is that it is worse than stoning. After all, failure to be God's part¬ 
ner in this mission is an insult to the Holy Spirit since they have 
already "been made partakers of the Holy Spirit" (6:4). 

"This is a terrible picture of those who receive redemption but refuse 
to be active in their state of sanctification in sharing the gospel with 
others. For such, a fate far worse than physical death is in store. They 
shall die in the wilderness of a lost opportunity. As stated before, to 
Christians in the flesh this may not seem so terrible. But when it is 
viewed in terms of eternal values it is terrible beyond description. 
Unhappily the world is filled with such Christians who are rebelling 
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against God's will in evangelism and missions. Those who shame God 
by worshiping the things of the world certainly fall in this class. And 
those good-for-nothing [Mt. 5:13] Christians do the same" (Hobbs 
1971, 106). 

V. 30 - oidamen gar ton eiponta, 'Emoi ekdikesis ego antapodoso. 
kai palin, Krinei kurios ton laon autou. ["For we know the One Who 
said. Vengeance belongs to Me. And again, The Lord will judge His 
people.") 

By his cutomary use of OT experiences to illustrate for his readers 
the significance of the present writing, the author quotes two pas¬ 
sages from Deuteronomy (32:35). God has chosen Israel to be His 
people for the mission of reaching others. But they failed to do so 
and regarded themselves as God's pampered people because He 
had delivered them from the Egyptian enemies. They knew what 
they had been delivered from but did not know what they had been 
delivered for. Their failure to know the latter was a form of self- 
inflicted, deliberately selected amnesia. They were satisfied with 
themselves but not with God's other design for them. So, they 
rebelled against Him and suffered the consequences of aimless 
wandering and attritional death in the wilderness. 

This warning to the present readers builds upon this experience. 
"For, like Israel, they would not be spared God's judgment if they 
rebelled against their new covenant. Missions and evangelism are 
the very life of any church or group of God's people. They are the 
reason for the being of God's people. He redeems them that he 
might use them" (Hobbs 1971, 107). Indeed, C. S. Mueller said, "the 
smell of death is upon any church which ignores the elementary fact 
of evangelism. It hasn't long to live, not long at all" (Wemp, 14). 
v. 31 - phoberon to empesein eis cheiras theou zontos ("It is a ter¬ 
rifying thing to fall into the hands of the living God") 

Those who stand opposed to God in the discharge of various 
ministries of outreach to the world have this truth and conse¬ 
quences to deal with: God is no grandfather figure whose pur¬ 
poses may be ignored with immunity from spiritual prosecution. 

"The willful transgressor throws himself into the hands of an 
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avenging God. God's chastening and correcting judgments are 
fearful; how much more then his punitive! If He scourges so 
severely those whom he will save, how much more those whom 
he will destroy! If the cup of mercy is often mingled with so bitter 
ingredients, how when 'the wine of his wrath is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation" (Kendrick 1890,141). 

This reference is not to those who are not God's people but "to the 
divine vengeance on His people in vindication of His character" 
(Thomas 1944, 136). "God is not dead but living. He is still seeking 
to lead his people to accept their place in his mission of world- 
redemption. He will not fail, but a rebellious generation of Christians, 
even one such Christian, can fail by standing off from God (cf. 3:12). 
And God does not take lightly such rebellion" (Hobbs 1971, 107). 

So, this warning "develops further the comparison of the conse¬ 
quences for breaking the Sinai law and the message of Jesus (cf. 2: 
1-4) with additional influences from the warning passage of ch. 6 
and emphasis on the horror of intentional sin. As in ch. 6, however, 
the author immediately turns to remind the audience that they have 
not fallen to such depths. They instead are encouraged to recall 
their earlier spiritual vitality, when even in the midst of persecution 
and opposition they were abused and had property confiscated. 

They persisted then because they knew they 'possessed something 
better and more lasting (10:34), and they are exhorted to maintain 
their confidence and endurance so they may attain what was pro¬ 
mised" (Mason 2016, 21-22). 

2. Encouragement Toward Maintaining Profession (10:32-39) 

This is the second manner in which perseverance in the faith is 
addressed, expanded, or illustrated. 

Thomas points out that "the warning is followed by a message of 
encouragement. Their past is to fortify them for the present" (1944, 
137). 

Manson notes that another aspect of "the impressive past history 
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of the community addressed [is] the conspicuous fidelity of its 
behavior under the ordeal of public persecution (x. 32-34)" (1950, 
12 ). 

V. 32 - 'Anamimneskesthe de tos proteron hemeros, en hois 
photisthentes pollen othlesin hupemeinate pothemoton ("But 
remember the former days, in which, after being enlightened, 
you endured great difficult struggle with sufferings") 

The verb 'Anamimneskesthe is a Present tense, imperative 
mood, middle voice, which means that "they are called upon to 
'keep on reminding themselves' of old days when they were 
spiritually illuminated" (Thomas 1944, 137). 

By reflecting on the history of their former days in the Christian 
faith, such retrospective deliberations would surely be "sufficient to 
inspire the Hebrews with patience" (Westcott 1892, 333). The use 
of the word othlesin - which occurs only here in the NT - colors the 
picture being painted as "the resolute combatant [who] bore them¬ 
selves as those who were contending for a crown" (Ibid.). Plus, the 
word pollen conveys the idea of "intensity and repetition" (Ibid.) in 
regard to their sufferings. 

V. 33 - touto men oneidismois te koi thlipsein theotrizomenoi, 
touto de koinonoi ton houtos onostrephomenon genethentes 
("partly by being shamefully exposed in public to reproach and 
affliction, and partly by having become companions of those who 
were treated likewise") 

So, in their past, "they had endured amidst a conflict and a perse¬ 
cution. This was in part their own personal experiences of being 
made 'a gazing stock by reproaches and afflictions,' and partly it 
was a matter of Christian fellowship, since 'they became com¬ 
panions of them that were so used" (Thomas 1944,137-138). 
Indeed, instead of abandoning their fellow believers, they "cou¬ 
rageously claimed connexion with them, sharing their perils by the 
active avowal of sympathy" (Westcott 1892, 334), as is clearly 
stated in the following verse: 

V. 34 - koi gor tois desmiois sunepothesate kai ten horpogen 
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ton huporchonton humon meta choros prosedexosthe ginoskontes 
echein heautous kreittona huparxin koi menouson ("for you also 
sympathesized with the prisoners and accepted with joy the 
seizure of your property since you yourselves know you have 
something better and permanent") 

The past endurance of the readers was seen in their sympathy 
with prisoners and the actual loss of their possessions. "It is im¬ 
possible to avoid comparing this passage with our Lord's words 
about acquiring our own souls by patient endurance (Luke 21:19)" 
(Thomas 1944, 138). 

These Hebrew believers "gladly accepted loss as if it were gain" 
(Westcott 1892, 335). Indeed, the word ginoskontes ("know") 
"implies that the knowledge was realized through the trial: through 
that the confessors came to know the value of their faith. Comp. 
James 1. 3" (Ibid., 

The verb "have" is in the present tense, denoting a present or 
existing possession now, not in the future (as the use of a future 
tense would yield), although the future will be a continuation of 
the present perspective. 

The word kreittono ("better") has already appeared eight other times 
in Hebrews [1:4; 6:9; 7:7, 19, 22; 8:6; 9:23] and will occur again in 
11:16, 35, 40; 12:24. So, with this better present possession, these 
believers "could lightheartedly bid farewell to material possessions 
which were short-lived in any case" (Bruce 1964, 270). 

What these believers presently have is "better as to its essential 
quality: these possessions of heart and mind and will and desires 
all brought into fellowship with and filled by God are things more 
correspondent with the nature of man and his needs than any 
accumulation of outward possessions can ever be" (Maclaren 1904, 
95). Indeed, "the possession which we carry within us is better 
than any which we can gather around us" (Ibid., 96). 

But what believers presently possess is also menouson ("perma¬ 
nent"). "No oppressors (legal or illegal) can rob them of this (Mt. 
6:19ff.)" (Robertson 1932, 416). This refers to "the calm joys, the 
pure delights of still fellowship with God in heart and mind and 
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will - these things have in them no seed of decay. These cannot be 
separated from their possessor by anything but his own unfaithful¬ 
ness. There will never come the time when these shall have to be 
left behind. Use does not wear these out, but strengthens and in¬ 
creases them" (Maclaren 1904, 96). 

After all, "the only things worth calling treasures and possessions 
are true thoughts that we have learned from God; pure affections 
that go out to Him; yearning desires after Him" (Ibid., 94). 

V. 35 - me apobalete oun ten parresian humon, hetis echei 
megolen misthopodosion ("Therefore, do not throw away your 
confidence, which has great reward") 

The word apobalete ("throw away") is a prohibition in the 2 nd 
Aorist tense and subjunctive mood. This indicates point action 
(versus durative action in the present tense) and "treats the ac¬ 
tion as a single whole without any reference to progress or com¬ 
pletion" (Davis 1923, 82-83). So, the author is stating to not 
throw away your confidence "as if it were of no value" (Westcott 
1892, 335); Robertson notes this word means "to throw away 
from one as worthless, only twice in the N.T., here in a figurative 
sense and Mark 10:50 in a literal sense (garment by Bartimaeus" 
(1932, 416). Obviously, there will be no active involvement/partici¬ 
pation in outreach if one's confidence in it is slighted or discarded. 

"The word 'confidence' ( parresia ) can mean 'openness, boldness, 
confidence'; often, as here, it has overtones of something done 
in public. The author, therefore, is encouraging the believers not 
to retreat from a pattern of public identification with the body of 
Christ (10:25), reminding them that such identification will be re¬ 
warded richly. This reward, however, comes to those who accom¬ 
plish God's will be persevering in their public confession (10:36)" 
(Guthrie 1998, 360). 

The word parresian first appears in Hebrews in 3:6. In 4:16 and 10:19 
"it is used of the confidence with which Christians may approach the 
throne of God since Christ is there as their prevailing high priest; in 
3:6 it is used more generally of the courageous confession which 
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Christians should maintain without fail. It is in this last sense that it 
is used here, with special reference to steadfastness in adverse and 
disheartening circumstances" (Bruce 1964, 270-271). 

The word misthopodosion ("reward") first occurred in 2:2, and will 
occur again in 11:26. 

This verse does not mean that the readers "were to come back 
to where they had been, but that they were not to go back from 
where they then were. The reason for this exhortation is that 
there was awaiting them 'great recompense of reward,' another 
allusion to the fact that this idea of reward is an integral part of 
the Christian revelation concerning the believer's life (11:26)" 
(Thomas 1944, 138). 

V. 36 - hupomones gar echete chreian hina to thelema tou theou 
poiesantes komisesthe ten epaggelian ("For you have need of en¬ 
durance that after you have done the will of God you may receive 
the promise") 

The expression to thelema tou theou ("the will of God") - occurs in 
Mk. 3:35; Ro. 1:10; 12:2; 15:32; 1 Co. 1:1; 2 Co. 1:1; 8:5; Ga. 1:4; Ep. 
1:1; 6:6; Co. 1:1; 4:12; 1 Th. 4:3; 5:18; 2 Ti. 1:1; He. 10:7, 9, 36; 1 Pe. 
2:15; 3:17; 4:2, 19; 1 Jo. 2:17. The expression "suggests a contrast 
to man's will through the discipline of suffering (Mt. 26:42; Ep. 6:6; 
1 Pe. 2:15; 3:17; 4:19), as is the case here" (Westcott 1892, 336). 

"God will certainly fulfil His promise; they will enter into the utmost 
enjoyment of it; but in the meantime they must remain loyal, and 
not give up doing God's will. Their Master came expressly to do the 
will of God, as they have been told already (Ch. 10:7, 9f.), although 
the doing of that will involved suffering and death for Him; He ser¬ 
vants can expect no easier path as they in their turn do the will of 
God and await the promised bliss" (Bruce 1964, 271). 

"Once more the thought of the blend of 'faith and patience' [en¬ 
durance] is emphasized (6:12). The reason for this patience is that 
'after ye have done the will of God ye might receive the promise,' 
another hint of future blessing, their outlook being always fixed 
on that which was to come (11:39)" (Thomas 1944, 138). 
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V. 37 - eti gor mikron hoson hoson, ho erchomenos hexei kai 
ou chronisei ("For yet in a very little while, the One who is coming 
will come and will not delay") 

This quotation from Isaiah 26:20/21 in the LXX "carries with it strong 
overtones of the end of time, since it speaks both of resurrection 
and comprehensive judgment" (Guthrie 1998, 360). 

The Habakkuk passage [2:3-4 from the LXX] in this verse and v. 38, 
"also lends itself for application to that eschatological event, since 
it speaks of 'the end'" (Ibid.). 

"The Old Testament faith changes its outward form, but not its 
essential character, as it fixes itself definitely on a revealed Messiah, 
and a Messian yet again to be revealed in glory" (Kendrick 1890, 

144). 

Manson notes: "more clearly than anywhere else in the Epistle, it 
would appear that disappointment over the delay of the Parousia 
of Christ was one cause at least of the community's apathy and 
loss of faith.... the group was losing its hold on the glory and hope 
of its eschatological calling, which demanded a perseverance in 
faith allowing of no relaxation of the original tension set up in the 
soul. Nevertheless, the writer ends on the note of hope [v. 39]. He 
[there] expresses his confidence that his readers will reconsider 
the position. Including them with himself and the larger Church, 
he says, 'We are not for resiling and being lost, but for believing 
and winning the soul'" (1950, 72-73). 

V. 38 - ho de dikaios mou ek pisteos zesetai, kai ean huposteiletai, 
ouk eudokei he psuche mou en auto. ["Now the just shall live by 
faith, and if he turns back My soul takes no pleasure in him.") 

"Nothing but a persevering faith can enable a person, through a 
constant continuance in well-doing, and a patient, humble sub¬ 
mission to the will of God, to obtain that glory, honour, and im¬ 
mortality which the Gospel promises. Nothing but a persevering 
faith can do this; and a persevering faith can do it, as is plain from 
what it has done in former ages" (Brown 1862, 487-488). 
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"The outlook was inspiring because it would only be a little while 
until their Master would come without fail (v. 37). In the meantime 
they were to look up in faith and live the life of trust in a present 
Savior and Lord. If by any possibility they were to draw back, God 
would cease to find satisfaction in them" (Thomas 1944, 139). 

The word huposteiletai ("draw back") occurs in the NT only here 
and Ac. 20:20, 27; Ga. 2:12. The expression ouk eudokei ("finds 
no pleasure") means that God "abhors and rejects him" (Kendrick 
1890, 144). 

V. 39 - hemeis de ouk esmen hupostoles eis opoleion olio pisteos 
eis peripoiesin psuches ("But we are not of those who turn back 
to destruction but of faith for the preserving of life") 

"The meaning of 'draw back' is, literally, to 'take in sail' (Ga. 2:12). 
The believer is depicted as a sailor who, instead of opening every 
stitch of canvas he possesses to catch every breeze, deliberately 
strikes sail and thus becomes becalmed. Drawing back in the 
Christian life is sometimes due to disappointment, at other times 
to depression, at still others to discouragement, but always to 
distrust" (Thomas 1944, 139). 

"The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews uses the word 
opoleio, once, 10.39, but he describes the fact of destruction 
eleven [or is that thirteen?] times, Heb. 2:2, 3; 3:11; 4:3, 11; 

6:6, 8; 8:9; 10: 26, 27, 29, 31; 12:25" (Fuller, 11). Cp. Gleason 97f., 
2002. 

The word opoleio is sometimes translated "perdition" (KJV, The 
New Testament in Modern English by Helen Barrett Montgomery). 
"'Perdition' is the losing of the soul; the 'gaining of the soul' is 
eternal life" (Kendrick 1890, 144). Dods characterizes the word 
perdition to mean "hopeless" (1976, 351). 

So, faith in the mind of the author is no acceptable alternative in the 
pathway of other options. It is the heart and core of Christianity. So, 
the author here clarifies that his readers "are not characterized by a 
timid abandonment of our confession (ver. 23) and confidence" 
(Dods 1976, 351). Faith and faithfulness are two sides of the same 
coin. "Indeed, faithfulness in Hebrews is only truly faithfulness if it is 
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pursued to its ultimate conclusion" (Mason 2016, 22). To be consist¬ 
ent with the overarching orientation of this commentary, such 
faithfulness will be exercised in active participation within God's 
world-wide mission of outreach, missions, and evangelism so that 
the sanctification component of one's salvation is not lost. 

3. Examples of Those Who Maintained Profession (11:1-40) 

This is the third manner in which perseverance in the faith is 
addressed, expanded, or illustrated. 

This chapter expands and/or illustrates the element of faith mentioned 
in 10:22. 


This chapter has been divided in various ways: 

Tholuck 1842, 83-115; 

*How Faith must show itself (v. 1-2) 

* Examples of Faith from primeval times (v. 3-7) 

* Examples of Faith from the Patriarchal age until the time 
of Moses (v. 8-22) 

* Examples of Faith from the time of the departure out of 
Egypt until the possession of the land of Canaan (v. 23-32) 

* Examples of Faith from the time of the possession of Canaan 
until the time of the Maccabees (v. 32-38) 

* Inspite of the firm adherence to the Faith manifested by 
these heroes, God has made the teleiosis more easy to us (v. 
39-40) 

Grubbs 1892, 40-45: 

* Exposition and exemplification of faith as related to constan¬ 
cy and to ultimate Christian triumph (11:1-12) 

*Comment special emphasis upon the faith of the patriarchal 
sojourners in the land of promise (11:13-16) 

^Additional illustration of the relation of faith, to constancy 
and triumph (11:17-31) 

* Brief general reference to other ancient worthies with a sum¬ 
mary of the result of their faith (11:32-40) 
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Thomas 1944, 140-154: 

*The Meaning of Faith (11:1-3) 

— The Description (v. 1) 

— The Testimony (v. 2) 

— The Perception (v. 3) 

*The Manifestations of Faith (11:4-16) 

— Faith's Worship (v. 4) 

— Faith's Witness (vv. 5, 6) 

— Faith's Work (v. 7) 

— Faith's Walk (v. 8) 

— Faith's Waiting (vv. 9, 10) 

— Faith's Willingness (vv. 11,12) 

— Faith's Welcome (vv. 13-16) 

*The Determination of Faith (11:17-28) 

— Abraham (vv. 17-19) 

— Isaac (v. 20) 

— Jacob (v. 21) 

— Joseph (v. 22) 

— Moses (vv. 25-28) 

*The Difficulties of Faith (11:29-38) 

— Faith and the Word of God (vv. 29-31) 

— Faith and Activity (vv. 32-34) 

— Faith and Passivity (vv. 35-38) 

Bruce 1964, 277-344: 

*The Nature of Faith (11:1-3) 

*The Faith of the Antediluvians (11:4-7) 

*The Faith of Abraham and Sarah (11:8-12) 

*The City of God the Homeland of the Faithful (11:13-16) 
*More about the Faith of the Patriarchs (11:17-22) 

*The Faith of Moses (11:23-28) 

* Faith at the Exodus and Settlement (11:29-31) 

*Further Examples of Faith (11:32-38) 

*Epilogue: Faith's vindication comes with Christ (11:39-40) 
Barclay 1955, 128-171: 

*The Christian Hope (11:1-3) 

*The Faith of the Acceptable Offering (11:4) 
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*Walking with God (11:5, 6) 

*The Man Who Believed in God's Message (11:7) 
*The Adventure and the Patience of Faith (11:8-10) 
*Believing the Incredible (11:11, 12) 

*Sojourners and Strangers (11:13-16) 

*The Supreme Sacrifice (11:17-19) 

*The Faith Which Defeats Death (11:20-22) 

* Faith and Its Secret (11:23-29) 

*The Faith Which Defied the Facts (11:30, 31) 

*The Heroes of the Faith (11:32-34) 

*The Defiance of Suffering (11:35-40) 

Guthrie 1998, 374-394: 

* Overture (11:1-3) 

*Movement 1: First Examples of Faith (11:4-12) 
interlude (11:13-16) 

*Movement 2: More Examples of Faith (11:17-31) 
*Crescendo and Conclusion (11:32-40) 

Trentham 1972, 78-84: 

*Substance and Evidence (11:1-2) 

* Belief in the Creator (11:3) 

*The Faithful of the Old Testament (11:4-34) 
*Summary of Horrors (11:35-38) 

*Delay of the Promise (11:39-40) 

Taylor 1967, 138-154: 

*The Meaning of Faith (11:1) 

*The Assurance of Faith (11:2-3) 

*The Righteousness of Faith (11:4-5) 

*The Substance of Faith (11:6) 

*The Work of Faith (11:7) 

*The Obedience of Faith (11:8) 

*The Sojourn of Faith (11:9-10) 

*The Progency of Faith (11:11-12) 

*The Confession of Faith (11:13-16) 

*The Test of Faith (11:17-19) 

*The Confidence of Faith (11:20-22) 

*The Courage of Faith (11:23) 
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*The Choice of Faith (11:24-26) 

*The Endurance of Faith (11:27) 

*The Exodus of Faith (11:28-31) 

*The Conquests of Faith (ll:32-35a) 

*The Triumph of Faith (ll:35b-38) 

*The Report of Faith (11:39-40) 

Hobbs 1971, 110-120: 

*The Practical Value of Faith (11:1-3) 

*The Antediluvian Faith (11:4-7) 

*The Faith of the Patriarchs (11:8-22) 

*The Faith of Moses (11:23-29) 

*The Summary of the Faithful (11:30-38) 

*The Present Role of the Faithful (11:39-40) 

The present writer's two-fold division of this chapter may 
either adopt or adapt any of the previous divisions as sub¬ 
divisions in this study. Thus, acknowledged indebtedness for 
any use of these materials is here set forth with gratitude. 

a. Faith in Perspective (11:1) 

Of the thirty-two occurrences of the noun pistis ("faith") 
in Hebrews, twenty-four are in chapter 11 [cp. 4:2; 6:1, 
12; 10:22, 38,39; 12:2; 13:7]. The adjective pistos ("faith¬ 
ful") is found in 2:17; 3:2, 5; 10:23; 11:11). The verb 
pisteuo ("believe") occurs in 4:3; 11:6. The utter failure 
of the Israelites in the wilderness is attributed to the 
absence of faith or opistios ("faithlessness, unbelief") 
in 3:12, 19. 

In this chapter, the word pistis ("faith") is not the faith 
of regeneration but of sanctification. In other words, it 
is not the faith by which people are born into the family 
of God but the faith by which the people of God serve 
Him and carry out His various missions of outreach in 
the world. The examples of such in verses 4-39 verify, 
illustrate, and confirm this perspective. 
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V. 1 - Estin de pistis elpizomenon hypostasis, pragma- 
ton elegchos ou blepomenon ("Now faith is assurance 
of what is being hoped for, conviction of what is not be¬ 
ing seen") - 

Often during the Christian pilgrimage, there are some¬ 
what strange or paradoxical occurrences: "The believer 
has the promise of eternal life, but yet he is in a mortal 
body. He is justified, and yet sin dwells in him. He hears 
much of his happiness, and yet he is exposed to infinite 
miseries. He has the assurance of all good, and yet he is 
for the most part in want and poverty. God tells him that 
he will be present with him always, and yet he seems of¬ 
ten to be deaf to his cry. What could he do in these 
seeming contradictions if faith did not come into his as¬ 
sistance, and the Spirit of God did not discover heavenly 
light in this darkness" (Duncan 1844, 242). 

In quoting Loveday Alexander, Mason notes the tenor of 
faith "by abstract definition [v. 1], and by concrete ex¬ 
ample [vv. 2-40]" (2016, 22). 

There are two perspectives on faith set forth in v. 1: 

(1) The word hupostasis first appeared in 1:3 ("image, 
representation") and 3:14 ("confidence"). Here it occurs 
for the third and final time in Hebrews. It may be trans¬ 
lated "substance, conviction, assurance, nature, being." 

If it is translated "substance, nature," then its meaning 
is "the real and true essence or reality" (Alford 1872, 
712). That is, "something placed under an object to 
give it firmness and support" (Hobbs 1971, 110). 

If it is translated "assurance," its meaning is that of 
providing "the basis or guarantee" (Robertson 1932, 

418) of something said or done. Moulton and Milligan 
state that its central meaning is that of "something that 
underlies visible conditions and guarantees a future pos- 
ession and suggest the translation 'Faith is the title-deed 
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of things hoped for" (1930, 660). Thus, assurance. 

(2) The word elegchos occurs only one other time in the 
NT: 2 Ti. 3:16. Here it means "proof or persuasion and 
refers to the presence of an elegchos, not to the one 
who achieves it. .. and can only be God " (Buchsel 1964, 
476). It is "that by which a thing is proved" (Thayer 1901, 
202).That is, God Himself is the evidence or proof to or 
in the eyes of faith, even though He is not being seen. It 
is an "inner conviction" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 248) 
or a "confidence" (Mason 2016, 24). 

Indeed, the word pragmaton occurs here for the third 
and final time in Hebrews (cp. 6:18; 10:1), and refers 
to "a reality, matter, happening, event, undertaking"; 
in this case, the reality or matter of God. Indeed, "a per¬ 
son of faith lives out a bold confidence in God's greater 
realities" (Guthrie 1998, 375); i.e., conviction. 

[The English word pragmatic ("practical") is the trans¬ 
literation of this Greek word.] Thus, it is only pragmatic 
or practical for the readers of Hebrews to be either in¬ 
formed or reminded of these two perspectives of faith. 
Otherwise, one's perspective on faith may be distorted 
and in need of correction. 

The author now proceeds to provide examples of this 
faith as the motivating force or incentive behind faithful 
service to God. These examples will highlight or pinpoint 
various flavors of faith as it is demonstrated in the lives 
of numerous people of God in the past. It is the design of 
the author that such examples will encourage the peo¬ 
ple of God in the present to appropriate that faith and 
be faithful in active participation in various aspects of 
God's world-wide mission of outreach and evangelism. 

b. Faith in Practice (11:2-40) 

It is somewhat remarkable that Michaelis states that 
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the author "holds out before the readers so many exam¬ 
ples of faith without ever specifically emphasising the 
duty of imitating them" (1967, 666). It seems to this 
writer that such was his purpose, despite the absence of 
specific imperatives or other concrete directives. Why 
else would he exert such extended efforts? 

A category type or characterization of each example is 
noted before each example. With the exception of the 
first two, all others were set forth by Hobbs (1971, 111- 
118)). 

FAITH OF RECIPROCATION 

(1) V. 2 - en taute gar emarturethesan hoi presbuteroi 
("For by it/faith the elders had witness borne to them") 
The word hoi presbuteroi ("the elders") does not refer 
to "the technical sense of elders (officers) usual in the 
NT" (Robertson 1932, 418), but simply "those of past 
generations, men of the O.T. times" (Moffatt 1911, 352). 
So, this is a broad, general, overall statement about the 
people of God in OT times and may better be translated 
"the ancients" (Lenski 1966, 377; The Emphasized New 
Testament: A New Translation by J.B. Rotherham), or 
"men of old" [New English Bible-, The Twentieth Century 
New Testament; New American Standard Bible), or "the 
saints of old" ( The New Testament in Modern Speech 
by Richard Francis Weymouth),or "men of long ago" 
[New Evangelical Translation: New Testament). 

So, to lay the foundation for this historical overview 
summation of the significance of faith, this general 
statement about the people of faith in God in the OT is 
first singled out in this verse. It will be broken down into 
specifics or more precise detail in the subsequent ver¬ 
ses. 

"Not only did they bear witness to God, he bore witness 
to them, affirming their lives of faith" (Guthrie 1998, 
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375) is such a beautiful correlation. 

FAITH OF CREATION 

(2) V. 3 - Pistei nooumen kotertisthoi tous aionas 
hremati theou, eis to me ek phainomenon to blepo- 
menon gegonenai ("By faith we understand that the 
universe has been formed by God, so that what is being 
seen was not brought into being by what is visible") 
Before framing specific examples of men and women 

in particular, another rather broad statement about 
faith occurs in this verse. It is by faith that the ancients, 
as well as moderns, know that the very visible creation 
itself came into being by an invisible God. That is, "the 
visible having come into being out of the invisible" 
(Moule 1953, 168). 

The word kotertisthoi 

In other words, "God gave an evident demonstration of 
his etermal wisdom, goodness, and power, in the whole 
architecture of the world, and though he be in himself 
invisible, yet in a manner he became visible in his works; 
and believers, in particular, by faith discover the bright¬ 
ness of the divine glory sparkling in every one of the 
creatures. This is a proof of the excellency of faith, which 
concerns all the patriarchs in general, nay, every believer 
too" (Duncan 1844, 244). 

To put it in a more concise, perhaps, framework: "Faith 
accepts the testimony which God gives concerning crea¬ 
tion; it establishes reason, intellect (vous ) upon its 
throne in opposition to sense; it enables us to discover 
the evidences that the universe has sprung up from the 
power and wisdom of God, instead of having its origin 
in material and sensible causes... So reason, under the 
influence of faith, recognizes God as the Author and 
Controller of the universe" (Kendrick 1890, 146). 

FAITH OF WORSHIP 

(3) V. 4 - Pistei pleiono thusion Hobel pora Koin 
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prosenegken to theo, di' hes emarturethe einoi 
dikoios, marturountes epi tois dorois autou tou theou, 
kai di' autes apothanon eti lolei ("By faith Abel offered 
to God a more acceptable [sacrifice] than Cain, by 
means of which he received approval to be righteous, 
God testifying by receiving his gifts, and through faith, 
after having died, he still speaks") 

The primary design of the author is "to show that the 
good actions of the saints have all their value and dig¬ 
nity from faith, not from themselves; and hence that 
it is by faith they were acceptable to God" (Duncan 
1844, 244-245). Both Jesus in Mt. 23:35, and John in 
his first epistle, 3:12, echoed the truth about Abel that 
is here echoed from Gen. 4:4. 

The verb emarturethe is a 1 st Aorist tense, passive voice 
which means Abel "received approval or testimony" 
[from God] to be righteous in both the motive and the 
manner of submitting his offering. 

"Cain's offering merely implied a confession of obliga¬ 
tion; Abel's victim, a confession of sin and a desire of 
atonement" (Bengel 1864, 657). So, rather than men¬ 
tioning, in any connect, Adam and Eve, Abel is singled 
out "because he was the first person to receive divine 
approval" (Trentham 1972, 80). 

The word dikaios ("righteous") occurs here for the 
second time in Hebrews (cp. 10:38) and will be seen 
again in 12:23. Here, since God Himself is righeous, 
it also refers to the one "who fulfills his duty towards 
God and the theocratic society, meeting God's claim 
in this relationship. It is as he satisfies the demand of 
God that he has right on his side and therefore a 
righteous cause before God" (Schrenk 1964,185). 

To say that after having died, he still speaks indicates 
that "his example of faith speaks in every generation, 
not simply as an immortal memory, but it stimulates 
faith in others so that God speaks through him and 
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through our faith in the living present" (Trentham 
1972, 80). Indeed, "so far, even down to us, the 
voice of Abel's faith reaches despite his death" (Lenski, 
1966, 385). The present tense verb also verifies this. 
FAITH OF FELLOWSHIP 

(4) V. 5 - Pistei Henoch metetethe tou me idein 
thanaton, kai ouch ehurisketo dioti metetheken 
auton ho theos. pro gar tes metatheseos memarturetai 
euarestekenai to theo ("By faith Enoch was taken up 
or translated so as not to see death, and he was not 
found because God took him. For before he had been 
taken up he received the witness: to have been plea¬ 
sing to God") 

The verb metetethe is a 1 st Aorist tense, passive voice, 
indicative mode. The tense refers to a point of action, 
in this case, a movement or action by God in regard to 
him. The passive voice emphasizes the fact that he was 
on the receiving end of that action. In this case, he was 
"conveyed to another place, put in another place, be 
taken up, translated" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 515). 

The Twentieth Century New Testament prefers the 
term "removal," and Williams translates "transplanted." 
This verb first appeared in Hebrews in 7:12. Here, Enoch 
was "taken out of this world by God without experience- 
ing death (Gen. 5:24)" (Guthrie 1998, 376). Maurer calls 
it "the rapture or translation of Enoch" (1972,161). 

The following part of this verse explains why: 

The verb memarturetai is a perfect tense and passive 
voice, thus indicating that he received a certain witness 
or testimony from God that "stands on record still" 
(Robertson 1932, 420); it depicts a state of action that 
lingers into the present. That is, the very fact of God's 
"attestation stands before our very eyes" (Kendrick 
1890,149). 

Another perfect tense - this time an infinitive - is the 
word euarestekenai ("to be pleasing") and is found in 
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the NT only here, vs. 6, and 13:16. "The word is common 
of a servant pleasing his master" (Robertson 1932, 420). 
So together were God and Enoch that he was said to 
have "walked with God" (Gen. 5:22, 24). Instead of dis¬ 
pleasing God by shrinking back from his commitment 
to God, he was "resolute in his commitment, thus bring¬ 
ing God pleasure" (Guthrie 1998, 376). 

Out of this faith of fellowship with God emerges a pro¬ 
found conclusion: Enoch's "case exhibits faith as the life 
principle of practical duty" (Junkin 1873, 398). After all, 
to walk with God means that He walked as God walked 
in the sanctification segment of his salvation. As his 
time on this planet neared its conclusion, "no last- 
minute adjustments were needed" (Taylor 1967, 140). 
"In a wicked and corrupt generation Enoch walked with 
and so when the end came to him, there was no shock 
or interruption. Death merely took him into God's 
nearer presence. Because he walked with God when 
other men were walking away from him, he daily came 
nearer to him and death was no more than the last step 
that took him into the very presence of that God with 
whom he had always walked" (Barclay 1955, 134-135). 

V. 6 - choris de pisteos adunaton euarestesoi pisteusai 
gar dei ton proserchomenon to theo hoti estin kai tois 
ekzetousin auton misthapodotes ginetai ("For without 
faith it is impossible to please [God] for the one coming 
to God must believe that He is/exists and becomes a 
rewarder to those who diligently seek Him") 

This is the fourth [6:4, 18; 10:4] appearance of the word 
adunaton ("impossible") in Hebrews. [It only appears 
six other times in the NT: Mt. 19:26; Mk. 10:27; Lk. 18: 
27; Ac. 14:8; Ro. 8:3; 15:1.] 

God is only pleased with someone who approaches him 
"to worship, serve, or hold communion with Him" (Arch¬ 
er 1957, 72). This, of course, cannot or will not be done 
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if one does not believe that He exists as a genuine Per¬ 
son - holy, worthy of love and devotion, absolutely 
adored, and held in awe and wonder! Nevertheless, He 
is also believed to be approachable by those who fall 
short of His perfect characteristics. And that will not be 
done apart from the kind of faith which recognizes that 
He is "a moral God who rewards those who earnestly 
and honestly seek Him, i.e. seek to know Him and 
please Him" (Ibid., 72-73). Faith says that it is not 
enough to believe in God's reality; such faith must 
also coexist with the conviction that He responds 
positively in mercy, pardon, and welcome to those 
who respond positively to Him in a commitment kind 
of faith. 

The reward here spoken of concerning Enoch's coming 
to God "was continuous, calm communion, which gave 
him a companion in solitude, and one to walk at his 
side all through the darkness and the roughnesses, 
as well as the joys and the smoothnesses, of daily life. 
There is no reward comparable to the felt presence 
in our own quiet hearts of the God who has found us, 
and whom we have found" (Maclaren 1904,112). 

"The faith here spoken of must be founded on a super¬ 
natural revelation of the true character of God, and of 
His purposes of mercy towards a lost world" (Brown 
1862, 500). 

In light of this startling, sensational revelation from 
God, about God, and man's need of Him, how can 
any sane and sensible child of God refuse to be ac¬ 
tively engaged in partnership with God and His outreach 
mission in the world! Cp. Heb. 2:3. 

FAITH OF OBEDIENCE 

V. 7 - Pistei chrematistheis Noe peri ton medepo 
blepomenon, eulabetheis kateskeuosen kiboton eis 
soterian tou oikou autou di' hes katekrinen ton kosmon, 
kai tes koto pistin dikoiosunes egeneto kleronomos 
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("By faith Noah, having been warned concerning things 
not yet seen, after having been moved with reverential 
awe, constructed an ark for the salvation of his house¬ 
hold, by means of which he condemned the world, and 
became an heir of the righteousness according to 
faith") 

The verb chremotistheis ("having been warned, called, 
instructed") is an "old word for oracular or divine com¬ 
munications" (Robertson 1932, 421), and occurs as such 
in Mt. 2:12, 22; Lk. 2:26; Ac. 10:22; 11:26; Ro. 7:3). It 
first occurred in 8:5 and will occur again in 12:25. 

The word means "'to handle a matter' in some way, 
and the context determines the particulars. 

The verb eulobetheis occurs in the NT only here and 
Ac. 23:10. It means "to reverence, stand in awe of 
concerning God's declaration" (Thayer 1901, 259). 

[The noun form of this word, eulabeia occurs only 
in Hebrews (5:7; 12:28)]. 

"God's warning is a sufficient ground for attempting 
anything. This was Noah's ground" (Gough 1867, 19). 
The verb kateskeuasen ("construct, build; prepare; 
furnish, equip") "covers not only the building of this 
vast vessel, but all its furniture, fixtures, stores and 
provisions of all descriptions. Everything necessary to 
its being 'put in commission'" (Junkins 1873, 402). 
Noah's faith led to benefits for his family, as they 
entered the ark presumably because of his faith. It is 
always wise to follow the leadership of one who is 
led by God. His faith resulted in "the deliverance of 
himself and his entire family from the otherwise uni¬ 
versal destruction" (Archerl957, 73). 

However, the world at large resented his faith and his 
corollary obedience, by which katekrinen ton kosmon 
("he condemned the world."). By his example of faith, 
and faith in action, his good example served "to render 
another's wickedness the more evident and censurable" 
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(Thayer 1901, 332). As Gough so sadly points out, " most 
men are prone to reject means for their good. So did the 
old world refuse into enter the ark" (1867, 19). 

The word kleronomos ("heir") occurs here for the third 
and final time in Hebrews (cp. 1:2; 6:17). The similar 
word kleronomia ("inheritance") occurs in 9:15 and 11:8. 
The expression "became an heir" refers to "his entrance 
upon the inheritance; we say 'fell heir to.' The gentive 
states what Noah fell heir to: 'the righteousness of 
faith'"(Lenski 1966, 389). This means the kind of right¬ 
eousness which is based upon, or derives from, faith. 

The word dikaiosune ("righteousness") "can denote 
both the righteousness which acquits and the living 
power which breaks the bondage of sin. The thought of 
righteousness of life cannot be separated from it. 
Righteoueness is never equated merely with what is 
found at the beginning of the Christian life.... It is a 
binding, objective power and norm of God" (Schrenk 
1964, 209-210). In 2 Pe. 2:5, Noah is called "a preacher 
of righteousness." 

FAITH OF ADVENTURE 

Expanded attention is given to Abraham who is regarded 
by some as the superlative example of faith. His re- 
spones to God completely capture the two-fold nature 
of faith delineated in v. 1: assurance of what is being 
hoped for: "this sense of assurance [is] that steadiness 
of mind which holds one firm" (Robertson 1932, 418) - 
conviction of what is not being seen: "either 'proof' 
or 'conviction' makes sense here, perhaps 'conviction' 
suiting better" (Ibid.). 

These two facets of faith are displayed in (1) going to a 
place he had never seen for his inheritance; (2) becom¬ 
ing a father of a son, well beyond the normal age of 
reproduction, as well as that of a nation through which 
the world at large would be blessed. Both of these, of 
course, illustrate actions with regard to the unseen. 
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"Again the emphasis here challenges the hearers to 
take their eyes off of the obvious and to focus on the 
faithful God of integrity, who keeps his promises" 
(Guthrie 1998, 378). "Faith thus relies upon God's 
promise and eagerly expects what is to come; in¬ 
deed it lives for and in the future" (Moffatt 1924, 

161). Note, then, the particulars: 

V. 8 - Pistei kaloumenos 'Abroam hupekousen exelthein 
eis topon hon emellen lombonein eis kleronomian, koi 
exelthen me epistamenos pou erchetai ("By faith Abra¬ 
ham, being called to go to a place he was intended to 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed, and went out not 
knowing where he was going"") 

The verb hupekousen ("obeyed") is built upon a word 
(okouo) which means "to hear, give heed to." It denotes 
"'to hearken at the door,' i.e., 'to open'" (Kittel 1964, 
223). This word first appears in 5:9 (which see for com¬ 
ments). Arndt and Gingrich note that outside of the NT, 
the word is used "technically of the door-keeper, whose 
duty it is to listen for the signals of those who wish to 
enter, and to admit them if they are entitled to do so" 
(1957, 845). So, Abraham opened the door to God's 
voice to obediently do what God said to do. 

Abraham has been known as "the father of the faithful," 
precisely because of his own obedience to go when and 
where God so directed him. His faith is here seen in that 
"he believed there was such a place if God said so; he 
believed that God would protect him en route and after 
arrival; that God would identify the place in His own way 
and time; and that God's promise to give him the land 
would surely be fulfilled" (Taylor 1967, 142). 

So, Abraham's foith of adventure enabled him to "per¬ 
severe in the course of duty, while the blessing promised 
is not immediately conferred" (Brown 1862, 509). 

V. 9 - Pistei parokesen eis gen tes epaggelias hos 
allotrian en skenais katoikesas meta 'Isaak kai 'iakob 
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ton sugkleronomon tes epaggelias tes autes ("By faith 
he lived as a stranger in the land of promise, living in a 
land belonging to others, living in tents in company with 
Isaac and Jacob, fellow-heirs of the same promise") 

The word allotrion ("others, belonging to others; for¬ 
eigner, enemy") first appears in Hebrews in 9:25 in re¬ 
gard to the "blood of others; here the "land of others"; 
and in v. 34 the "armies of others." 

Therefore, he lived in skenais ("tents, temporary shelt¬ 
ers; dwelling-places"). "The use of skenais in the plural 
is a reminder that Abraham was always on the march 
and that he and his descendants [Isaac and Jacob] had 
to be constantly pitching their tents in new places, Gen. 
12:8; 13:12; cf. 26:25; 33:19; 35:21. Living in an estab¬ 
lished city (11:10) is the opposite of this life in tents, the 
sign that believers are pilgrims and strangers" (Michaelis 
1971, 377). Indeed, "these never received the land as 
their own. They died, having nothing but faith in the pro¬ 
mise - a grand exhibition of faith as it is described in v. 

1" (Lenski 1966, 391). 

V. 10 - exedecheto gar ten tous themelious echousan 
polin hes technites kai demiourgos ho theos ("for he was 
looking forward to the city with foundations whose 
designer/workman/craftsman and builder [is] God" 

This living in temporary tents was a sure sign that he 
never intended to settle down in any of the earthly 
cities in Canaan. Tents, of course, did not have a founda¬ 
tion, as cities did, which was "the symbol of a settled 
condition" (Moffatt 1924, 356). But even settled condi¬ 
tions, as far as earthly cities were concerned, were not 
permanent in that they would last forever; after all, 
they were made by men. However,the city that did have 
eternal foundations was made by God, as far as the 
design and actual builder of it was concerned. 

FAITH OF FRUSTRATION 

V. 11 - Pistei kai aute Sarra steira dunamin eis kata bole n 
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spermatos elaben kai poro kairon helikias, epei piston 
hegesoto ton epoggeilomenon (By faith also Sarah her¬ 
self became able to conceive/receive seed for creation 
of life, even beyond the time of age for childbirth, since 
she considered faithful the one who promised") 

This "renewal of sexual functions in a woman of her age" 
(Moffatt 1924, 171) also required a faith of adventure in 
the midst of a faith of frustration. 

"Her faith in the unseen became rewarded in that which 
was seen - a child (Gen. 17:15-21:7)" (Trentham 1972, 
82). In the OT, this was the first time that the faith of a 
woman was mentioned. 1 Pe. 3:6 notes that wives are to 
obey their husbands, just like Sarah did Abraham. It is 
then declared that "you have become her children if you 
do what is right." So, Abraham is the "father of the faith¬ 
ful" and Sarah is the "mother of the faithful." 

According to Gen. 18:12, it is true that when she first 
heard this forecast, "she laughed within herself," for she 
knew that, in the natural course of things, such a feat of 
conception was beyond comprehension, let alone com¬ 
pletion. Nevertheless, she considered God faithful to His 
word, "otherwise she would not have laughed. [For] the 
laughter argued a mixture of distrust; but yet more of 
faith, especially after the reproof" (Bengel 1864, 659). 
"Her confidence in God enabled her to receive super¬ 
natural strength for the experience" (Taylor 1967, 143). 

V. 12 - dio kai aph' henos egennethesan, kai tauta 
nenekromenou, kathos ta astra tou ouranou to plethei 
kai hos he ammos he para to cheilos tes thalasses he 
anarithmetos ("And so, even while being as good as 
dead [about reproductive] things, from one man was 
born descendants in proportion as the stars in heaven in 
number and innumerable as the sand along the sea¬ 
shore") 

The verb nenekromenou ("while being as good as dead") 
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is a perfect tense, passive voice participle which indi¬ 
cates being in a continual state of death-likeness "as to 
the procreation of children" (Duncan 1844, 253); "a 
permanent condition that had set in" (Lenski 1966, 395). 
It is, of course, hyperbole to get his point across rather 
strongly - and perhaps even shockingly. From a human 
standpoint, conception/impregnation was mission: 
IMPOSSIBLE. [This verb also occurs in Ro. 4:19 and Co. 
3:5.] 

The verb egennethesan ("born") has also been trans¬ 
lated "sprang" (KJV, ASV, The NT in Modem Speech by 
Richard Francis Weymouth). "It signifies to be brought 
forth, in reference to children that come out of the 
mother's womb. Our English hath well expressed the 
sense of it in this place by this word, sprang, to show 
that not the immediate children of Abraham by Sarah 
are here only meant, (for that was only one), but his 
posterity, generation after generation" (Goughe 1867, 
30). 

This comparative reference to "stars and sand" is from 
Gen. 15:5-6; 22:17; 32:12; Ex. 32:13; Dt. 1:10; 10:22. 
According to Moffatt, "the comparison of a vast number 
to stars and sands is common in Greek and Latin litera¬ 
ture" (1924, 172). 

The word anarithmetos ("innumerable") occurs only 
here in the NT and best depicts what cannot be counted 
"Out of nothing comes a multitude too numerous to 
count" (Guthrie 1998, 378). In his typically practical 
and poignant way, Barclay notes: "Men spend the 
greater part of their lives putting limitations on the 
power of God. Faith is the ability to lay hold on that 
grace which is sufficient for all things in such a way that 
the things which are humanly impossible become 
divinely possible. With God all things are possible, and, 
therefore, the world impossible has no place in the 
vocabulary of the Christian and the Christian Church" 
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(1955, 147). 


Verses 13-16 not only wrap snuggly Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Sarah into the same fabric of faith in some¬ 
what of a summary fashion but also weaves in addi¬ 
tional segments of truth, made possible by faith, re¬ 
garding their vision of the present and the future. In¬ 
deed, the outlook of Biblical faith is always both forward 
and upward; it does not ignore time but transforms it 
in light of eternity's realities. The author here notes 
how these early people of faith persisted in faith, even 
when faith's promises "did not materialize overnight" 
(Taylor 1967, 144). They preferred what they did not 
see to that which they did see (1:1). 

V. 13 - Koto pistin opethonon houtoi pontes, me 
lobontes tos epaggelios olio porrothen outos idontes 
koi aspasomenoi koi homologesontes hoti xenoi koi 
parepidemoi eisin epi tes ges ("All these died in con¬ 
junction with the nature of faith, not having received 
the promises but having seen them and welcomed 
them from a distance and having confessed that they 
were foreigners and temporary residents on the earth") 
Here the author postpones use of pistei ("by faith" - 
vs. 2-11) until vs. 17-31, and replaces with koto pistin 
("according to") "implying that their faith remained in 
them till death" (Gouge 1867, 34). 

The expression houtoi pontes ("all of these") appears 
most likely to include only Abraham and his family for 
it is only they who are addressed in this parenthetical 
departure from pistei. At any rate, it, at least, excludes 
Enoch since he did not die. So, regardless of who all is 
referenced, the key point of observation is that they 
died as they had lived - in conjunction with the nature 
of faith: commitment to God regardless of whatever 
else came their way. This was "the sphere and standard" 
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(Moffatt 1924, 173) in which and by which they had 
both lived and died. 

There are four aorist or point action participles which 
reveal elements of a living faith which occurred prior to 
and contemporaneously with their deaths: 

(1) me lovontes pas epaggelias ("not having received 
the promises") 

This refers to the fulfillment of the promises, not that 
they did not receive the promises from God at all (cp. 
10:36). "The promise of a son (Isaac) had been fulfilled; 
evidently, therefore, the promises on which they kept 
their eye and by which they lived and died were larger 
than this one. The birth of Isaac was but a token of the 
fulness to come" (Taylor 1967,144). Indeed, reference 
is to "the possession of the land, the multitude of de¬ 
scendants (including those who would be kings), and 
the blessing of the nations all would be fulfilled in a 
time after Abraham and his immediate family passed 
from the scene" (Guthrie 1998, 378). 

[porrothen ("from a distance") which includes ( 2 ) & ( 3 )]: 

(2) autas idontes ("having seen them") 

The conjunction alia (but") draws "a distinction between 
receiving and seeing. They received not the things which 
they saw. "Men see with the eyes of the soul in two 
ways: the eye of understanding, Eph. 1:18; the eye of 
faith, He. 11:27)". So, it is the spiritual sight that is here 
meant" (Gouge 1867, 35). "They sensed that the vision 
God had given them was for a far-off day" (Taylor 1967, 
144). 

(3) [autas] parrothen aspasamenoi ("having welcomed 
them") 

"They were not only convinced that the promises were 
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'good/ but gave themselves completely to the superi¬ 
or values they represented" (Taylor 1967,144). 

The verb aspasamenoi ("having welcomed, greeted 
with politeness or respect") occurs in Hebrews here, and 
twice in 13:24. It also has the "meaning of 'embrace,' 
'love'" (Windisch 1964, 497-498). Thayer adds that it 
means "to receive joyfully" (1901, 81). Both Moffatt 
and Olaf M. Norlie translate, "hailed." 

(4) homologesontes hoti xenoi kai porepidemoi 
eisin epi tes ges ("having confessed - that they are 
foreigners and temporary residents on the earth") 

Here the author sets forth "a depth of perception 
and largeness of view in the patriarchs not often re¬ 
cognized. Their vision extended beyond Canaan. They 
were not only wanderers in the promised land of 
Palestine, but strangers and sojouners on the earth" 
(Taylor 1967, 144). "They were not only persuaded of 
the truth and certainty of the promises, but also of 
the goodness of the things promised. The blessings 
promised were the objects of their desire, esteem, 
and affection; and in consequence of this - in conse¬ 
quence of their placing their chief affection on ob¬ 
jects which they knew they were never to enjoy in 
this world - they 'confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth" (Brown 1862, 516). 

V. 14 - hoi gar toiauta legontes emphanizousin hoti 
patrida epizetousin ("For those who keep saying such 
things keep on revealing that they are always looking for 
a fatherland [which fits their new nature]") 

These three present tense verbs indicate chronic, 
durative actions; an ongoing lifestyle characterized 
by these three behavioral traits - nothing periodic 
or occasional at all. 

The first one, hoi legontes ("those who keep saying") 
indicates that their hearts were filled and overflowing 
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with aspirations which exceeded mundane matters. 

In Mt. 12:34, Jesus said, "For the mouth speaks out of 
that which fills the heart." So, it is no wonder that such 
language about a fatherland kept on spilling out from 
their mouths. In other words, "it is not natural for man 
to be a cosmopolite, a rover. As his heart demands a 
home, so his inextinguishable sentiments demand a 
'country'" (Kendrick 1890,153) - and the mouth is the 
mere avenue by which these sentiments and demands 
leave the heart to reveal what lies within it. 

The word toiouto ("such things") "is a general expression 
of the confession of the patriarchs, that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on earth" (Gouge 1867, 37). 

The second one, the verb emphanizousin ("keep on re¬ 
vealing") indicates "to make visible, to demonstrate, to 
set forth as, to manifest, to appear, to show" (Bultmann 
/Luhrmann 1974, 7). [The word occurs in the NT in Mt. 
27:53; Jn.14:21, 22; Ac. 23:15, 22; 24:1; 25:2, 15; He. 
9:24). Thayer adds the following: "to indicate, disclose, 
declare, make known" (1901, 209). 

So, whatever word best fits the pitch, what they kept 
on saying, kept on revealing or making it clear and 
plain that their goal was "a home elsewhere. Canaan 
was no more their home as they sought the country 
of their heart's desire than the wilderness was the 
home of the descendants in Moses' day who jour¬ 
neyed from Egypt to Canaan" (Bruce 1964, 304-305). 

The third one, the verb epizetousin ("always/keep on 
looking") denotes a constant, relentless searching for 
what they knew was already theirs: "a land which they 
could call their country" (Kendrick 1890,153). "It im¬ 
plies the going out of longings and yearnings and 
thoughts to something which is there, to be grasped 
and laid hold of" (Maclaren 1904, 141). God has made 
abundant provisions for His people. "It is brought to us, 
and certified to us by the divine veracity, sealed to us 
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by the divine faithfulness, reserved for us by the divine 
power, made possible for us by the divine forgiving mer¬ 
cy. But still we have to seek, letting our hearts go out 
towards that good land, letting our thoughts play about 
it and become familiar with it, letting our desires tend 
towards it, and ever, in all the dusty ways of daily life, 
and amidst all the distractions of monotonous and re¬ 
curring duties, keeping our heads above the mist and 
looking into the clear blue, where we may see the vision 
of the certain future" (Ibid., 141-142). 

The word patrida ("land, country, homeland, home 
town") refers to "land of the fathers (pater), one's 
native land (John 4:44)" (Robertson 1932, 423). This 
Greek word is transliterated into English as "patriotic, 
patriotism." So, staying consistent with this analogy, 
Chritian patriotism is here identified and advocated. 

V. 15 - kai ei men ekeinese emnemoneuon aph' hes 
exebesan, eichon an kairon anakampsai ("and indeed 
if they were remembering that from which they left, 
they would have had opportunity to return") 

In other words, if their minds had been so focused 
on the past and its attractive conditions, it would 
have somehow created a kairon ("timely opportunity") 
to return there "during so many years" (Bengel 1864, 
660). 

The verb anakampsai ("to return") means "to bend 
back, turn back" (Thayer 1901, 38; Robertson 1932, 

423); so, "the ordinary sense 'return'" (Moulton and 
Milligan 1930, 34). 

"In all this there was no compulsion, because if they 
had desired to return to their earthly life they could 
have done so without any trouble or difficulty" 

(Thomas 1944, 146). 

This, of course, was what happened to the wilderness¬ 
wandering Israelites as they yearned for Egypt, thereby 
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spoiling the sanctification aspect of their salvaion. 

The author urgently notes, therefore, that this did not 
happen to Abraham and his immediate descendants, 
and should not subsequently happen to the readers of 
this writing. Cp. Heb. 2:3. 

V. 16 - nun de kreittonos oregontai, tout' estin 
epouraniou. dio ouk epoischunetai autous ho theos 
theos epikaleisthai auton; hetoimosen gar autois 
polin ("Now, however, they desire a better [land], 
that is a heavenly one. Therefore, God is not ashamed 
to be called their God; for He has prepared a city for 
them") 

nun de ["But now; that is, as the case in truth is" (David¬ 
son 1882, 225). 

The word oregontai is a present tense verb indicating 
an ongoing desire, a "stretching out after, yearning 
after" (Robertson 1932, 424). 

The author notes with great intensity that "they were 
so certain of God and of the spiritual realities promised 
by God that their desires were directed towards 'a bet¬ 
ter country,' a heavenly, and on this account we have 
the remarkable assertion that 'God is not ashamed to 
be called their God.' Nothing could be more inspiring 
than this thought that God is not ashamed of His peo¬ 
ple (2:11). We are often tempted to be ashamed of 
Him, but in proportion as we are loyal and true to God, 
there is a sense in which we may say with reverence 
that He is proud of us and takes pleasure in the fact 
that we are showing forth His praises to those who are 
indifferent to Him" (Thomas 1944,146). 

The word "city" (versus "tent") indicates permanency, 
as compared to a nomadic existence; "a sure and eter¬ 
nal dwelling place" (Taylor 1967, 146). 

Archer applies Ps. 46:4 to this verse: "There is a river 
whose streams make glad the city of God, the holy 
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dwelling places of the Most High." That is, God Himself 
is the refuge for His people. 

FAITH OF SUPREME TRIAL 

V. 17 - Pistei prosenenochen 'Abraom ton 'Isaak peira- 
zomenos koi ton monogene prosepheren, ho tos 
epaggelios onodexomenos ("By faith Abraham, the 
one having received the promises, while being tested, 
was offering up the only begotten Isaac) 

V. 18 - pros hon elalethe hoti 'En 'Isaak klethesetai 
soi sperma, ("on behalf of whom it had been said. 

In Isaac shall your seed be called") 

There are two primary ways in which this quoted verse 
from Gen. 21:12 may be properly interpreted or under¬ 
stood: 

(1) This quote also occurs in Ro. 9:7 and is expanded in 
vv. 8-13. The word sperma refers to Isaac himself, the 
son of promise. He stands in contrast to Ishmael. The 
promise to Abraham was not based on physical or natu¬ 
ral descent in which faith would not be necessary. 

The author is here emphasizing that divine initiative is 
behind "being called" and this is clearly seen in Isaac 
himself. So, here "the point is not that Abraham's real 
children are those that believe, but that Divine sovereign 
calling lies behind all" (Newell 1948, 363). The "shall be 
called" mentioned at the end of this verse, and "the 
choice of Isaac to the exclusion of Ishmael is sufficient to 
prove this thesis" (Murray 1959, 10). The fact that v. 19 
picks up on the offering of Isaac as a sacrifice (Gen. 22:1- 
14) could also possibly reenforce this understanding. 
However, the mention of many seed/descendants in 
v. 17-18 may also lend weight to the optional under¬ 
standing as follows: 

(2) The word sperma is collective in nature. It refers to 
the "descendants" of Abraham. As Paul clarifies in Ga. 
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3:7, "it is those who are of faith who are sons of Abra¬ 
ham." In other words, those like Abraham and Isaac 
who have faith in God thereby reveal that they are the 
"seed" of Abraham. In other words, the true seed of 
Abraham, just like Isaac, will in every case be such who 
follow the principle of faith: that is, they will likewise 
live their lives by faith. 

V. 19 - logisamenos hoti kai ek nekron egeirein dunatos 
ho theos, hothen auton kai en parabole ekomisato 
("having considered that God is able to raise from the 
dead, and so, figuratively speaking, he received him 
back") 

Again, this verse picks up on the offering of Isaac as 
a sacrifice (Gen. 22:1-14). Abraham's faith in God was 
such that he knew that since the fulfillment of His pro¬ 
mises depended on Isaac's survival, then God would 
surely raised him from the dead. So, Isaac was as good 
as dead to Abraham. And he did, indeed, receive him 
back from the dead en parabole ("in a parable, 
figuratively") "when his hand was arrested in mid-air 
and the heavenly voice forbade him to proceed further" 
(Bruce 1964, 312). Outside of the gospels (Mt., Mk. Lk.), 
this word appears in the NT only in He. 9:9; 11:19. 

Vv. 20-22 are death-bed bestowed blessings: 

V. 20 - Pistei kai peri mellonton eulogesen 'Isaak ton 
'iakob kai ton 'Hsau ("By faith also about the future 
Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau") 

According to Gen. 27, Isaac sought to bless Esau, but 
through trickery, he blessed Jacob. "This is important, 
for it is the first example of faith shown by the accept¬ 
ance of disappointment, even though it was embittered 
by fraud and wrongdoing" (Chadwick 1911,183). He, 
nevertheless, yielded to what he regarded as the over¬ 
ruling hand of God in the matter. 
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V. 21 - Pistei 'lakob apothneskon hekoston ton huion 
'loseph eulogesen kai prosekunesen epi to akron tes 
hrabdou autou ("By faith, as Jacob was dying, blessed 
each of the sons of Joseph and worshipped leaning 
on the top of his staff') 

By faith, Jacob continued the pattern of blessing upon 
his grandsons, the sons of Joseph: Ephraim and Manas- 
seh (48:8-22). Isaac had been deceived by the ill-plot- 
ing of his wife and younger son to the extent that the 
younger son received the blessing rather than the 
elder. Jacob, however, deliberately and purposefully 
bestowed the blessing on the younger. Nevertheless, 
both were blessed for the future. So, even though his 
earlier pursuits in life reflected anything but faith, at 
the end of his life "he recognized the futility of all his 
scheming, and relied on the faithfulness of the 'Mighty 
One of Jacob'" (Bruce 1964, 313). 

It was this matter of putting the younger before the 
older that "made the element of faith more marked 
and conspicuous: confidence in God, the Unseen 
Ruler, and the conviction that he was speaking under 
his inspiration, vindicated to his blessing the character 
of faith" (Kendrick 1890, 156). 

The expression "leaning on the top of his staff" is from 
the Septuagint/LXX of Gen. 47:31. The word picture 
here is that of "the patriarch sitting on his bed and 
leaning on his staff" for worship (Bruce 1964, 314). 
Jacob is here worshipping in "thankful remembrance 
of the promise of God and that his son had accepted 
it" (Dods 1911, 359). "After much wandering in life he 
showed his conviction of the reality of the future in 
this blessing and worship" (Thomas 1944, 148). 

V. 22 - Pistei'loseph teleuton peri tes exodou ton 
huion 'Israel emnemoneusen kai peri ton osteon 
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outou eneteilato ("By faith Joseph, being at the point 
of death, made mention of the Exodus/Departure of 
the sons of Israel and gave orders concerning his 
bones") 

As Joseph was dying (Present tense, active voice 
participle), or "finishing his life" (Robertson 1932, 

425)he was filled with precious memories, as well as a 
promised future. That is, he remembered God's promise 
to give the land of Canaan to the seed of Abraham (Gen. 
12:7; 13:15; 15:7), as well as the prediction that Abra¬ 
ham's descendants would spend 400 years in Egyptian 
bondage, and would eventually be delivered (Gen. 
15:13-14). 

"Thus faith was to him substance and proof of heavenly 
things - for to the Israelite, Canaan was a type of the 
land that is very far off; and his instructions about his 
bones, implies belief in the resurrection of the body, 
and an everlasting home in the heavenly Canaan" 

(Junkin 1873, 428). 

The word exodou ("Exodus/Departure") occurs in the 
NT only here and Lk. 9:31; 2 Pt. 1:15. 

FAITH OF DARING LOVE 

V. 23 - Pistei Mouses gennetheis ekrube trimenon 
hupo ton pateron outou, dioti eidon osteion to poidon 
kai ouk ephobetheson to diotagma tou bosileos ("By 
faith, when Moses was born, he was hidden for three 
months by his parents, because they saw he was a 
beautiful child and they were not afraid of the edict 
of the king") 

So, this is not the faith of Moses but the faith of his 
parents (Ex. 6:20; Nu. 26:59) in God's apparent plan for 
him. 

In order to slow down the rapid growth of the Hebrews 
in Egypt, the pharoah had issued an edict that all male 
children were to be killed (Ex. 1:22). With reverential 
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fear of God and the absence of terrifying fear of the 
pharoah, however, Moses was hidden for three months 
(Ex. 2:1-10). 

The word asteion ("beautiful, pleasing, fair") occurs in 
the NT only twice (Ac. 7:20 and here), thus, both times 
about Moses. The word itself means "'of the city' ('citi¬ 
fied'), of polished manners, genteel" (Robertson 1932, 
425). As such, Lenski notes it means "(not rustic, boor¬ 
ish) but constantly used as a designation for exceptional 
beauty" (Lenski 1966, 408). His very appearance was re¬ 
garded as a "visible stamp of God's respect to this child 
in the very favour and feature of it" (Gouge 1867, 67). 
The word diatagma ("edict, decree, ordinance") occurs 
only here in the NT. It was an "evil, cruel, and bloody 
commandment" (Goughe 1867, 68).This decree or com¬ 
mandment carried with it "the severest punishment on 
the transgressors of it, when they were discovered" 
(Duncan 1844, 263). Their reverential fear of God, and 
faith in Him, however, lead them to conclude that the 
consequences of disregarding God's impression upon 
them about their son would be far worse than the worse 
the king could do. So, this was the faith of daring love 
which "preserved him in infancy" (Trentham 1972, 82). 
His parents made the choice of faith for him when he 
was a child, and now, as a man, he makes his own 
choice of faith: the faith of self-denial. 

FAITH OF SELF-DENIAL 

V. 24 - Pistei Mouses megas genomenos ernesato 
legesthai huios thugotros Phoroo ("By faith, Moses 
when he had grown up, refused to be called son of 
Pharoah's daughter") 

"During childhood and youth he bare the name of 
'the son of Pharoah's daughter,' and enjoyed the 
secular advantages which were connected with so 
honourable a title" (Brown 1862, 542). 
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Thomas notes that having grown up means "'when 
he was come to years of discretion,' implying that the 
decision was made when he was in the full vigor of 
manhood" (1944, 149). In other words, he made this 
decision "when his refusal could not be set down to 
childish ignorance of the world, nor to youthful im¬ 
petuousness" (Moffatt 1924, 179-180). 

"Moses chose his biological family over his adoptive 
family at great personal cost: loss of wealth, relinguish- 
ment of status, and intense mistreatment" (Guthrie 
1998, 381). 

The two-fold reasons for this decision are stated in v. 25-26 : 
(1) Endurance of ill treatment with the people of God: 
V. 25 - mallon helomenos sugkakoucheisthai to lao 
tou theou e proskairon echein hamartias apolausin 
("rather choosing to share hardship with the people 
of God than to have temporary pleasures of sin") 

The word sugkakoucheisthai ("to share hardship, af¬ 
fliction") is no small matter. At least partial reference 
to such is found in Ex. 1:13, 14; 2:23. For years he had 
been "separated from them and placed in circum¬ 
stances of security and ease" (Brown 1862, 544). 

But when God knocked, he answered. 

The word apolausin ("pleasures") occurs in the Nt 
only here and in 1 Ti. 6:17. 

The hamartia ("sin") he is referring to is "the sin which 
he would have commited in proving disloyal to the 
People of God" (Moffatt 1924, 180). A high political 
career in the court of the Egyptians paled in compari¬ 
son to the endurance of ill treatment with the people 
of God - his own people! Not to have done so would 
would have been a form of 10:35. Thus, the pleasures 
of sin which would have accompanied his court posi¬ 
tion were not worthy of accepting any position to 
which he could have been appointed. 
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(2) - Preferring Christ's greater riches: 

V. 26 - meizono plouton hegesamenos ton Aiguptou 
thesouron ton oneidismon tou Christou; opeblepen gar 
eis ten misthapodosian ("regarding the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt; for 
he was looking away to the reward") 

"Preferring the reproach of Christ" is "applied to the 
Moses as enduring at the hands of the Egyptians and 
of the rebellious Israelites the reproach which any 
faithful servant of God will endure, and which was en¬ 
dured in a notable way by Christ" (Vincent 1887, 528). 
The word oneidismon means "reproach, insult, abuse, 
disgrace, shame"). 

But how could the afflictions and wrongs perpetrated 
on the people of God in Egypt be linked with "the re¬ 
proach of Christ"? Moffatt, perhaps, says it as clearly 
as anyone: "By identifying himself with God's people 
in Egypt, Moses encountered the same oneidismon as 
the very messiah afterwards was to endure. He thus 
faced what the writer, from his own standpoint, does 
not hesitate to call ton oneidismon tou Christou" (1924, 
180). 

Taylor (1967) says we are dealing here with a stigma; 
"the stigma that rests on God's anointed" (NEB). In 
fact, he says, "the stigma is still there! Modern re¬ 
ligionists try by every conceivable means to destigma- 
tize the Christian way, but we may be sure that to the 
extent they succed in making Christ palatable to the 
natural man, to that extent they have fashioned a 
false and imaginary Christ. What concept did Moses 
have of Christ (lit. the Christ)? Probably not a clear 
concept, but his knowledge that the Hebrews were 
the people of God doubtless also included a dim 
knowledge of a promised Anointed One (1 Cor. 10:1-4). 
Though his mind may have been hazy as to details, 
his faith was sure, so sure that on it he was willing to 
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risk both his present and his future" (148). 

However, his mind may not have been excessively 
hazy after all. After all, Jesus said in John 5:46 that 
Moses wrote about Him, "and not merely in a senten¬ 
ce or two as in Deut. 18:15-19 (Acts 3:21-23; 7:37), but 
in all his writing" (Lenski 1966, 410). 

The word opeblepen ("he kept looking away from") is 
an imperfect tense, denoting continuous actions in past 
time about the oneidismon and eis ten misthopodosion 
("to the reward"). And this is why he preferred the 
shame of Christ to the treasures of Egypt: " his attention 
was on the reward" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 88). J.B. 
Phillips translates, "he looked steadily at," while Richard 
Francis Weymouth in The New Testament in Modern 
Speech prefers, "he fixed his gaze." 

The word misthapodosian ("reward") occurs in the NT 
only in Hebrews (2:2; 10:35; here). In this passage, the 
author notes that what characterized Moses should al¬ 
so characterize them. Moses did not, and neither should 
they "weakly toss aside the good confidence which they 
have in God by faith, for to them alone is the great re¬ 
compense of full future salvation promised. The mean¬ 
ing of misthapodosian is thus the reward which comes 
with the blessing of salvation" (Preisker 1967, 701). 

FAITH OF DELIBERATE CHOICE 
V. 27 - Pistei katelipen Aigupton me phobetheis ton 
thumon tou basileos ton gar aoraton hos horon 
ekarteresen ("By faith he left Egypt not fearing the 
wrath of the king, for he endured/persevered while 
seeing the unseen") 

Leaving Egypt was "a fruit of faith. By faith he did it. 

As he refused honour, pleasure, and wealth by faith: 
so, by the same faith, he showed himself to be of an 
invincible courage... an undaunted spirit" (Gouge 1867, 
79). 
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This is the only occurrence of the word thumon in He¬ 
brews. [The word most commonly occurs in the Rev.: 
12:12; 14:8, 10, 19; 15:1, 7; 16:1, 19; 18:3; 19:15. It 
also occur once in Lk. 4:28; Ac. 19:28; Ro. 2:8; 2 Co. 
12:20; Ga. 5:20; Ep. 4:31; Co. 3:8]. Moses was not pos¬ 
sessed by fear because "what needed he to care for the 
awakened wrath of an earthly sovereign, when assured 
of the grace and protection of the King of heaven?" 
(Delitzsch 1872, 267). 

The verb ekarteresen ("endured, persevered") occurs 
only here in the NT. It means "'to be courageous.' Faith 
is the presupposition of endurance in a difficult situa¬ 
tion. The basis of the endurance which has faith as its 
presupposition is ton ooraton hos horon. The faith 
which makes endurance possible reaches through to 
Him who is invisible and grasps Him as something visible 
and present" (Hauck 1965, 617). So, "what gives faith is 
distinctive quality is God's invisibility, not His grace, as 
in Paul. It is thus essential to the NT concept of faith 
that man should have, and that in difficult situations he 
should be empowered for actions by, a faith in the in¬ 
visible but effacacious existence of God" (Ibid.). 

The words of Trentham have a peculiar and profound 
pitch to them: "At times it requires stronger faith to 
leave a place where there is danger than it does to 
remain there. For some people would prefer danger 
to the unknown" (1972, 83). 

FAITH OF SUBMISSION 

V. 28 - Pistei pepoieken to poscho koi ten proschusin 
tou haimatos, hino me ho olothreuon to prototoko 
thige outon ("By faith he kept the Passover and the 
sprinkling of the blood, in order that the destroyer 
of the first-born may not touch them") 

Reference is to "the pascal supper, with its unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs. Ex. 12:11" (Vaughan 1891, 239). 
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The "sprinkling of the blood" was "on the two side posts 
and upper door-post of every Israelite dwelling so that 
the destroying angel would passover them" (Delitzsch 
1872, 268); that is, me thige auton ("may not touch 
them"). The verb thige ("touch") occurs also in 12:20 
of Hebrews [and one other time in the NT: Co. 2:21}. 

The word means "'not to injure, hurt, or destroy them.' 
The phraseology very probably is intended to suggest 
the idea of the perfect ease with which this angelic 
agent performed his dreadful office. His touch was 
fatal" (Brown 1862, 558). 

FAITH IN GOD'S WORD 

V. 29 - Pistei diebeson ten Eruthran Tholossan hos 
dio xeras ges, hes peiron lobontes hoi Aiguptioi 
katepothesan ("By faith they passed through the Red 
Sea as though through dry land, and when the Egyptians 
were journeying through [it] they were swallowed up") 
Faith in God's word to go forward was remarkable: 

"It was, on the one hand, the omnipotence of Jehovah 
which, by means of an east and northeast wind, swept 
a furrow through the two-fold wall of waters, which at 
any moment might collapse upon them" (Delitzsch 1872, 
270). 

"The Israelites' faith on this occasion consisted in their 
willingness to go forward at God's word, although it 
seemed impossible to get across the sea. Moses assured 
them that their God would act on their behalf, and al¬ 
though they could not see how He would do so, they 
obeyed. But no further act of faith is recorded here 
throughout the wildnerness wanderings" (Bruce 1964, 
326). 

The word peiran ("attempt") means "to make an at¬ 
tempt" (Seesemann 1968, 23). The verb lambontes 
("to take hold of, to get, to choose"), combined with 
peiron is an idiom for "extension through or journeying 
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through" (Moule 1953, 55). 

The present tense of lobontes indicates that while they 
were in the process of journeying through the two-fold 
wall of waters, something quite unexpected happened: 
katepothesan ("they were swallowed down") as the 
waters returned to cover the dry ground. This verb 
means "to devour or drown." So, they literally "were 
drunk down" (Vincent 1887, 530). [This word occurs in 
the NT in Mt. 23:24; 1 Co. 15:54; 2 Co. 2:7; 5:4; 1 Pt. 5:8; 
Re. 12:16.] 

FAITH OF FAITHFULNESS 

V. 30 - Pistei to teiche jericho epeson kuklothento 
epi hepto hemeros ("By faith the walls of Jericho fell 
down upon having been marched around or encir¬ 
cled seven days") 

Cp. Joshua 7. Entering into the land of Canaan was 
challenged by the walls of the city of Jericho. "It was 
well-fortified and impregnable; this hindered the 
children of Israel from penetrating into the country, 
of which it was the key and frontier town" (Duncan 
1844, 269). 

"This was the trial of faith. Not a blow was to be struck. 
They were to compass without attacking. It is the ex¬ 
ample of all cases in which attack or defence is foregone 
and the cause is committed to God" (Vaughan 1891, 
241). The preposition epi ("upon") denotes "a tract of 
time" (Delitzsch 1872, 272). This is in concert with what 
Winer states in his Greek Grammar: "when immaterial 
relations are to be expressed, to use either of two cases 
with equal correctness (as epi with Gen. or Acc)" (Winer 
1869, 363). Liddell and Scott lend equal weight: "with 
signification of extending, stretching over" (1846, 499). 
Faith in God for what may seem childish, immature, 
illogical, or fanciful pays dividends which exceed natural 
and normal expectations. 
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"This is a good lesson to our faith; we are to use the 
means, however improbable they may appear to us. 

God can work as well against as with appearances. The 
promise of God is sufficient for us (Duncan 1844, 269). 

FAITH OF PARTICIPATION 
V. 31 - Pistei Hraab he pome ou sunapoleto tois 
opeithesasin dexomene tous kataskopous met' eirenes 
("By faith Rahab the prostitute did not perish along with 
those who were disobedient, after having received the 
spies in peace") 

"Among many other evidences of God's mercy to this 
penitent, one is thus expressed, she perished not with 
them that believed not (Gouge 1867, 100). 

It is the faith of participative obedience, contrasted with 
the disobedience of others, which is here underscored. 
Even from one as unlikely as a prostitute, faith is found 
and demonstrated. So, the best and the worst in man's 
mind may find acceptance with God through faith. 

The second chapter of Joshua contains some amazing 
fragments of her faith which should inspire anyone 
looking for hope in the midst of failure and apparent 
hopelessness. She, in fact, is mentioned in Ja. 2:25 in 
connection \N\th faith and works. So, from the gutter- 
most to the uttermost is the story from an unlikely 
candidate. This confession of her faith in God, despite 
her occupation, reveals that "a genuine belief in the 
one true God" (Thomas 1944, 152) may lie within many 
whom we would typically shun, avoid, and discard. 

Here the author confesses that time will limit the details 
on additional examples of faith now named without par¬ 
ticulars (v. 32). However, in vv. 33-38, he provides a gen¬ 
eral summary of the key challenges which numerous 
people of faith endured, and some to the point of death. 
Barclay refers to these as people of faith "who faced in- 
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credible odds for God [and] who chose to be in God's 
minority rather than with earth's majority" (1955,163). 
So, there will be specific names in v. 32 to illustrate the 
nature of faith in the OT, and an overall viewpoint on 
some of the particular exploits in vv. 33-38. It will be 
seen, however, that many of the particular exploits 
will be identified with some examples of faith named in 
v. 32. 

V. 32 - Kai ti eti lego? epileiphei me gar diegoumenon 
ho chronos peri Gedeon, Barak, Sampson, Jephthae, 
David, te kai Samouele kai ton propheton ("And what 
more shall I say? For time shall fail me in narrating the 
things concerning Gideon, Barak, Sampson, Jephthah, 
David, and Samuel and the prophets") 

Here a simple reference to OT passages which provide 
information about each of these is provided: 

Gideon (Judges 6-7); Barak (Judges 4-5); Sampson (Jud¬ 
ges 13-16); Jephthah (Judges 11-12); David (1 Samuel 
16:1-13); Samuel (1 Samuel 1). the prophets (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Joel, Amos, Elijah, Elisha, etc.). 

A litany of exploits characterize vv. 33-38: 

V. 33 - hoi dia pisteos kategonisanto basileias, 
eirgasanto dikaiosunen, epetuchon epaggelion, 
ephraxan stomata leonton ("who through faith 
conquered kingdoms, performed works of right¬ 
eousness, received promises, shut the mouths of 
lions") 

Note how the exploits were carried out by the exam¬ 
ples mentioned in v. 32: 

"conquered kingdoms" (as Gideon did the Canaanites; 
Jephthah did the Ammonites; Samson did the Philis¬ 
tines; and David did many kings and kingdoms), 
"performed works of righteousness" (as did many 
of othe kings, judges, and prophets who carried out 
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righteous judgments for the people; and who even 
performed acts of righteousness in their own lives), 
"received promises" ( as Joel obtained the promise 
regarding the removal of the locusts and drought; 
as did Isaiah in the deliverance of Jerusalem by the 
destruction of the Assyrians; as did Daniel at the end 
of the Chaldean captivity; etc.) 

"sut the mouths of lions" (as did both Samson, David, 
and Daniel). 

V. 34 - esbesan dunamin puros, epsugon stomata 
machaires, edunamothesan apo astheneias, 
egenethesan ischuroi en polemo, parembolas eklinan 
allotrion ("extinguished the power of fire, avoided the 
edge of a sword, from weakness made strong, having 
become mighty war/conflict/batttle/strife, having put 
to flight foreign armies") 

"extinguished the power of fire" (as Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abed-nego in Dan. 3:12-26) 

"avoided the edge of a sword" (as David did that of 
Saul (1 Sam. 18:11); Elijah did that of Jezebel; Elisha 
from Jehoram, the son of Jezebel and of the hosts of 
Syria; and Jeremiah from Jehoiakim, Baruch, Ebedme- 
lech, Gedeliah in the times of the Chaldeans). 

"from weakness made strong" (as Samson was re¬ 
stored from his state of helplessness; as David was 
brought up from the pits of despair; as Hezekiah 
was near the grave and had his life extended 15 yrs; 
Judith and Esther) 

"having become mighty in war" (as Joshua, the judges, 
David, and many others during the times of the kings), 
"having put to flight foreign armies" (as Gideon, Jona¬ 
than (1 Sam. 31:2); Josiah slain in war because he was 
against God's will (2 Chron. 35:21-22); as Israel in 
Joshua's time fled before their enemies (Josh. 7:4); as 
the eleven tribes that fought against Benjamin (Jud. 
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20:21, 25); it may also be "the times of the Maccabees" 
(Kendrick 1890, 161; Delitzsch 1872, 280; Robertson 
1932, 429; Bruce 1964, 336; Barclay 1955, 164)). 

V. 35 - olabon gunaikes ex onostoseos tous nekrous 
outon; olloi de etumpanistheson ou prosdexamenoi 
ten apolutrosein, hina kreittonos onostoseos tuchosin 
("women received the dead through resurrection; 
and others having been tortured, not having accepted 
their deliverance, in order that they may receive a 
bettter resurrection") 

"women received the dead through resurrection" is 
seen in 1 Kg. 17:17 with the woman of Sarepta whose 
son was restored to life by Elijah; in 2 Kg. 4, the Shu- 
nammite's son dies and is raised from the dead by 
Elisha. 

"others having been tortured" - the form of torture 
indicated by the word itself -etumpanistheson - "is 
being stretched on the rack and beaten to death" (Bruce 
1964, 337). However, other forms of torture were ob¬ 
viously used as well. By faith, they all preferred death 
to denial of the faith, which faith was also filled with 
the hope of resurrection. Such hope enabled them to 
endure their tortures with courage and confidence 
in God. 

It is a "better resurrection" in the sense that "this 
resurrection is better than that which restores mor¬ 
tal life... not to temporal but to eternal life" (Bengel 
1864, 665). 

V. 36 - heteroi de empoigmon koi mastigon peiron 
elobon, eti de desmon kai phulokes ("and others re¬ 
ceived mockings and scourgings, and in addition chains 
and imprisonment") 

The word heteroi ("others") indicates others of a dif¬ 
ferent kind; that is, not those in v. 35. At least one 
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who may have been in the mind of the author at the 
time of writing was Jeremiah (Jer. 20:2, 7ff.; 37:15; 
38:6ff). 

"The common idea regarding desmo is that the word 
means 'fetters, some translate 'chains': our finding in 
Acts and elsewhere is that the word means holding 
someone prisoner whether he is bound with fetters or 
not; hence also psuloke, the actual prison house, follows 
here" (Lenski 1966, 418). 

V. 37 - elithasthesan, epristheson, en phono machaires 
opethonon, perielthon en melotois, en aigeiois derma- 
sin, husteroumenoi, thlibomenoi, kakouchoumenoi 
("they were stoned, they were sawn in two, they were 
tempted, they were put to death by the sword, they 
went about in sheep skins, in goat skins, being destitute, 
afflicted, ill-treated") 

Those who "were stoned" would also have included 
Jeremiah, as well as Zechariah (2 Chron. 24:21). Isaiah 
would be included among those who "were sown in 
two." 

1 Kg. 19:10-19 refers to prophets who were killed with 
the sword. According to Jer. 26: 23, Uriah was also 
killed with the sword. According to Acts 12:2, James, 
the brother of John, was also killed with the sword. 
Those who escaped death, lived an existence which is 
far from desirable: they dressed in sheep skins, goat 
skins, were destitute [lacking needs, inferior, worse off, 
falling short of; "not fit to live" (Trentham 1972, 84)]. 
Elijah was one of many who were clothed in sheepskins. 
"Goatskins were rougher than sheepskins" (Trentham 
Ibid.). 

Many of God's prophets were often in various forms 
of "destitution, affliction, and of persecution and out¬ 
rage" (Kendrick 1890, 163). Sometimes the destitution 
indicated "lack of food and drink" (Lenski 1966, 419). 
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V. 38 - hon ouk hen axios ho kosmos, epi eremiois 
plonomenoi kai oresin kai speloiois koi tois opois tes ges 
("of whom the world was not worthy, wandering in 
deserts and mountains and caves and holes in the 
ground") 

To say that the world was not worthy of these people 
of faith in God is "a phrase to stir the blood of the 
readers" (Robertson 1932, 430). 

V. 39 - Koi houtoi pantes marturethenetes dio tes 
pisteos ouk ekomisanto ten epaggelion ("And all these, 
having received approval through the faith, did not 
receive the promise") 

"all these" refers to the catalogue in vv. 2-38. 

"The Messianic promise they did not live to see (11: 

13), though they had individual special promises ful¬ 
filled as already shown (11:33)" (Robertson 1932, 

431). Indeed, "these all died without having per¬ 
sonally experienced the fulfillment of the blessing on 
earth which God had promised would come. Yet their 
patient endurance in the absence of such material proof, 
their willingness to account God's promise as sure and 
certain as if already fulfilled, this is what demonstrated 
a faith which God could approve as such, and which He 
could attest as marking them as Covenant children of 
His own holy family" (Archerl957, 83-84). 

V. 40 - tou theou peri hemon kreitton ti problepso- 
menou, hina me choris hemon teleiothosin ("of the God 
who provided something better for us, in order that 
apart from us they should not be made perfect") 

This means that "historically these people of old did 
not experience the coming of Messiah and the new 
covenant. Yet now they are 'made perfect/ seeing 
that the great community of faith that had lived for 
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God throughout history has been 'brought to fulfill¬ 
ment' or 'to a desired goal'" (Guthrie 1998, 385). 

They now know "the perfecting power of Christ's 
sacrifice and the eternal inheritance of the saints" 

(Ibid.). 

Indeed, "the kreitton ti is that which this Epistle 
has made it its business to expound, the perfecting 
(teleiothosin) of God's people by full communion 
with Him mediated by the perfect revelation(l:l) 
of the Son and His perfect covenant (8:7-13), and 
His better sacrifice (9:23)" (Dods 1911, 364). 

"God in his good providence reserved the messianic 
teleiosis of Jesus Christ until we could share it" (Mof- 
fatt 1924,191). Thus, in the words of William Manson, 
"the Christian people of God are to be integrated with 
the heroes and martyrs of the past in the felicity of the 
last, heavenly consolation. What this requires of the 
Christians addressed in the Epistle is stated in chapter 
xii" (1950, 81). 

Mason well sums up the primary thrust of these two 
verses [vv. 39-40] in stating that they highlight "the 
corporate nature of faith and is reminiscent of the 
earlier comment in 4:2 about those of the wilderness 
generation who were not united by faith with those who 
listened, even as it points to Jesus as the one who 
effects perfection (12:2)" (2016, 25). 

So, the Faith in Practice among the OT people of God is a 
rather remarkably diverse and moving portrait of the 
kind of faith which pleases God, and by which any mod¬ 
ern portraits of faith must be compared and patterned. 
Any deviations from the essential ingredients of God¬ 
pleasing faith contained in these verses must be serious¬ 
ly questioned if such are to be entertained as legitimate 
in the eyes of God. For it may be found that modern-day 
ideas about faith are actually not biblically-based at all. 
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4 . 


Endurance of Discipline Necessary in Maintaining Profession 
(12:1-14) 

This is the fourth manner in which perseverance in the faith 
is addressed, expanded, or illustrated. 

This chapter expands and/or illustrates the element of hope men- 
tioned in 10:23. 


There are seven imperatives in this chapter: v. 3 ( ana- 
logisasthe = "consider thoughtfully"); v. 5 (me oligorei = "do 
not regard lightly"); v. 7 (hupomenete = "you must endure"); 
v. 12 ( anorthosote = "you must strengthen"); v. 13 (poiete = 
"you must make"); v. 14 (diokete = "you must pursue"); 
v. 25 (blepete = "you must see to it"). Each of these, of course, 
will be expanded perverse. 

V. 1 - Toigaroun kai hemeis tosouton exhontes perikeimenon 
hemin nephos marturon, ogkon opothemenoi panto kai ten 
euperistaton hamartian, di' hupomones trechomen ton 
prokeimenon hemin agona ("For that very reason then, we al¬ 
so, having so great a cloud of witnesses surrounding us, having 
thrown off every impediment and the easily distracting sin, let 
us by means of perseverance keep on exerting efforts for the 
race lying before us") 

Toigaroun ("For that very reason") refers to the examples in 
ch. 11 of those who maintained their faith in God. That the 
present readers should follow the example of the examples 
is the reason or "for what purpose he had recited that long 
catalogue of saints" (Duncan 1844, 278). This word occurs in 
only one other place in the NT: 1 Th. 4:8. It is an inferential 
particle and is made up of smaller three particles: toi is "an 
affirmation of the matter at hand" (Delitzsch 1872, 295); 
gar is common for introducing a matter; and ouv a common 
word for coming to a conclusion. So, it is a rather powerful, yet 
rare, way to alert one's attention. 

kai hemeis ("we also") referring to the present readers being 
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in the same challenge of persevering in the faith. The readers 
then and now are, in fact, co-partners with those in ch. 11. 

The delineated OT people of faith are here designated: 
tosouton vephos morturon ("a great cloud of witnesses"). 

"The figure of a cloud is not unusual to designate a great 
multitude, but nephos is a mass of cloud that covers the 
heavens and differs from nephele, a detached, single cloud" 
(Lenski 1966, 423; cp. Duncan 1844, 278). 

The word opothemenoi ("having thrown off") occurs only here 
in Hebrews, and is found elsewhere in Ac. 7:58; Ro. 13:12; 

Ep. 4:22, 25; Co. 3:8; Ja. 1:21; 1 Pt. 2:1. In general, it refers to 
"getting rid of evil habit in all shapes and forms, but is here 
carried one step further, to the getting rid of one's own size 
and weight by severe discipline" (Vaughan 1891, 254). The 
word apothemenoi is a 2 nd Aorist tense, middle voice parti¬ 
ciple which refers to antecedent action in relation to the main 
verb of exhortation, trechomen ("let us keep on exerting ef¬ 
fort"). In other words, the exhortation can only be realized 
after one has thrown off or laid aside ogkon panta ("every 
impediment") which would interfer with the efforts. 
Impediments, of course, are something that gets in one's way, 
"like doubt, pride, sloth anything. No trailing garment to hin¬ 
der or trip one" (Robertson 1932, 432). 

The word ogkon ("weight") occurs only here in the NT. "It sig¬ 
nified anything that lieth heavy on a man. So long as such a 
burden lieth on him, he cannot be free to go, or run, as other¬ 
wise he might be" (Gouge 1867, 166). 

Seesemann also declares this nature of the word: "unques¬ 
tionably has the sense of the weight which he must putt off 
to be able to attain his goal unhampered. It is hardly possible 
to define more closely what kind of a burden the author has 
in mind. By using the adj. panta he himself abandons any such 
attempt. In view of the great host of witnesses who have pre¬ 
ceded him, the Christian must not try to do other than emulate 
them. He must enter the appointed track and allow nothing to 
hamper or distract him" (Seesemann 1967, 41). 
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Since there are, indeed, many things which may be or become 
burdensome to each and every individual, the word ponto 
("every") is wisely added for cover. In other words, put away 
or "lay aside every worldly hindrance or embarrassment to 
their Christian career" (Vincent 1887, 537). 
ten euperistaton homortion ("the easily distracting sin") - The 
word euperistaton occurs only here in the NT and means 
"to surround, to place itself around. Hence, of a sin which 
readily or easily encircles and entangles the Christian run¬ 
ner, like a long, loose robe clinging to his limbs" (Ibid.). 

Thayer adds "skilfully surrounding i.e., besetting to prevent 
or retard running" (1901, 261). W. J. Conybeare translates it 
"clingeth closely round"; Richard F. Weymouth translates it 
"entangles"; Moffatt, "clinging folds." 

There are various Greek words in the New Testament for 
what we commonly call "sin." However, each word has a 
unique or special sense of meaning and translation. Here, for 
example, the word hamartian ("sin") "is the term most used in 
the New Testament for the idea of sin, and it probably is best 
translated with the word 'sin'... and means to transgress, to 
do wrong, to sin against God" (Stagg 1962, 15). 

Vaughan says reference is "not to one particular sin as 
specially dangerous, but to sin itself. The article is generic. 

All sin" (1891, 254). However, in light of the atmosphere 
pervading Hebrews about not neglecting one's salvation, 
primarily the sanctification aspect of it, it may be best to follow 
the suggestion of Vincent. For although the word hamartian 
("sin") "may be any evil propensity. The sin of unbelief natural¬ 
ly suggests itself here" (Vincent 1887, 537)). Again, cp. 3:12, 19. 
This is especially true regarding the lack of faith and/or faith¬ 
lessness when it comes to actively participating in God's 
worldwide mission outreach. Those who fail in this regard, like 
the OT wilderness wandering ones, will surely lose the sancti¬ 
fication aspect of their salvation also. 

Indeed, in the Christian contest, "anything that distracts an 
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athlete [Christian, that is] from the contest in which he is 
competing will quickly put him out of the running" (Brucel964, 
350). Both OT and NT history verify this repeatedly. And the 
root behind any form or kind of distraction is lack of faith. 


The word hupomone ("perseverance") "does not mark merely 
the endurance, but the brave patience with which the Chris¬ 
tian contends against the various hindrances, persecutions, 
and temptations that befal him in his conflict with the inward 
and outward world" (Trench 1854,197). In the words of Bar¬ 
clay, "it does not mean the patience which sits down and ac¬ 
cepts things but the patience which masters them. It is not 
some romantic thing which lends us wings to fly over the dif¬ 
ficulties and the hard places. It is a determination, unhurrying 
and yet undelaying, which goes steadily on and refuses to be 
deflected. Obstacles do not daunt it and discouragements do 
not take its hope away. It is the steadfast endurance which 
carries on until in the end it gets there" (1955,173). 

By means of the metaphor "race," hupomone reminds us of 
the tense perseverance to victory which is necessary if the 
prize is to be won. The gaze of the Christian who is thus sum¬ 
moned to endurance should be fixed on Christ Himself, the 
model martyr, whose passion is depicted as a physical and 
spiritual endurance of the terrible death of the cross 
[hupmeinen stauron ) in renunciation of joy, contempt for the 
external shame and the suffering of hostile repudiation ( hupo - 
memenekota... antilogian), 12:2f" (Hauck 1967, 588). 

trechomen is a present tense verb in the subjunctive mood. 

It is in the first person plural and as such is used for exhorta¬ 
tions, "the speaker thus exhorting others to join him in the 
doing of an action" (Burton 1900, 74). This is the first horta¬ 
tory subjunctive in this chapter, with another one in v. 28. 
ton prokeimenon hemin agona ("the race lying before us") 
"embraces the whole of life, and is a contest to the finish 
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with sin, the flesh, and the devil. Fortunately, however, it is a 
contest which not only one but every entrant may win" 

(Taylor 1967, 155-156). To put it yet another way, it is "that 
which God doth prescribe unto us; after which we ought to 
endeavor: so as prudence must be added to diligence, 
patience, and perseverance" (Gough 1867, 169). 

Alexander Maclaren also notes that the race set before us is a 
path appointed by God and His wisdom, and involves both 
duties and circumstances. The circumstances may resemble an 
obstacle-race: "There are many fences to be climbed, many 
barriers to be crept under, many deep ditches to be waded 
through, many bad bits of road studded with sharp points, 
through which we have to pick our way" (1904, 182-183). 

And if steady, consistent progress does not occur and mark our 
way through this obstacle-race, there is something extremely 
wrong or out of step with those claim to be of the Christian 
faith. 

Again, to appropriate the words of Maclaren, "By faith we 
enter on the race, through faith we receive the power that 
will make us able to run and not be weary, and to walk and 
not faint. But unless we run we shall not advance, and unless 
we advance we shall not attain. Understand, then, that faith 
is the basis of effort, and effort is the crown of faith" (185). 

v. 2 - aphorontes eis ton tes pisteos archegon kai teleioten 
'iesoun, hos anti tes prokeimenes auto charas hupemeinen 
stauron aischunes kataphronesas en dexia te tou thronou 
tou theou kekathiken ("fixing our eyes on the pioneer and 
perfecter of faith, Jesus, who because of the joy lying before 
Him endured the cross, having despised the shame, is seated 
at the right hand of God") 

In addition to the great cloud of witness in ch. 11, the author 
now uses a word found only here and Phil. 2:23 in the NT: 
aphorontes ("fixing our eyes on"). This is a present tense 
participle which denotes how the exhortation in v. 1 , trecho- 
men ("let us keep on exerting efforts"), is to be carried out. 
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Rather than a mere glance at those of faith in ch. 11, this 
word refers to the fact that a constant gaze, riveted attention, 
and focused direction of the people of faith is to be on Jesus, 
the superior, superlative, and most excellent example to be 
emulated. He was the number one "pattern of patience under 
sufferings, fit to be imitated by all his disciples, and gloriously 
recompensed in his human nature for the sufferings he sus¬ 
tained in it" (Duncan 1844, 279). No other example cited in the 
previous chapter can compare to His superiority and abso¬ 
lutely perfect example of faith in action. So, utter and com¬ 
plete confidence in Him alone is the reason why His followers 
are to continually fix their eyes, their constant gaze, on Him 
"trustingly" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 126). After all, the 
other people of faith in ch. 11 were not perfect, by any means, 
while He was - and continues to be worthy of one's trust. The 
following additions about Him in this verse provide further 
motivations to keep on gazing at Him. 

After all, "Jesus is not only presented as an example of faith, 
but also as the perfect exemplar of faith(fulness) in word 
and deed that the audience is to consider and imitate" 
(Richardson 2009, iv). If it is true that "the motive-power 
in life comes from inward convictions" (Moffatt 1924,195), 
then the truths about Him herein set forth cannot be viewed 
with complacency, negligence, or passivity. The obedience 
which demonstrates the reality of faith far exceeds any col¬ 
lection of pious platitudes and ceremonial performances. 

In fact, such obedience entirely clips such pseudo pretenses. 
tes pisteos archegon kai teleioten ("the pioneer and perfecter 
of the faith") - The word archegon ("pioneer, author, leader, 
founder, originator") occurs in the NT here and 2:10 in He¬ 
brews [as well as Ac. 3:15 and 5:31, and always in reference 
to Jesus]. In 2:10, it was used in regard to Him bringing salva¬ 
tion. Here, it is used in regard to "the athletic imagery of the 
passage" (Guthrie 1998, 399). In other words. He took the 
initiative in making real and legitimate the faith which the new 
covenant demanded and provided for the outworking of the 
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sanctification aspect or salvation. 

The word teleioten ("perfecter") occurs nowhere else in the 
NT. It carries the idea to bring something to completion. "In 
himself he furnished the perfect development, the supreme 
example of faith, and in virtue of this he is the leader of the 
whole believing host in all time" (Vincent 1887, 538). 

So, the word denotes "the one who accomplishes. Jesus 
is the One who has 'brought' believing [faith] 'to comple¬ 
tion,' i.e. given it a perfect basis by His high-priestly work. 
Through this [high-priestly work], pistis [faith], which is firm 
confidence in the fulfillment of God's promise (11:13, 33), has 
become full assurance" (Delling 1972, 86). 

hos anti tes prokeimenes auto charas ("who because of the 
joy lying before Him") 

The word anti may be translated "opposite, for, in place of, 
instead of, in behalf of, because of, exchange, etc." The Jewish 
New Testament by David H. Stern translates, "in exchange for." 
In his New Testament Translation in the Language of the Peo¬ 
ple, Charles B. Williams prefers, "instead of." In his Berkeley 
Version of the New Testament , Gerrit Verkuyl chooses "in view 
of." In The Emphasized NT: A New Translation, J. B. Rotherham 
translates, "in consideration of." J.B. Phillips' The New Testa¬ 
ment in Modern English, prefers "because of." In The New 
Testament: An American Translation, Edgar J. Goodspeed 
says, "in place of." So, there are a variety of English words to 
capture the intent or thrust of this passage. 

"Does this mean that Jesus chose a cross instead of the joy 
he might have had (cf. Phil. ii. 6), or that he chose a cross 
for the sake of winning the joy which lay beyond and through 
it?" (Moule 1953, 204). 

Marcus Dods, one of three Scottish expositors to whom 
James Moffatt dedicated his own work on Hebrews in The 
International Critical Commentary series, translates "in con¬ 
sideration of," and adds, "there was a joy set before Jesus, 
which nerved Him to endure. This joy was the sitting in the 
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place of achieved victory and power, not a selfish joy, but the 
consciousness of salvation wrought for men, of power won 
which he could use in their interests. This hope or confident 
expectation so animated Him that He endured the utmost of 
human suffering and shame" (1911, 366). 

The next words in this verse underscore the severity and in¬ 
tensity of His suffering which He regarded as nothing in vir¬ 
tue of said joy: 

hupemeinen stauron oischunes kataphronesos ("He endured 
the cross, having despised the shame") 

The previous references to His death used the word pothemo 
("sufferings" - 2:9, 10 - a word used by Paul in 2 Co. 1:5, 6, 7; 
Phi. 3:10; and Peter in 1 Pt. 1:11; 4:13; 5:1, 9), and pascho 
(suffer, suffered" - 2:18; 5:8; 9:26; 13:12). 

This is the first and only time the word stauron ("cross") is 
found in Hebrews. [It is used by Paul in 1 Co. 1:17, 18; Ga. 5: 

11; 6:12, 14; Ep. 2:16; Ph. 2:8; 3:18; Co. 1:20; 2:14; it also 
occurs in Mt. 27:32, 40, 42; Mk. 15:21, 30, 32; Lk. 23:26; 

Jn. 19:17, 19, 25.] So 

So, in light of these three terms in reference to the death 
of Jesus, "it becomes apparent that Hebrews does not por¬ 
tray the death of Christ as an instantaneous event; it was 
suffered, experienced, and endured. In fact, while dying on 
the cross, Jesus endured many sufferings (2:10; 5:8), namely 
the physical and mental torments that had accompanied this 
disgraceful and brutal form of execution outside the city gate 
of Jerusalem (12:2-3; 13:12-13)" (Richardson 2009, 92). 

Outside of mentioning scourging, a crown of thorns, spitting 
on Him, and beating his head with a staff made of reed, etc., it 
is somewhat interesting that no New Testament writer sup¬ 
plies details about other gruesome aspects of the nature of His 
tortures. This, in itself, should not be alarming or surprising. 
After all, all the victims of crucifixion went through the same 
basic processes; nothing necessarily unique about the tactics 
which Jesus encountered. 
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The NT writers were not mesmerized by the gruesome aspects 
of crucifixion which attract the modern mind. Nevertheless, 
many modern day movies, books, and other social media seem 
to highlight those details, while almost ignoring the spiritual 
elements highlighted in the scriptures themselves. Such con¬ 
cerns would probably not attract viewers and increase sales. 
After all, the NT writers were not interested in what death did 
to Him, and the details of how He died, but in what He did to 
death, and the details of what His death meant - and means. 
So, by simply tying together "the pioneer and perfecter of 
faith" with the fact that "He endured the cross," "the reader is 
meant to integrate the endurance of Jesus with faith, but also 
to recognize that his enduring faith was brought to perfect ex¬ 
pression in a specific context: the crucifixion event" (Richard¬ 
son 2009, 92). 

The shame was most shameful for sure. Yet it was shame 
that was despised by the One who owned it. The verb kata- 
phronesos ("having despised" is a word meaning "to treat 
with contempt, to look down on, to think nothing of." It al¬ 
so means "not to be concerned about, not to fear. For Hb. 

12:2 uses the word positively. Jesus despises the shame of 
crucifixion" (Schneider 1965, 631-632); He "treated it as in¬ 
significant or of little consequence" (Guthrie 1998, 399). 

And He did so by hupemeinen ("having endured it or remained 
under) the burden of it; He did not lose faith and let that 
shame overtake Him by abandoning His purpose; He overtakes 
it by fulfilling His purpose. 

Furthermore, this verb is a 1 st Aorist tense participle indicating 
antecedent action before "He endured the cross." In other 
words. He despised it in advance of experiencing it. He knew 
what was coming and regarded the forthcoming shame with 
disdain. The shame of it all would not deter Him from fulfilling 
the will of God. After all. He had been the object of shameful 
"taunts and jeers through his whole life" (Duncan 1844, 280). 
For sure, the various features of physical abuse were now ad¬ 
ded and tilted the agony of it all, but the mental, emotional, 
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and social abuses were nothing new. 


So, in consequence of His obedience, the author uses a perfect 
tense verb to speak of an action that is permanent in nature: 
kekothiken ("He sat down or is sitting") en dexio te tou thronou 
tou theou ("at the right hand of the throne of God") 

In other words, "he remains seated and reigning" (Vincent 
1887, 539). So, there is a picture of contrasts here: "Joy 
and the cross are opposed, and so also are shame and sit¬ 
ting at the right hand of the throne of God" (Bengel 1864, 

668 ). 

Guthrie's take is on target: "He turned the experience inside 
out, 'scorning the scorn,' or in the author's words here, 'scorn¬ 
ing the shame'; the cross was insignificant compared to the 
joy set before our Lord. The end result of its shame was his 
exaltation to the right hand of God (Ps. 110:1). Thus, Chris¬ 
tians are encouraged to look beyond their present difficulties 
to God's promised rewards" (1998, 399). For both Him and 
them, humiliation leads to exultation and glorification. 
Therefore, the sanctification aspect of God's salvation involves 
God's people on earth actively engaged in the outworking and 
cooperative fulfillment of God's worldwide outreach ministry. 

It is too precious a privilege to abrogate, abort, or ignore. What 
a loss for many if this occurs by any! Cp. Heb. 2:3. 

v. 3 - analogisasthe gar ton toiauten hupomemenekota 
hupo ton hamartolon eis heauton antilogian, hina me 
kamete tais psuchais humon ekluomenoi ("For consider 
closely the one who endured such hostility/hatred against 
himself at the hands of sinners, in order that you may not 
be discouraged with you yourselves giving up") 
analogisasthe ("consider closely") is the first imperative in 
this chapter. The word occurs only here in the NT. It means 
"to think over, ponder, to consider by weighing, comparing" 
(Thayer 1901, 359). Robertson adds "to reckon up, to com¬ 
pare" (1932, 434). 
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So, when the readers of Hebrews grow weary and tend to drift 
from the path of faith, they are here commanded "to consider 
Him." After all, "He suffered uncomplainingly the hostility 
and malevolence of sinful men; the recipients of this epistle 
had not been called upon to endure anything like their 
Master's sufferings" (Bruce 1964, 355). As Robertson so 
poignantly puts it: "understanding Jesus is the key to the 
whole problem, the cure for doubt and hesitation" (1932, 

434). 

The word hupomemenekota ("He endured") occurs for the 
third time in Hebrews (cp. 10:32; 12:2; and will occur again 
in 12:7). It is in the perfect tense here which indicates His 
endurance reached its culmination point; that is, He never 
gave up, went down in defeat, quit, or yielded to the pre- 
sures of antilogian ("hostility, hatred, rebellion") against 
Himself at the hands of sinners. 

This is the second occurrence in Hebrews of the word 
homortolon ("sinners") [cp. 7:26]. It means those who are 
"pre-eminently sinful, especially wicked" (Thayer 1901,31). 
Rengstorf adds, "the reference is to guilty humanity which 
is without Christ and therefore unreconciled" (1964, 328). 
Cremer says, "peccable [liable to sin or err], sinful" (1895, 

102 ). 

hina - The purpose behind mentioning this hostility against 
Jesus is to instill courage and hope within his readers. 

The verbs me kamete ("may not be discouraged") and 
ekluomenoi ("not giving up") interact with each other. 

Both verbs "express the general sense of inward exhaustion 
and faint-heartedness" (Moffatt 1924, 199); "to be tired 
out" (Robertson 1932, 434). Guthrie also brings his own 
point to the matter: "Thus they were experiencing a weari¬ 
ness of the soul [psuchois] that was rendering them emo¬ 
tionally fatigued and was tempting them to quit the faith" 
(1998, 400). 

v.4 - oupo mechris hoimotos antikatestete pros ten homortion 
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antagonizomenoi ("You have not yet resisted to the point of 
a bloody death while struggling against sin") 

Temptation to sin of any shape, size, or nature involves either 
resistance or compliance in the struggle which temptation 
poses. Here, the temptation is to abandon, neglect, or con¬ 
sciously fail to fulfill the faith in terms of active involvement 
regarding its service and fruitfulness. 

Regardless of the difficulties the original [or modern] readers 
were facing in the discharge of their God-appointed destiny 
on earth, the author reminds them that, at least, they are 
still alive and capable of faithfulness. 

The word antikatestete ("resisted") occurs only here in the NT. 
It means "to stand in opposition against" something (Robert¬ 
son, 1932, 434). So, in their search for a place to stand, the 
author reminds them to avoid pity and discouragement for 
they have not experienced the worst which could come. Thus 
he tells them that their "strife against sin has not entailed the 
shedding of your blood, as did that of many of the O.T. wor¬ 
thies, and of Jesus himself" (Vincent 1887, 540). Indeed, the 
word haimatos ("blood"), as used here, "refers to a bloody 
death" (Lenski 1966, 432). So, the author is "shaming them, 
not blaming them. 'Your sufferings have been serious and 
sharp (10:32f), but nothing to what others before you, and 
especially Jesus, have had to bear. Will you give way under 
a lesser strain than theirs?'" (Moffatt 1924,199). 

Thomas suggests that the tone reflects "half-heartedness; 
their life would thus be properly described as 'anemic,' not 
sacrificing" (1944,159). 

v. 5 - koi eklelesthe tes parakleseos, hetis humin hos huiois 
dialegetai, Yie mou, me oligorei paideias kuriou mede 
ekluou hup' autou elegchomenos ("and you are in a state of 
forgetfulness about the exhortation, which is addressed to you 
as sons. My son, do not go on regarding lightly the discipline 
of the Lord and do not keep on giving up when being re¬ 
proved or chastised [by Him]" 
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The verb eklelesthe is in the perfect tense which "is really a 
present perfect. The perfect presents the action of the verb 
in a completed state or condition... [So] the perfect expres¬ 
ses the continuance of completed action" (Davis 1923,152), 
thus my translation. This is the only occurrence of this word 
in the NT. It refers to a forgetfulness that is self-inflicted in 
which what should have been uppermost in their minds had 
been "dismissed from memory and mind" (Bengel 1864, 669). 
The word paideia "includes all that a parent does in bringing 
up a child in a proper way. It includes instruction, guidance, 
and discipline when necessary" [New Evangelical Translation 
1988, 426). It occurs here, and verses 7, 8, 11. 
tes parakleseos ("the exhortation") is composed of two words: 
para ("beside, along, near") - klesis ("call, calling"). So, it is a 
call from God to come alongside or beside someone in need. 

It is not a call of alarm from which to escape but of assistance 
which needs to be embraced; it is a call of encouragement in 
the midst of discouragement. To forget or consciously ignore 
such a call only leads to additional miseries. 

After all, it is a word directed to "sons." So, the author sets 
the matter of discipline in a favorable framework or positive 
perspective. By so doing, the author "takes the references to 
the 'son' in the [quoted] proverb to be directly applicable to 
the Christian community. This use of the 'sonship' motif mir¬ 
rors the earlier treatment of believers as the 'children of God' 
in 2:10-18" (Guthrie 1998, 400). After all, this is a word or call 
from a friend, not a foe, and should be seen as valuable, wise, 
constructive, and worthwhile. 

In some human family, of course, this is often not the case, and 
leads to resentment and various forms of rebellion from those 
who need it the most. Such negative reactions from huma chil¬ 
dren reveals unmistakably that they really did need what that 
spurned. The same may be said of some of God's children. 

So, if the readers accepted the need for discipline and correc¬ 
tion of children by human parents, the same principle and im¬ 
portance of it by the Divine Father should likewise be ac- 
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cepted. 

Also, the author's appeal comes from Ps. 3:11-12. Parental 
discipline has always been regarded as necessary for the ap¬ 
propriate teaching/learning element in growing into responsi¬ 
ble adulthood. Even though it is often not very pleasant, yet 
its primary aim or purpose is to help - not hurt! At least, 
that is the aim of God, as here specifically stated. 

So, the next verse reminds us that God's discipline, at least, 
springs from love, an ingredient that may be missing in the 
case of some human families. 

v. 6 - hon gar agapa kurios paideuei, mastigoi de panta 
huion hon paradechetai [ "For whom the Lord loves he 
disciplines, and He punishes every son whom He receives") 

This verse underscores the fact that discipline is based in or 
on love: that which is geared toward the healthy growth, 
development, and overall wholesomeness of those to whom 
such discipline is exercised. 

In other words, discipline is "the necessary means of pro¬ 
moting their spiritual improvement: and is therefore to be 
considered as a proof of His parental love" (Brown 1862, 621). 
Since, therefore, discipline has such a high and lofty goal, and 
comes from One whose character is also high and lofty, the 
particular forms of discipline which are experienced by each 
son, must be viewed as "so advantageous that they more than 
compensate the pain they occasion to us during their continu¬ 
ance" (Ibid., 623). 

v. 7 - eis paideian hupomenete, hos huiois humin prospheretai 
ho theos ("You must endure for discipline sake, because God is 
dealing with you as sons. For what son is not disciplined by a 
father?") 

Because of the hortatory flavor or nature of this section, it 
seems best to regard hupomenete as being in the imperative, 
rather than indicative, mood. But even if some prefer the in¬ 
dicative mood, the thrust, drift, or how and where one is being 
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carried along, is very much the same: "our being treated as 
sons depends, not on the way we take our chastisement, but 
on our being chastised at all" (Barmby 1950, 357). 

"The steadfast endurance of trials and afflictions will have for 
them the value of a divine poideio" (Hauck 1967, 588). That is, 
if they are properly understood in the manner here stated. In 
other words, there is no value in the discipline made necessary 
by troubles just because a person goes through them. They 
must be educated by them, which is the primary meaning and 
purpose (e/s) of difficulties. 

The question, "For what son is not disciplined by a father?" 
is general in nature. Obviously, there are some men who 
have played their part in the creation of children but who 
have disregarded the need for disciplining their offspring. 
However, to so disregard is not normal for a father or 
healthy for a child. So, this is almost, if not altogether, a 
common sensed retorical question. In the uppermost sense 
of meaningfulness and divine direction, a wise, godly, and 
loving father will surely discipline a son. 

v. 8 - ei de choris este paideias hes metochoi gegonosin 
pantes, oro vothoi koi ouch huioi este ("But if you are without 
discipline of which all are partakers, then you are illegitimate 
children and not sons") 

The absence of discipline indicates the absence of being a 
child of God. The word vothoi- found only here in the NT- 
is variously translated: "bastards" (KJV), "illegitimate" (New 
Evangelical Translation), "illegitimates" (Berkeley), "illegitimate 
children" (Williams, NASB, NIV), "illegitimate offspring" (Ampli¬ 
fied). So, no matter which English translation is preferred, the 
inherent meaning is clear: "born of mixed marriages ... poly¬ 
theists and lovers of material pleasure, as distinguished from 
the sons of God" (Moffatt 1924, 202-203). Thus, "their free¬ 
dom from the discipline which God uniformily accords His 
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children would prove that they were not genuine sons" 

(Dods 1911, 367). 

Godly discipline involves the use of trials, afflictions, difficul¬ 
ties, challenges, and a host of troubles, as opposed to the 
'health, wealth, and properity' ideas spread by false preachers 
with a false gospel; religious charlatans at best and worldly 
antichrists at worst. Richard Taylor provides a succinct 4-fold 
significant perspective embedded in this verse/these verses: 
"(1) That the reverses and adversities of life are either sent 
or permitted by God for their disciplinary value. 

(2) All of us need such discipline; therefore it should be em¬ 
braced with humility and gratitude, rather than resentment 
and disquiet. 

(3) That we are not alone in such experiences, for they are 
universal to the children of God, and should be expected. 

(4) That they are the surest possible evidence, not of God's 
disinterest, but of His profound interest and concern for us 
as individuals - members of the royal family" (1967, 158). 

v. 9 - eita tous men tes sorkos hemon pateras eichomen 
paideutas kai enetrepometho; ou polu [de] mollon hupo- 
tagesometha to patri ton pneumoton kaizesomen? 

("After all, we indeed had fathers of our flesh as dis¬ 
ciplinarians and we respected them; shall we not rather 
be much more subject to the father of spirits and live?") 

This is the only occurrence in Hebrews of the word eita 
("After all, Furthermore, Moreover, In the case of") [it is 
also found in Mk. 4:17, 28; 8:25; Lk. 8:12; Jn. 13:5; 19:27; 
20:27; 1 Co. 12:28; 15:5, 7, 24; 1 Ti. 2:13; 3:10; Ja. 1:15]. 

"Here it introduces a new phase of the subject under dis¬ 
cussion" (Vincent 1887, 542). 

The phrase tous tes sarkos hemon pateras ("fathers of our 
flesh") simply denotes our human or earthly fathers, as 
compared to God as to patri ton pneumaton ("the father 
of spirits"), the Divine or heavenly father. 
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So, if human fathers were given respect as disciplinarians, 
how much more should the Divine father be submitted to 
and respected? After all, human fathers are neither perfect in 
themselves nor in their disciplinarian efforts. All that they can 
do is limited to earthly matters. 

So, by adding the words kai zesomen ("and live"), the polu 
mollon ("much more") is addressed: not only a more abundant 
life on earth but also one which exceeds the earth with eternal 
parameters. In other words, the physical and temporal aspects 
of life on earth are surpassed with spiritual and eternal as¬ 
pects which last forever. "There is an inward satisfaction in 
a childlike submission to divine chastisement which is far 
superior to any earthly pleasure; and it is in a patient suffer¬ 
ing, as well as in a persevering doing, of the will of God, that 
His children in due time arrive at 'glory, honour, and immor¬ 
tality,' and receive, in its most perfect form, 'eternal life'" 
Brown 1862, 627). 

The author's comparative elaboration on this matter of dis¬ 
cipline continues in v. 10: 

v. 10 - hoi men gar pros oligas hemeras kata to dokoun 
autois epaideuon, ho de epi to sumpheron eis to meta- 
labein tes hagiotetos autou ("For they indeed were dis- 
cipling us for a few days as seemed good to them, but He 
for good to share in His holiness") 

Reference to the role of human fathers in "disciplining us 
for a few days as seemed good to them" does not indicate 
that their all their discipline efforts, no matter how short a 
period of time it may have been, was based soley in selfish¬ 
ness and entirely inappropriate. But since neither they as 
fathers nor us as children are/were perfect, failures occurred, 
were not always helpful, and not always done appropriately, 
no matter how good it seemed to them. 

This stands in stark contrast to the discipline exercised by God. 
His discipline is not conducted on the basis of what seems 
good to Him or for His sake, but what is designed to make us 
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more like Him and what is good for our sakes: i.e., "for good to 
share in His holiness." 

The word sumpheron ("good") means "that which is appropri¬ 
ate" (Taylor 1967, 159). 

The word metalabein ("to share in") is first found in 6:7. 

The word hogiotetos ("holiness") ocurs only here in the NT. 

It refers to "His essential attribute in which the Christian must 
share and for which the heavenly Father prepares him by His 
instruction" (Procksch 1964, 114). 

To "share in His holiness" is "God's supreme aim and wish for 
man, and is the objective of all His redemptive deeds. We may 
not share God's natural attributes which belong solely to Deity 
- as omniscience, omnipotence, etc. But we may be like Him in 
holiness, since this is a moral quality possible (through grace) 
to all personal moral agents. And this is a sufficient - and the 
only sufficient - basis of fellowship (1 Pet. 1:14-16)" (Taylor 
1967, 159). 

Indeed, "the holiness mentioned here is rather the goal for 
which God is preparing His people - that entire sanctification 
which is consummated in their manifestation with Christ in 
glory [1 Thess. 5:23; Rom. 8:18, 21, 30; Col. 3:4]" (Bruce 1964, 
359). 

v. 11 - poso de paideia pros men to paron ou dokei charas 
einoi olio lupes, husteron de karpon eirenikon tois di' outes 
gegumnosmenois apodidosin dikoiosunes ("Now all discipline 
for the present does not seem joyful but sorrowful, but to 
those having been trained by it, it produces the peaceful fruit 
of righteousness") 

All discipline - either from human fathers or in this case, from 
the divine father - does not for the present moment in which 
it is being exercised, dokei ("seem") to be an occasion for joy. 
But "painful feeling often prevents sound judgment" (Bengel 
1864, 671). "Our minds usually fail to realize anything more 
than the suffering of the present" (Thomas 1944, 161). [Even 
for Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane, joy did not envelop the 
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setting.] 

Once the struggle, strain, and challenge of discipline has 
passed, it leads to a positive outcome: karpon eirenikon 
dikaiosunes ("peaceful fruit of righteousness") - in other 
words, "fruit which consists in righteoueness or is righteous¬ 
ness" (Vincent 1887, 545), or "of righteousness, endued with 
which man joyfully approaches the holiness of God" (Bengel 
1864, 671). 

Thomas points out that vv. 12-17 contain several exhortations 
which are quite pointed: "Our Duty to Ourselves (vv. 12-15) - 
Our Duty to Others (vv. 13-15) - Our Duty to God (vv. 14-17)" 
(1944, 162-163). 

v. 12 - Dio tas poreimenos cheiros koi to porolelumeno 
gonata anorthosate ("Therefore, strengthen weak hands 
and feeble knees") 

The verb anorthosate ("strengthen") is a 1 st Aorist Impera¬ 
tive which "has to do with the simple act without regard 
to progress" (David 1923, 168), and means to take action at 
once. 

The figures of speech here used are from Is. 35:3. They are 
"figurative of taking heart or hoping in the Lord [to those] 
who were trudging along a path of persecution" (Guthrie 
1998, 403), neglecting their salvation (2:3) by failing to be 
actively involved in the sanctification arm of their salvation: 
co-partners in God's worldwide outreach ministry in evan¬ 
gelism and missions. 

v. 13 - koi trochias orthas poieite tois posin humon, hina 
me to cholon ektrope, iathe de mallon ("and make straight 
paths for your feet, in order that the lame may not be dis¬ 
abled or dislocated, but rather may be healed") 

This verse contains a quote from Pro. 4:26. So, hands, knees, 
and now feet are to collectively act in concert with choosing a 
pathway of holiness that reflects God's presence. 

The verb poieite ("make") is a present tense imperative, and 
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is not to be regarded as a mere nice suggestion. So, in con¬ 
cert with this command, the author reveals that he knows 
"this laming, paralyzing discouragement [is something] they 
are fully able to shake off and so are able to straighten them¬ 
selves up again in the full strength of faith" (Lenski 1966, 441). 
The word orthos ("straight") appears here only in Hebrews 
but elsewhere in the NT (Ac. 14:10). 

The word trochios ("paths, ways") appears only here in 
Hebrews. 

Thus, "to make straight paths for their feet is a thought en¬ 
tirely pertinent and natural, harmonizing perfectly with what 
follows" (Kendrick 1890, 171). 

To enforce this command of direction, the author now adds "a 
motive taken from the damage which otherwise may follow 
upon neglect thereof" (Gouge 1867, 204): "in order that..." 
The word cholon indicates being "lame, crippled," and is 
"another image of exhaustion or the crippling effect of 
spiritual discouragement" (Guthrie 1998, 403). It is found 
only here in Hebrews but elsewhere in the NT (Mt. 11:5; 

15:30, 31; 18:8; 21:14; Mk. 9:45; Lk. 7:22; 14:13, 21; Jo. 5: 

3; Ac. 3:2, 11; 8:7; 14:8). It is a "graphic picture of concern 
for the weak" (Robertson 1932, 437). 

The word ektrape in extra-Biblical usage was a medical term 
for dislocation. It denotes being turned aside, or going astray, 
or wandering off the intended pathway set by God Himself. 
Only God's level pathway of holiness will lead to healing. To 
ignore such will only lead to the worsening of an even more 
serious spiritual malady. This word appears only here in He¬ 
brews but elsewhere in the NT (1 Ti. 1:6; 5:15; 6:20; 2 Ti. 4:4). 
Therefore, making sure the pathways are straight will ensure 
that they avoid "all unnecessary turnings, elevations, depres¬ 
sions, roughnesses, everything which could easily ensnare a 
weak conscience or disturb an unsettled faith" (Kendrick 1890, 
171). 
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V. 14 - Eirenen diokete meta ponton koi ton hagiosmon, 
hou choris oudeis opsetoi ton kurion ("Pursue peace with 
all and the sanctification, without which no one will see 
the Lord") 

The word diokete is a present tense imperative and calls 
for concrete, specified action. It means to "pursue, chase, 
seek after, strive for; practice, follow, run after"). And in this 
verse, the concrete, specificed action to run after is "peace." 
John Lennon said, "Give peace a chance" and here it is "Give 
peace a chase." 

After all, peace is typically not some commonplace, normal 
atmosphere in the world and among various peoples. 

Such absence may be due to failure to understand personali¬ 
ty differences, or prejudices and biases, or resent of various 
cultural practices and customs, etc. So, peace is, indeed, 
something which must be pursued or chased after. As Paul 
stated in Rom. 12:18: "If possible, so far as it depends on you, 
be at peace with all," and 14:19: "So then let us pursue the 
things which make for peace and the building up of one 
another." 

The word "peace" occurs in Hebrews four times: 7:2; 11:31; 
12:14; 13:20. Foerster states that here, the word "peace" does 
not mean "concord with others but to seek salvation in com¬ 
pany with all men" (1964, 414). 

Taylor (1967), however, states that "if we are to lift up hang¬ 
ing hands, stiffen sagging knees, and straighten out our way 
of life, we must begin with dislocated personal relationships. 
This is certainly not a blanket admonition to pursue a policy 
of appeasement with evil or fraternization with the wicked, 
but to seek immediately a state of reconciliation where 
peaceable relations have been sinfully disrupted, and to main¬ 
tain that state of interpersonal peace which belongs to right¬ 
eousness" (162). So, "a state of reconciliation" is not possible 
apart from salvation and the pursuit here commanded may 
entail both ideas; that is, Foerster and Taylor may simply be 
referring to the heads and tails of the same coin. 
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The additionally targeted concrete, specified action to pursue 
is ton hogiosmon ("the sanctification, holiness"). This is a dif¬ 
ferent word from the one translated "holiness" in v. 10: 
hogiotetos refers to a qualitative feature of God's "character" 
(Arndt and Gingrich 1957,10) or "nature... original with God, 
and may be imparted by God. With man holiness is derived 
from God" (Taylor 1967,163). 

The word hagiasmon, however, is "an action noun, meaning 
a being-made-holy, or a becoming-holy" (Ibid.), or what 
Arndt and Gingrich state, "a process or, more often, its result 
(the state of being made holy)" (9). 

The words hou choris oudeis opsetoi ton kurion ("without 
which no one will see the Lord") should severly rattle the 
cage of anyone with ears to hear. The word holiness or 
sanctification "denotes a process by which we become 
separated unto God in our entire life and conduct" (Lenski 
1966, 443). And as Guthrie so poignantly and strategically 
puts it: "Holiness is expressed as vital for two relationships 
in life. (1) Holiness has a profound impact on our relationships 
with other people (Rom. 12:18), a thought the author will 
develop in the next verse; it is impossible to 'live in peace' 
with others when we choose the unholy path. (2) The author 
makes it clear that holiness is indispensable for an authentic 
Christian life. The person who chooses to live an unholy life 
can be offered no assurance of 'seeing the Lord'" (1998, 404). 
That is, they will not "see the Lord" active in their own lives 
and the fruitful ministry of sanctification. 

It is of interest how different writers view the warning section: 

10:19-12:29 (Brown) 

vv. 1-29 (Chadwick) 

vv. 14-29 (UBS GNT) 

vv. 18-27 (Mason) 

vv. 18-29 (Delitzsch, Barmby) 

vv. 25-27 (Trentham, Thomas) 

vv. 25-29 (Bruce, Dods, Peake, Guthrie) 
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Warning (12:15-29) 


v. 15 - episkopountes me tis husteron apo tes choritos tou theou, 
me tis hrizo pikrias ano phuouso enochle koi di' outes micmthosin 
polloi ("exercising oversight lest any is falling away from the grace of 
God, lest any may be causing trouble as a source for stirring up bit¬ 
terness, and because of it many may be defiled or contaminated") 
The present tense participle (episkopountes - "exercising oversight") 
is the verb form of the noun episkopos ("bishop, overseer"), so that 
the aim of the author is to orient his readers to the need for watch¬ 
ing out for, providing continuous oversight over each other so that the 
following two horrors do not develop among any: 

(1) husteron apo tes charitos tou theou ("falling away from the grace 
of God") 

The word husteron means "to come too late, to be absent, to have a 
lack," and "would take place through failure in peaceful relations 
with all the brethren in the community and in sanctification (12:14), 
and which would be like the conduct of Esau (12:16" (Wilckens 1972, 
596). Recall that this word first appeared in 4:1 as a warning refe¬ 
rence to the fate of the wilderness generation as covered in 3:7ff. 
This falling away from the grace of God would not be related to the 
regeneration aspect of their salvation but from the sanctification as¬ 
pect. In light of the consistent compare/contrast syndrome with the 
wilderness wanderers and his present readers, the author is surely 
remaining faithful to this thesis and his primary purpose for writing. 

(2) hriza pikrias ano phuousa ("a source for stirring up bitterness") 

In the wilderness wanderings there were a number of faithless ones 
who kept on stirring up among the wanderers a spirit of bitterness 
against God. They kept forgetting what God had powerfully done 
for them, and were clearly blinded to what God wanted to power¬ 
fully do with them and through them. When faith/faithfulness fails, 
then bitterness, grumbling, and trouble prevail. The former is the 
root, the latter is the fruit. It has happened often in the past and 
happens often in the present when any forfeit the faith for whatever 
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reason/s. 

Notice, however, that this failure of faith not only affects those who 
engage in such forfeiture but also is a clanger for many others as well: 
di' autes mianthosin polloi ("because of it many may be defiled or 
contaminated"). The word mianthosin ("defiled") occurs only here 
in Hebrews but also in Jn. 18:28; Tit. 1:15 (twice), and Jude 8. It 
refers to "moral defilement by withdrawing from the grace of God" 
(Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 522); "to pollute" (Thayer 1901, 414). 
pikrias ("bitterness") is never a solo sung by a solo artist. It always 
"pollutes the other members of the community" (Hauck 1967, 646). 
Indeed, bitterness always springs upward, outward, and downward 
with poisonous outcomes on others - here termed polloi ("many"). It 
is the opposite of "peace and sanctification/holiness" (v. 14). "The 
contagion of sin is terrible as any disease" (Robertson 1932, 438). 


v. 16 - me tis pornos e bebelos bos 'Hsau, hos anti broseos mias 
apedeto ta prototokia heautou (not any immoral or godless like 
Esau, who for one meal sold his own birthright") 

The word pornos ("immoral, fornicator) occurs here and 13:4 in 
Hebrews [cp. 1 Co. 5:9, 10, 11; 6:9; Ep. 5:5; 1 Ti. 1:10; Re. 21:8; 
22:15]. This word refers to all forms of "extra-marital and un¬ 
natural intercourse [and] sexual vices" (Hauck/Schulz 1968, 590, 
593). However, there may be more here than sexual immorality. 
After all, "the whole context is dominated by the idea of religious 
infidelity, spiritual lapse from the truth of God: certainly it was 
unbelief in the divine promise to his house, not mere sensuality, 
that led Esau to the irrevocable step of bartering away his birth¬ 
right. No later repentance was able to undo that act (xii:14-17), 

It is plain that for the writer to the Hebrews, religion (cf. vi. 4-6) 
was not a matter only of repenting and obtaining forgiveness, 
but of irrevocable commitment of life to a supernatural end" 
(Manson 1950, 85): active participation in God's worldwide 
outreach ministry of evangelism and missions, a part of the 
sanctification component of their salvation. 

The word bebelos "denotes profane men who are far from 
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God; their unholiness includes ethical deficiency, like Esau, a type 
of the common mind which is unreceptive to God" (Hauck 1964, 
605). It is also found in 1 Ti. 1:9; 4:7; 6:20; 2 Ti. 2:16. 

Both terms are linked with that "vice which hunts after the passions, 
is unfit by nature to dwell in the city of virtue, but pursues a boorish 
and undisciplined life in complete senselessness" (Bruce 1964, 366- 
367). 

Esau "was a profane person, in that he voluntarily threw himself 
outside of the sphere of those high blessings wrapped up in the 
Abrahamic covenant [and] a total insensibility to the peculiar and 
extraordinary prerogatives" which he could have received (Ken¬ 
drick 1890, 173). By this example, the author shows that "persons 
of corresponding character, unspiritual, sensual, unsusceptible to 
the pure truths of Christianity, were equally dangerous to the puri¬ 
ty and steadfastness of the spiritual offspring of Abraham" (Ibid.). 

v. 17 - iste gar hoti kai metepeito thelon kleronomesai ten eu log ion 
apedokimasthe, metanoias gar topon ouch heuren kaiper meta 
dakruon ekzetesas auten ("For you know that even afterwards 
when he was wanting to inherit the blessing he was rejected, for 
he did not find a place for repentance, even though he searched 
diligently for it with tears") 

"The term 'repentance' is here used not strictly of mere change of 
mind, but of a change of mind undoing the effects of a former state 
of mind" (Davidson 1882, 242). In other words, "his bargain was ir¬ 
revocable [and] unalterable" (Dods 1911, 370), despite the tears of 
a rejected repentance. The damage had been done and could not 
be undone. The lesson of Esau is simple: "if one becomes a root 
of bitterness and defiles many others, although he repent, no re¬ 
pentance of his will ever revoke the damage he will have done to 
others" (Lenski 1966, 450). 

Thomas offers a rather interesting take on this: "A careful con¬ 
sideration of the original shows that the verse does not mean that 
Esau, in spite of his repentance, was rejected by God, but that 'he 
found no way of changing his father's mind,' though he sought the 
blessing with tears. Spiritual things were insignificant with him up 
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to this time, and when he realized what he had done, it was too 
late to obtain what he had spurned" (1944, 164). 

The readers of Hebrews today will be either foolish or wise, depend¬ 
ing on the choice they make with regard to active participation in 
God's worldwide outreach in evangelism and missions. The sancti¬ 
fication component of one's salvation may either be one of useful 
service in company with God and others, or, sadly, one of useless¬ 
ness, regretable sorrow, and lost opportunity. 

Verses 18-24 provide additional motivation to actively engage 
in the sanctification aspect of salvation. The point is one of com¬ 
parison between Mt. Sinai and Mt. Zion. 

v. 18 - Ou gar proseleluthote pselaphomeno kai kekaumeno puri 
koi gnopho kai thuelle ("For you are not come [to a mount] able to 
be touched and being set on fire and to darkness and to gloom and 
to whirlwind") 

Although the actual name Sinai is not mentioned, the following OT 
passages clearly support the referential terms: Ex. 19:16-22; 20:18- 
21; Dt. 4:11-12; 5:22-27. These various sights were manifestations 
of God's presence and created an aura of awe or great wonder at 
such majesty and power. 

pselaphomeno ("able to be touched") simply means "that the 
mountain was something material and tangible" (Vincent 1887, 

550). 

kekaumeno puri ("being set on fire") "refers to the mountain that 
burned with fire" (Bengel 1864, 674); " kindled with fire" (Vincent 
1887, 550). 

gnopho ("darkness"), "murk, an impenetrable black pall" (Lenski 
1966, 453), and is found only here in the NT. 
zopho ("gloom") "is stronger than 'darkness'" (Ibid.), and is also 
found in 2 Pt. 2:4, 17 and Jude 6, 13. According to Trench, it is 
"the darkness of that shadowly land where light is not, but only 
visible darkness" (1854, 373). 

thuelle ("whirlwind"), "old word from thuo (to boil, to rage) a hur¬ 
ricane") (Robertson 1932, 439), and occurs only here in the NT. 
Vincent says "it is a brief, violent, sudden, destructive blast, some- 
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times working upward and carrying objects into the upper air or 
come from above and dash down to the ground" (1887, 551). 

Trench classifies it as "a natural phenomenon wilder and fiercer" 
(1854, 277-278) than usual. Thayer calls it, "sudden storm or tem¬ 
pest" (1901, 293). 

v. 19 - kai salpiggos echo kai phone hremoton, hes hoi okousontes 
paretesanto me prostethenai autois logon ("and to a trumpet blast 
and to sound/voice of words, which those having heard begged no 
other word be added to them") 

To the various sights in v. 18 are now added sounds. 
salpiggos echo ("trumpet blast, sound of a trumpet") - It was the 
trumpet which "rouses hearers to listen" (Bengel 1864, 674). 
According to Ex. 19:16, 19; 20:18, this "'trumpet blast' pierced the 
air around Sinai on the morning of the third day in the people's en¬ 
counter with God, growing louder and louder, causing the covenant 
makers to tremble with fear" (Guthrie 1998, 418). 
phone hrematon ("sound, voice of words") - According to Deut. 4: 

12, this voice came out of the fire, or "from the midst of the fire" 
(NASB), but they only heard His words without seeing His form. 

According to Ex. 20:18-19; Deut. 5:23-27; 18:16, the people begged 
that God would not speak additional words to them. "These people 
were aware of the boundaries God had placed between them and 
him and were terrified that the boundaries seemed to be dissolving 
under the weight of that terrible voice" (Guthrie 1998, 418). 

v. 20 - ouk epheron gar to diastellomenon, Kan therion thige 
tou orous, lithobolethesetai ("for they were not bearing the com¬ 
mand, Even if an animal may touch the mountain, it shall be 
stoned") 

The word epheron - "to bear patiently one's conduct, or to spare one 
(abstain from punishing or destroying)" (Grimm 1886, 650). The word 
means to bear in the sense of to endure (KJV, RSV, New Evangelical 
Translation, Montgomery). So, "the people cannot 'endure' ( ouk 
epheron) the command that any beast which touches the mount of 
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God should be stoned, the reason being that there is manifested 
here the annihilating holiness of the divine appearing. An enduring 
of special dignity and promise is the 'acceptance' and 'bearing' by 
the community of the shame of Christ, who suffered outside the 
gate. This is the readiness for martydom of the community that the 
world has rejected" (Weiss 1974, 59). 

In Ex. 19:10-13, the command against touching the mountain upon 
pain of death was given to both men and beasts. Here it is partial¬ 
ly cited only in reference to beasts "as an indication of the awful¬ 
ness [awesomeness?] of all the manifestations" (Lenski 1966, 454). 

v. 21 - kaii, houto phoberon en to phantazomenon, Mouses eipen, 
Ekphobos eimi kai entromos ("And, so being frightful at the sight, 
Moses said, I am terrified and trembling") 

The word phantazomenon means "to make visible" and is found 
only here in the NT. Bultmann/Luhrmann point out the meaning 
"to bring to manifestation, to appear' for extraordinary or super¬ 
natural phenomena at Sinai" (1974, 6). 

It was not only the people but Moses himself, even as the human 
mediator, who experienced such fear in the presence of God that 
he too trembled. Indeed, "Moses shows his fear and trembling for 
God's anger, kindled by the people's misconduct after the giving 
of the law; but the sight itself presented to Moses, who was reck¬ 
oned one of the people before, increased his fear respecting the 
people's misconduct, while the burning of the mountain still con¬ 
tinued, Deut. ix. 15" (Bengel 1864, 675). 

The word entromos ("trembling") occurs only here in Hebrews but 
also in Ac. 7:32; 16:29. It means "becoming tremulous, made to 
tremble" (Thayer 1901, 219)). After all was said and done, what 
other "response to the intensity of God's red-hot wrath in face of the 
people's sin" could he have made (Guthrie 1998, 419)? 

So, in vv. 18-21 - "The main thought is that Mount Sinai was marked 
by terrors and concerned with things material, and in particular in¬ 
volved a distance from God" (Thomas 1944, 165). These verses have 
shown what was expected under the old covenant: "a God of lonely 
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majesty, complete separation from man, and prostrating fear. But to 
the Christian there has come the new covenant and a new relation¬ 
ship with God" (Barclay 1955, 186). 

However, vv. 22-24 will show, from a comparative standpoint, the 
superiority of faith in Christ and why endurance in that faith is neces¬ 
sary in maintaining one's profession. 

The comparative/contrasting perspective is that "instead of terrors 
are glories; instead of the material, the spiritual; instead of distance, 
access" (Thomas 1944, 166). 

v. 22 - alia proseleluthate Zion orei kai polei theou zontos, 

'lerousalem epouranio, kai muriasin aggelon, panegurei 
("But you are come to Mount Zion, even to the city of the living God, 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to countless thousands of angels in 
joyful assembly") 

Here there is a "you are come" versus "you are not come" (v. 18). 
Instead of the "let us" exhortations (4:16; 10:19-22), this is a de¬ 
claration of permanent standing: "you are." In other words, instead 
of the terrifying Mt. Sinai, "you are" (perfect tense denoting perma- 
nance) in the satisfying Mt. Zion where you will stay. 

It is also designated polei ("city" - a place of permanence, rather 
than wandering in the wilderness with a moveable tabernacle, etc.): 
a city which belongs to God Himself. Also,"fellow-citizens with Ab¬ 
raham of that well-founded city for which he looked; it is the city or 
commonwealth which comprises the whole family of faith, God's 
true dwelling-place" (Bruce 1964, 375). It is a city where enollment 
for citizenship has already been granted (v. 23; Lk. 10:20; Phil. 3:20; 
4:3; Re. 13:8). The moving-in-time is at death or for those still alive, 
"which is to come" (13:14). At Mt. Sinai, "God only passed by in one 
moment of majesty; here he dwells with his people" (Hobbs 1971, 
128) with unlimited glimpses and gazes of glory. 

This satisfying location is also called ' lerousalem epouranio 
("heavenly Jerusalem"), as compared to the earthly one (11:10, 

16). Cp. Ga. 5:26; Re. 3:12; 21:2, 10. 

muriasin aggelon, panegurei ("thousands of angels in joyful assem¬ 
bly") - This is a "joyous company of exulting angels, jubiliant before 
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the throne" (Kendick 1890,176), "Whereas angels at Sinai were as¬ 
sociated with the fearful scene of giving the law, here they are seen 
in a picture of gladness and rejoicing" (Hobbs 1971, 128-129). 

v. 23 - kai ekklesia prototokon apogegrammenon en ou ratio is 
kai krite theo panton kai pneumasi dikaion teteleiomenon 
("and to the church of the first-born Son who are enrolled in 
heaven and to God the judge of all and to the spirits of righteous 
ones who are in a state of fulfillment or completion") 

In the NT, the first person to use the term ekklesia ("church, called 
out ones, congregation, assembly, gathering") is Jesus (Mt. 16:18; 
18:17). This is the second occurrence of the word in Hebrews 
(2:12).[The word also appears in Ac. 2:47; 5:11; 7:38; 8:1, 3; 9:31; 
11:22, 26; 12:1, 5; 13:1; 14:23, 27; 15:3, 4, 22, 41; 16:5; 18:22; 19:32, 
39, 41; 20:17, 28; Ro. 16:1, 4, 5, 16, 23; 1 Co. 1:2; 4:17; 6:4; 7:17; 
10:32; 11:16, 18, 22; 12:28; 14:4, 5, 12, 19, 23, 28, 33, 34, 35; 15:9; 
16:1, 19 (twice); 2 Co. 1:1; 8:1, 18, 19, 23, 24; 11:8, 28; 12:13; Ga. 
1:2, 13, 22; Ep. 1:22; 3:10, 21; 5:23, 24, 25, 27, 29, 32; Ph. 3:6; 4:15; 
Co. 1:18, 24; 4:15, 16; 1 Th. 1:1; 2:14; 2 Th. 1:1, 4; 1 Ti. 3:5, 15; 5:16; 
Phile 2; Ja. 5:14; 3 Jo. 6, 9, 10; Re. 1:4, 11, 20 (twice); 2:1, 7, 8, 11, 12, 
17, 18, 23, 29; 3:1, 6, 7, 13, 14, 22; 22:16]. 

The term prototokon ("firstborn"), with the exception of Hb. 11:28, 
is only used in the NT with reference to Jesus (Mt. 1:25; Lk. 2:7; Ro. 
8:29; Co. 1:15, 18; He. 1:6; Re. 1:5). So, is the reference here still to 
Jesus? That is, the church which belongs to Him? Or by virtue of 
union with Christ and being "heirs of God and fellow-heirs with 
Christ" (Ro. 8:17), does it also apply to His Body, the Church? 

Guthrie maintains that "the plural of this word here and the re¬ 
ference to these 'firstborn' as having their names 'written in hea¬ 
ven' indicate that God's new covenant people are in view here. 

The idea that the righteous have their names inscribed in a hea¬ 
venly registry is common (e.g. Ex. 32:32; Ps. 69:29; Is. 4:3; Dan. 

12:1; Lk. 10:20). The 'firstborn,' therefore, are those who share 
the inheritance of the Son, the Firstborn par excellence"(1998, 
420-421). This idea has also been suggested by several others: 

Brown 1862, 653; Bengel 1864, 676; Dods 1911, 372; Moffatt 1924, 
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217; Taylor 1967,168; just to mention a few. But I add one more: 

In contrast to Esau who was the first-born son of Isaac (Gen. 25: 

25), "the assembly to which Christian believers are introduced is 
composed of those who have not thus parted with their birth¬ 
right but have retained the privileges of the first-born. The phrase 
'church of the first-born' includes all who have possessed and re¬ 
tained their heavenly birthright, living or dead, of both dispensa¬ 
tions: the whole Israel of God, although it is quite likely that the 
Christian church may have been most prominent in the writer's 
thought" (Vincent 1887, 554). 

v. 24 - koi diathekes neas mesite lesou kai haimati hrantismou 
kreitton lolounti poro ton Hobel ("and to the mediator of the new 
covenant, Jesus, and blood of sprinkling speaking better than Abel") 
This is the third and final appearance of the word mesite in He¬ 
brews (cp. 8:6; 9:15 - elsewhere in the NT: Ga. 3:19, 20; 1 Ti. 2:5). 
Furthermore, this is the 16 occurrence of the word diotheke in 
Hebrews. Cp. previous reference comments. 

Although He was God in the flesh, Lord, and Saviour, He is still 
called "Jesus" - a special term of endearment. 

Dods thinks it "remarkable that the Mediator of this covenant is 
here called by his human name "Jesus". The reason probably is 
that already there is in the writer's mind the great instrument 
of mediation, haimati hrantismou ('blood of sprinkling')... the 
blood by which the new covenant is established" (1911, 373). 

So, the readers are also come "to a sprinkled blood which speaks 
more eloquently and in more blessed terms than Abel (ix. 4). 

For while Abel's blood cries from the ground for vengeance, de¬ 
nouncing Cain and excluding him from God, the blood of Jesus 
invites the sinner's repentance and return" (Manson 1950, 148). 
Also, according to 9:14 and 10:22, this blood cleanses the "con¬ 
science," and thereby speaks better than that of Abel. 

This is the 12 th and final occurrence of the wor kreitton ("better") in 
Hebrews: 1:4; 6:9; 7:7, 19, 22; 8:6; 9:23; 10:34; 11:16, 35, 40). 

In 11:4, it is stated the blood of Abel still speaks, "but it is as nothing 
compared to that of Jesus" (Robertson 1932, 441). 
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So, vv. 18-24 "show the greater incentive for faithfulness in God's 
world-mission under the new covenant than the Israelites had under 
the old. This is clearly stated in verses 25-27)" Hobbs 1971, 130): 

The comparison/contrast between Mt. Sinai and Mt. Zion continues: 

v. 25 - blepete me paroitesesthe ton lalounta. ei gar ekeinoi 
ouk exephugon epi ges paraitesamenoi ton chrematizonta, 
polu mallon hemeis hoi ton ap' ouranon apostrephomenoi 
("Be very careful/cautious [that] you may not refuse the one 
speaking. For if those did not escape after having refused the 
one who warned on earth, much more we who turn away from the 
one [speaking] from heaven [shall not escape]" 
blepete is in the imperative mood "and is followed by a clause 
defining the action to be done or avoided, and ... the second verb 
[paraitesethe] is an Aorist Subjunctive in the second person with 
me, and might therefore be regarded as a Prohibitory Subjunctive" 
(Burton 1900, 89). So, the word "is a word of circumspection, and 
hath here an especial emphasis; much more than if he had barely 
said , 'Refuse not him that speaketh" (Gouge 1867, 247). 

It may be translated "see, see to it, beware, be cautious, careful, 
take care." In other words, the author "has laid aside his kid 
gloves, and is speaking sharply and bluntly. It is high time they 
stopped their dangerous foolishness" (Taylor 1967, 168). 

The word paroitesesthe ("refuse") means "to pray against, which 
is an earnest kind of refusal" (Ibid.). And the one whom they refuse 
makes this even more alarming because "the person of Christ is im¬ 
mediately intended" (Owen 1812, 385): the present tense participle 
ton lalounta ("the one speaking") denoting that He speaks continual¬ 
ly through His Word. 

Of course, since He is no longer on earth in the flesh, and speaks only 
through His Word and His messengers, "they who refuse them, who 
hear not them, do thereby refuse Christ himself; and by so doing 
reject the authority of God" (Ibid., 386). 

The warning to those epi ges (on earth") "is a reference to his mani¬ 
festation at Mount Sinai" (Guthrie 1998, 422). In fact, "time and 
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again they failed to pay heed to the commandments of God, and 
suffered for their disobedience. This has formed the basis of a 
solemn warning in the earlier part of the epistle (3:7ff), and the 
warning is repeated here. The Israelites in the wilderness did not 
escape judgment when they disregarded the voice of God that 
thundered from Sinai. But if it was from an earthly hill that God 
proclaimed the statutes which formed the basis of the old covenant, 
it is from the heavenly Zion, from His unseen throne, that He speaks 
in the gospel. The 'how much more' argument of Chs. 2:2f and 
10:29 is pressed home again: to disobey the gospel incurs judg¬ 
ment more certain and terrible even than that incurred by dis¬ 
obedience to the law" (Bruce 1964, 381-382). 

The word translated "escape" - exephugon - is the exact word that 
first occurs in 2:3, which see for comments. And the ones he is re¬ 
ferring to are the people of the Exodus (4:3). However, as Robertson 
notes,"our chance to escape is far less" (1932, 441). After all, this 
is God speaking through His Son (1:2). 

"We enjoy privileges of incalculable value, in having the Christian 
revelation, - of incalculable value, when we contrast our circum¬ 
stances with the Jews under the law, and still more when we con¬ 
trast them with those of the heathen nations. But if we 'refuse Him 
who speaks,' we will have reason to envy throughout eternity the 
comparatively tolerable doom of the disobedient Jew and the wicked 
heathen. 'How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation'" 
(Brown 1862, 660). 

God is continually speaking through His Word. So, "if we begin by 
excusing,' we may easily end by definite 'turning away.' We com¬ 
mence by 'deprecating,' and we finish by 'departing'" (Thomas 
1944, 168). 

v. 26 - hou he phone ten gen esaleusen tote, nun de epeggeltai 
legon, Eti hapax ego seiso ou monon ten gen alia kai ton ouranon 
("whose voice shook the earth then, but now He has promised 
saying, Yet once more I Myself shall shake not only the earth but 
also the heaven") 

Only the earth was shaken with the giving of the law at Mt. Sinai, 
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but with the conning of God in the flesh, both heaven and earth 
are shaken. That is, "the gospel is more glorious; and therefore 
the gospel is with more diligence and reverence to be heard" 

(Gouge 1867, 252). 

So, "the contrast is between the human voice of Moses, who 
was the divinely instructed messenger of God on earth, and 
the very voice of God himself, speaking in the blood of Jesus 
as the final sacrifice for sin" (Trentham 1972, 91). 

The author "shows not only what God now has promised, but 
what he is doing. A promise intended to excite the hope of the 
saints [and] therefore this passage contains an admonition 
entirely evangelical" (Bengel 1864, 683). 

This quotation from Hag. 2:6 indicates that "the kingdoms of 
the world, all that is purely temporal, will then be convulsed 
and buried in ruins; while the spiritual kingdom of Christ will 
stand unshaken" (Kendrick 1890, 178). Cp. 2 Pt. 3:10-12. 

v. 27 - to de Heti hapax deloi [ten] ton soleuomenon metathesin 
hos pepoiemenon, hino meine to me saleuomena ("And this Yet 
once more [signals] the removing of what is being shaken, in or¬ 
der that what may not be shaken may remain") 

The word hopox ("once and for all") is a term of intense finality. 

In other words, "things temporal must give place to things eter¬ 
nal; else he could not have argued that the final 'shaking' was 
to be equivalent to a removal or destruction of the heavens and 
the earth" (Dods 1911, 374). Everything in the old covenant and 
all the present impressive earthly things will not last. It will be a 
a matter of entire destruction, of a very great change. However, 

"it is but the removal of what was never anything better than 
necessary preparaion - everything in the new covenant is solid. We 
have not the emblem of Divinity, but God Himself; not a typical 
expiation, but a real atonement; not bodily purifications, but spiritual 
holiness; all is spiritual, all is real, all is permanent" (Brown 1862, 
664). Without faith in Jesus Christ, one cannot be "introduced into 
this new and better world, and be made participants of its high and 
holy blessings" (Ibid.). Cp. 2 Pt. 3:10-12. 
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v. 28 - Dio bosileion osoleuton parolombonontes echomen chorin, 
di' hes lotreuomen euarestos to theo meta eulabeios kai deous 
(Wherefore, since we are receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
shaken, let us be grateful, whereby we may serve God acceptably 
with reverence and awe") 

The word basileian ("kingdom") occurs only here in Hebrews and 
1:8 of prophetic fulfillment in the Son of God. The word refers to 
the reign or rule of God/Son of God, for "the basileia of Jesus Christ 
is also the bosileio of God... a reign which comes down by divine 
intervention" (Schmidt 1964, 381-382). 

echomen charin ("let us be grateful") - This is the second hortatory 
subjunctive in this chapter (v. 1) and, like the first, is an urgent appeal 
or exhortation to keep on pursing the disciplined endurance that is 
necessary if progress in the faith is to occur. Here, that discipline or 
endurance is specifically tied to or linked with choris ("grace, grati¬ 
tude; expression of kindness or favor; a special manifestation of the 
divine presence"). 

"Why thankfulness should be the standing order for them, the writer 
explains in di' hes ktl; it is the one acceptable latreuein (9:14), or, 
as he puts it afterwards (13:15), the real sacrifice of Christians" 
(Moffatt 1924, 222). 

The importance of service is indicated in Hebrews by the use of the 
verb latreuo ("serve") in 8:5; 9:9, 14; 10:2; 13:10) and the noun 
latreia ("service") in 9:1, 6. It is only here, however, that service is 
linked with charin. So, here, the only service which is acceptable to 
God is that which is bathed in gratitude and manifested through a 
spirit of eulabeias ("reverence") and deous ("awe"). Gratitude, on the 
part of humans, is an essential part of grace, from the heart of God. 
Hence the inseparable interconnections within this word charin. It 
is only in this way that we serve God in an acceptable way. 

Also, this charin "is the grace of responsibility and opportunity by 
which to serve God in his world-mission" (Hobbs 1971,131). 

Indeed, this spirit of grace/gratitude as an integral part of acceptable 
worship and service must also be offered "with a due sense of the 
majesty and holiness of the God with whom we have to do: not only 
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thankfulness, but reverence and awe must mark His people's ap¬ 
proach to Him (Bruce 1964, 384). Privileges of service must not be 
viewed with thanklessness or ingratitude. 

v. 29 - kai gar ho theos hemon pur katavaliskon ("For our God is a 
consuming fire") 

God's "anger burns against those who reject these privileges" (Vin¬ 
cent 1887, 560). "He will either consume sin in us or He will con¬ 
sume us in our sin" (Taylor 1967, 169). 

Barclay says that in Deut 4:24, "Moses is telling the people that they 
must never break their agreement with God and relapse into 
idolatry. For he is a jealous God. They must worship him alone or 
they will find him a consuming fire. It is as if the writer to the 
Hebrews was saying: 'There is a choice before you. Remain stead¬ 
fastly true to God, and in the day when the universe is shaken into 
destruction your relationship with him will stand safe and secure. Be 
false to him and that very God who might have been your salvation 
will be to you a consuming fire of destruction.' It is a grim thought; 
but in it there is the eternal truth that, if a man is true to God, he 
gains everything and, if he is untrue to God, he loses everything. In 
time and in eternity nothing really matters save loyalty to God" 
(1955, 189). 

He who descended on Mount Sinai in fire and spoke to His people 
from the midst of that fire, still consumes in the white heat of His 
purity everything that is unworthy of Himself" (Bruce 1964, 384). 

Fire is "both a symbol of divine judgment and also (as here) of 
the divine character of holiness" (Thomas 1944,171). "The Lord's 
nature has not changed: he is still a consuming fire against evil" 
(Barmby 1950, 363). And that evil, as reflected in the frequent 
references to the people of God in the willderness wanderings, 
often falls of the umbrella of discarded opportunities of service. 
Consuming fire indicates "the holiness and purity of God's 
nature, with his severity and vindictive justice; His jealousy, 
with reference to his worship" (Owen 1812, 399), or as the 
word latreuomen conveys: worship in the sense of service and 
dutifulness. 
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In light of the grace and blessings of God which are so vast and 
so infinite, and judgment so fierce, certain, and fiery - how can 
the readers today "waver or hesitate" (Lenski 1966, 467)? 

In light of the service aspect of salvation embedded in holiness 
or sanctification, any churches or individual Christians who ignore 
the call of God to His worldwide mission of outreach in evangelism 
and ministry should not deceive themselves. Opportunities of ser¬ 
vice may come and/or go in a flash. It is not wise to spurn His call 
and make trivial excuses for chronic engagement in mere self-con¬ 
gratulatory religious practices, which are nothing more than a cover 
for vacating the reality of God "by a yawn of familiarity" (McCul¬ 
lough 1995,13). 

It has been said that if you play with fire you get burned. While God 
is a God of love, grace, mercy, and compassion, He is also a God of 
anger, wrath, and vengeance. So, salvation's call to service should 
not be viewed with a blink or a wink. It is a call which, within itself, 
is a form of trial or testing: the NT accounts in Acts and subsequent 
Christian history reveal that such service is not necessarily a rosy 
path without thorns. Many who begin such service vacate that ser¬ 
vice when pains override the pleasures. 

So, "those who turn a deaf ear to God's call to a world-mission 
should beware. 'For our God is a consuming fire' (v. 29; cf. 10:31). 

"He burns up that which cannot stand the trial by fire" (Hobbs 1971, 
132). 

As part of carrying out God's worldwide partnership of outreach in evange¬ 
lism and missions, it was necessary that God's people be bound together in 
cluster groups known as koinonia ("fellowship, close mutual relationship; 
sharing in, partnership, participation" - - the verb form of this word is 
koinoneo or "share, take part, participate" in 13:16). Plus, in order that such 
partnership reflects the nature of the One Who initiated that partnership, 
there are certain matters of practical conduct to adopt and follow. So, in 
this closing chapter, those practicalites in the faith are demonstrated not 
only by particular, specific, or concrete behaviors about love, hospitality, 
sympathy for others, marriage, and money, but also about how to respond 
to their former and present leaders. 
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This chapter expands and/or illustrates the element of love mentioned in 10:24. 

B. Practicalities in the Faith (13:1-19) 

1. Living (13:1-6) 

a. Love (13:1) 

7 H Philadelphia meneto ("Brotherly love must continue") 
The word Philadelphia is composed of two other words: 
philia ("friendship love" - and occurs in the NT only in 
Ja. 4:4; the verb form, phileo, occurs in Mt. 6:5; 10:37 
(twice); 23:6; 26:48; Mk. 14:44; Lk. 20:46; 22:47; Jn. 5: 

20; 11:3, 36; 12:25; 15:19; 16:27 (twice); 20:2; 21:15, 

16, 17 (three); 1 Co. 16:22; Ti. 3:15; Re. 3:19; 22:15), and 
adelphos ("brother" - more than 340 times). As 
may be clearly seen, this word is transliterated into 
English as Philadelphia. 

This is a social overflow of agape ("the godly kind of 
love" mentioned in 6:10 and 10:24). Just as God's kind 
of love continues at all cost, so, the same is true of this 
kind of love = it must continue also. "Whatever else is 
lost or gained, this kind of love must be 'at home' among 
them" (Taylor 1967,170). It denotes conscious and de¬ 
liberate efforts toward meeting the needs of fellow- 
members of the body of Christ. "The concept of be¬ 
lievers as united in a close spiritual family lays the foun¬ 
dation for practical exhortations to meet the needs of 
those in the family. Believers must live out love practi¬ 
cally as an ever-present, foundational dynamic within 
the community" (Guthrie 1998, 435). 

b. Hospitality (13:2) 

tes philozenias me epilanthanesthe, dia tautes gar 
elathon tines xenisantes aggelous ("Do not neglect 
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hospitality, for by it some entertained angels without 
knowing it") 

The word philozenias is, by simple sight, connected 
with the word Philadelphia. "The primary reference 
here in tines is to Abraham and Sarah (Gen. 18:Iff) 
but the point of the counsel would be caught 
readily by readers familiar with the Greek and Ro¬ 
man legends of divine visitants being entertained 
unawares by hospitable people" (Moffatt 1924, 

224). A word of caution is advisable: "This does not 
require that we treat every passing tramp as an 
honored guest, but it does mean that there are un- 
pected and hidden rewards in a generous spirit of 
hospitality, which extends to outsiders as well as in¬ 
siders. Our kindness may not uncover any angels, but 
may contribute to the making of saints" (Taylor 1967, 
170). So, there is always - at least, potentially - the 
matter that unknown and unexpected people who 
cross our pathways may "prove to be true messengers 
of God to [us], bringing a greater blessing than they 
receive" (Bruce 1964, 391). 

Sympathy for Others (13:3) 

mimneskesthe ton desmion hos sundedemenoi, 
ton kakouchoumenon hos kai autoi ontes en somati 
("Remember the prisoners as being bound with them, 
those being ill-treated as being yourselves also in the 
body") 

The word mimneskesthe ("Remember, keep in mind, be 
concerned about") occurs in the NT only here and 2:6. 
Here, it is a present tense, imperative mode, middle 
voice, and the charge "to keep in mind those who were 
suffering adversity because they themselves were still 
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in the body and so liable to the same afflictions" (Tho¬ 
mas 1944, 173-174). The implication is that even "we 
may experience the same sufferings for the same cause" 
(Kendrickl890, 181; Robertson 1932, 444). The term "in¬ 
cludes total dedication to God, concern for the brethren, 
and true self-judgment; it carries with it the thinking in 
terms of salvation history and the community which the 
whole of scripture demands" (Michel 1967, 678). 

How common is it in the history of the Christian church 
that the koinonia (“fellowship”) mentioned in the above 
paragraph, preceding the exposition of this section, is 
alive and well? How often do fellow-Christians abide un¬ 
der Paul’s umbrella in 1 Cor. 12 about the connected¬ 
ness of one member of the body to all others? 

What a major difference would exist in the minds of 
insiders/other Christians, and in the minds of outsiders/ 
non-Christians, if this were consistently practiced! 

d. Marriage (13:4) 

Timios ho gamos en posin koi he koite amiontos, 
pornous gar kai moichous krivei ho theos ("Marriage 
[is] honorable in all, and the bed [is] undefiled, for God 
shall judge fornicators and adulterers") 

If held in its God-given perspective or design, marriage 
is "a preventative against vice" (Dods 1911, 376). The 
word is used metaphorically to denote "held in honor, 
esteemed, especially dear" (Thayerl901, 624) or "re¬ 
spected" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 825). The word ap¬ 
pears here only in Hebrews, but is used with various 
meanings elsewhere in the NT: Ac. 5:34; 20:24; 1 Co. 
3:12; Ja. 5:7; 1 Pt. 1:7, 19; Re. 17:4; 18:12 (twice), 16; 
21:11, 19. 

en pansin ("in all") means "in all respects or circum¬ 
stances" (Hobbs 1971, 134). After all, "there are many 
points in which marriage is to be honoured besides the 
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avoidance of illicit connections" (Vincent 1887, 562). 
he koite ("the bed, marital relationships") is "a euphe¬ 
mistic term for sexual intercourse, here between the 
married" (Moffatt 1924, 227). This Greek word, trans¬ 
literated into English, is our word coitus. So, the mar¬ 
riage "union is divinely ordained, and its sacred pre¬ 
cincts must not be polluted by the intrusion of a 
third party, of either sex" (Bruce 1964, 392). 

The term omiontos ("undefiled") first appears in He¬ 
brews in 7:26, and is found elsewhere in the NT only 
in Ja. 1:27 and 1 Pt. 1:4. Here it denotes "purity from 
sexual transgression" (Hauck 1967, 647). 

And the two sexual transgressions here noted are : 
pornous ("fornicators") - This word "covers a wide 
range of sexual irregularities, including unions within 
boundaries prohibited by law" (Bruce 1964, 392). It 
first appeared in 12:16 and occurs elsewhere in the NT: 
1 Co. 5:9, 10, 11; Ep. 5:5; 1 Ti. 1:10; Re. 21:8; 22:15. 
moichous ("adulterers") denotes "unfaithfulness by 
either party to the marriage vow" (Ibid.). This word 
appears only three other times in the NT: Lk. 18:11; 

1 Co. 6:9; Ja. 4:4. 

Moffatt differentiates as follows: "In the former case 
the main reference is to the breach of another per¬ 
son's marriage; in the latter, the predominating idea 
is treachery to one's own marriage" (1924, 227). 
Marriage, as so arranged by God, is to be pure and its 
interactions with one another are to be strictly respect¬ 
ed and mutually observed, "but the unbridled indul¬ 
gence of that principle of our nature which makes mar¬ 
riage a wise and benevolent institution is in a very high 
degree displeasing to God, and will draw down tokens 
of His righteous displeasure" (Brown 1862, 679). And 
"for those so involved in dishonoring marriage and 
defiling the marriage bed, the judgment of God awaits" 
(Guthrie 1998, 437). 
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Indeed, God will judge: "He especially punishes those, 
whom man does not punish. At that greatest of all days, 
what deeds, think of it, will be revealed! Then indeed ex¬ 
ecrable crimes will cease to be regarded as a mark of 
polished manners" (Bengel 1864, 686). 

Money (13:5-6) 

v. 5 -Aphilarguros ho tropos, arkoumenoi tois parousin. 
autos gar eireken, Ou me se ano oud' ou me se 
egkatalipo, ("Not greedy for money [is] the way 
of life, you yourselves being satisfied [with] the 
present things, for He Himself says, Never will I 
not uphold you , neither will I ever desert you") 

'Aphilarguros occurs only here and in 1 Ti. 3:3 . 

The first letter in the word is an alpha privative 
which negates its meaning so that "without love 
of money" is the unmistakable thrust of this word: 
non-money-loving! "The precepts of v. 4 lead on to 
a warning against love of money" (Dods 1911, 376). 
Indeed, "greed of gain and sexual impurity are of¬ 
ten joined in life, for one aids and abets the other. 

The possession of wealth often opens opportunity 
for sensual indulgence which otherwise might not 
be present" (Trentham 1972, 93). 

In 1 Ti. 6:10, Paul noted that "the love of money is 
a root for all sorts of evil." In 1 Co. 5:10f, he also 
combined greediness [for money, etc.] with im¬ 
morality. 

The next word indicates that the warning here is 
not directed to any single episode of pursuing 
money for legitimate needs, but as a lifestyle, 
without which one concludes that life would be 
meaningless. 

ho tropos means "way or manner of life; turn or di¬ 
rection" (Vincent 1887, 562). That is, the direction 
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of one's life is fed or fueled by a relentless, never- 
tiring, unrestrained lust and thrust for money - more 
and more and more! 

Again, the idea here is not that money in and of itself is 
evil and should not be acquired. Rather, it means "a 
love of money for its own sake and for personal ad¬ 
vantage in this life" (Archer 1957,101) without re¬ 
gard for God, a sense of indebtedness to Him, and 
no plans for that greedy gain to be employed in His 
service. Indeed, "the chief pang which pierces the heart 
of the lover of money is gnawing anxiety. The greedy 
man can never be a happy man" (Bruce 1964, 393-394). 
The words of Chadwick will find no soft landing or 
welcome for those who violate this warning: "So then 
the craving for material resources which is at the root 
of mammon worship is really distrust of Him. Desire for 
what is not given us is a revolt against His decision Who 
knows what we truly need, and has promised it" (1911, 
217). 

Archer's words also more than appropriate: "The true 
believer regards whatever God sends him in answer to 
prayer as quiet sufficient for his needs, and therefore he 
is cheerfully content with whatever he has, so far as 
material necessities are concerned. Failure to be content 
and to trust in God's material provision amounts to a 
denial of what the Scripture says about God's faithful¬ 
ness - which is tantamount to blasphemy" (1957, 101). 
So, the design of God, the author declares, is to be con¬ 
tented or satisfied with what we presently have in our 
lives. This contentment is especially to be valued in light 
of the Supervisor's promise of His superlative presence. 
The verb eireken ("He said") is in the perfect tense, indi¬ 
cating an on-going state of being or completion. In other 
words, what He then said still stands in any and every 
moment since then. 

Ou me se ano oud' ou me se egkatalipo ("Never shall I 
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not uphold you, neither shall I ever desert you") 

Both ano and egkatalipo are 1 st Aorist or point action 
verbs in the subjunctive mood. But "the Aorist Subjun- 
tive is used with ou me in the sense of an emphatic 
Future Indicative" (Burton 1900, 78, 186), thus the fu¬ 
ture "shall." This quote from Dt. 31:6, 8, is anchored in 
Gen. 28:15. 

The verb ano means "stop, cease, desert, let go, fail." 
Thayer (1901, 47) also adds, "send back, give up, not 
uphold, let sink." The promise, then, means God will 
never send back His presence away from one of His own, 
or not uphold one, or ever let go, or let one sink in the 
pits of despair and desperation. If one of His own ex¬ 
periences any sensation that God has done or will let 
go, it is a false conclusion to reach. 

[This word appears elsewhere in the NT in Ac. 16:20; 
27:40; Ep. 6:9.] 

The verb egkatalipo means "to abandon, forsake, leave, 
leave behind, neglect, desert." Thayer (1901,166) adds, 
"leave in the straights, leave helpless." 

[This word appears elsewhere in the NT in Mt. 27:46; 

Mk. 15:34; Ac. 2:29; Ro. 9:29; 2 Co. 4:9; 2 Ti. 4:10, 16; 

He. 10:25.] 

Yes, the promise of God's superlative presence "is better 
than any bond or note on any bank, financial institution, 
or most stable government, for all these may have to re¬ 
pudiate their bond; God never does so" (Lenski 1966, 
474). 

v. 6 - hoste tharrountas hemas legein, 

Kurios emoi boethos, [kai] ou phobethesomai, 
tipoiesei moi anthropos? ("so that we are full of cou¬ 
rage to say, The Lord [is] my helper, I shall not be afraid, 
what shall man to do me?") 

The word hoste indicates how "to make a good use of 
the fore-named promise" (Gouge 1867, 306). In other 
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words, as a result of God's promised presence, we be¬ 
come so full of courage in our hearts that our mouths 
cannot help but speak joyfully of reliance upon God 
and His surety as expressed in His own words from 
Ps. 118:6. [This word tharrountas ("being full of cou¬ 
rage" is found only here in Hebrews but elsewhere in 
2 Co. 5:6, 8; 7:16; 10:1, 2]. So, for any Jews among the 
original congregation reading this writing, this and the 
multiple other uses of OT scripture in Hebrews would 
be eye-opening as to its significance and contemporary 
relevance - then and now. 

There is not anything which another human being can 
do to God's people which would void the promise of His 
presence, and the courage such assurance plays in one's 
faith in and faithfulness to God. So, why would anyone 
consciously refuse to actively engage in God's worldwide 
mission of outreach and evangelism! Persecution may 
result from such efforts, but what is that in comparison 
to the consequences of failing to do so? After all, "the 
central testimony of a Christian's whole life is that God 
is his Redeemer" (Archer 1957,101). Mere man does 
not have and cannot engage in any tortures which will 
abrogate this essential element of the Christian faith. 
Therefore, these words of scripture are sufficient in 
indicating "the sufficiency of God for us in all respects, 
and reminding the readers of God as a helper against 
the violence of man, [and] prepares the way for the 
mention of those Christian leaders who have attested 
their fidelity by a violent death" (Kendrick 1890, 182) 
after a faithful life of sacrificial service. Truly, "the cited 
passages have to do with someone who had a service 
to perform for God" (Hobbs 1971, 135). How can any¬ 
one else do otherwise!? 

2. Leaders (13:7-19) 
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Remember Former and Present Leaders on Earth (13:7) 

NT scholars differ as to whether reference here is to 
former or present church leaders, so, to play it safely, 
this subheading includes both. Brief comments relative 
to this disagreement will be noted in the verse analysis 
itself. 

Mnemoneuete ton hegoumenon humon, oitines 
eloleson humin ton logon theou, hon anotheorountes 
ten ekbasin tes onostrophes mimeisthe ten pistin 
("You must keep on remembering those who led you, 
who spoke the Word of God to you, [and] while reflect¬ 
ing upon the outcome of their way of life, imitate their 
faith") 

The verb mnemoneuete is a present tense, imperative 
which calls for continuously focusing their minds upon 
their leaders; thinking of them, in the sense of "observ¬ 
ing their exhortations" (Vincent 1887, 564). It is the "du¬ 
ty of the community to [so] remember its preachers, 
leaders and teachers" (Michel 1967, 682). 

The verb hegoumenon ("those leading you") is a present 
tense participle which ordinarily would refer to those 
who are currently in the mode of leadership. It may, 
however, be used as an Aoristic Present which "is used 
to convey this idea with reference to past time. The 
aoristic present sets forth an event as now occurring" 
(Dana and Manteyn. 927 , 184 ). Those who favor this are: 
Barmby 1950, 394 ("departed chiefs"); Moffatt 1924, 

230 ("they who had founded the church by their authori¬ 
tative preaching and laid down their lives as martyrs"); 
Bruce 1964, 395 ("those who led them in earlier days 
but have now completed their service"); Vincent 1887, 
564 ("which had not have the rule"); Westcott 1892, 

434 ("they had the rule and have now passed away"); 
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Hughes 1977, 569 ("had"); Bengel 1864, 686 ("who had 
died a little before, or were soon to die"); Dods 1911, 
376 ("former leaders"), Lenski 1966, 476 ("now dead 
and gone"); Robertson 1932, 446 ("founders of their 
church"); Owen 1812, 425-426 ("had"); Hobbs 1972, 

136 ("the ones leading from time to time as former 
leaders"). 

The fact that reference is to former leaders is also 
strengthened by the fact that the verb elaleson ("who 
spoke the Word of God to you") is an Aorist or point- 
action word. For many, this "is understood as a techni¬ 
cal reference to the preaching of the gospel in the 
founding of the church" (Guthrie 1998, 438). 
Furthermore, the word ekbasin ("outcome") - which 
occurs twice in the NT: here and 1 Co. 10:13 - could 
refer to the present result, which the godly living of 
those in the past, was still having upon the readers, or, 
the godly living of the present leaders. Either seems to 
make complete sense, whichever way one looks at it. 

So, whether past or present leaders, the command here 
is to mimeisthe ten pistin ("imitate their faith"). This 
verb mimeisthe occurs only four times in the NT; 2 Th. 
3:7, 9; 3 Jo. 11; and here. It is a present tense verb thus 
indicating continuously imitating the faith of the leaders. 
Here, however, there is a unique twist to the meaning 
of the word. "What makes faith exemplary in this case 
is that it is maintained even in death. Faith is here not 
just the content of faith; it is the attitude. For faith is 
not a human virtue. It is a being gripped by Jesus Christ. 
Hence mimeisthoi embraces, not just striving to live up 
to the example, but necessarily and by no means finally 
a willingness to take the same way of faith. Imitation 
does not imply surrender of individuality. It is a sum¬ 
mons to keep the faith in one's own life and death" 
(Michaelis 1967, 666). 
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b. Reality of Consistent Leader in Heaven (13:8) 

7 esous Christos echthes kai semeron ho autos kai 
eis tous aionas ("Jesus Christ the same yesterday 
and today and forever") 

After listing the examples of faith in the OT in ch. 11, 
12:2 says to focus on the Pioneer and Perfecter of 
faith: Jesus. Here, the idea seems to likewise be fol¬ 
lowed. After the command to imitate the church 
leaders, the move now is to elevate the focus, once 
again, on Jesus Himself. After all, none of the OT ex¬ 
amples of faith in ch. 11 were perfect, as was Jesus. 

And the church leaders were not perfect either, so, 
elevate your attention to the One who was/is: Jesus. 
Also, "while human leaders come and go, the Chris- 
tain's true leader remains" (Trentham, 1972, 94). 

This idea of His Superiority, or permanent preemi¬ 
nence, is meant to bolster their courage even more. 

The words "yesterday, today, and forever" do not 
refer to various periods of time in His life but to His 
"unchangeableness" (Davidson 1882, 253) or "immut¬ 
ability" (Guthrie 1998, 439). 

"Man's love sometimes wearies, Christ's never; man's 
basket may be emptied, Christ's is fuller after the dis¬ 
tribution than it was before. This fountain can never 
run dry" (Maclaren 1904, 288). 

Furthermore, in contrast to those who had died and still 
were dead. He also died but is now alive again, reigning 
at the right hand of the throne of God (12:2), and 
serving as our eternal mediator (12:24) and Perfect 
High Priest in a Perfect Priesthood (4:14-10:18). 

The poem by H. F. Lyte fits so well here: 

" Whate'er may change, in Him no change is seen, 

A glorious sun, that wanes not, nor declines; 
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Above the clouds and storms He walks serene, 

And on His people's inward darkness shines. 

All may depart -1 fret not nor repine, 

While I my Saviour's am, while He is mine. 

He stays me falling; lifts me up when down; 

Reclaims me wandering; guards from every foe; 

Plants on my worthless brow the victor's crown, 

Which in return before His feet I throw, 

Grieved that I cannot better grace His shrine 
Who deigns to own me His, as He is mine. 

While here, alas! I know but half His love, 

But half discern Him, and but half adore; 

But when I meet Him in the realm above, 

I hope to love Him better, praise Him more, 

And feel, and tell, amid the choir divine, 

How fully I am His, and He is mine" (Hastings 1914, 489) 

Resist Teachings Against Former & Present Leaders 
(13:9-17) 

v. 9 - didachais poikilais kai xenais me parapheresthe; 
kalon gar chariti bebaiousthai ten kardian, ou bromasin 
en hois ouk ophelethesan hoi peripatountes ("Do not be 
carried away by variously colored and strange teachings; 
for it is good for the heart to be strengthened by grace, 
not by foods which have not been profitable to those 
who make them a way of life") 

The word parapheresthe with me is a prohibitive com¬ 
mand/imperative ("Do not be carried away") in relation 
to "variously colored and strange teachings." [This word 
is used three other times in the NT: Mk. 14:36 and Lk. 
22:42 concerning Jesus' directive about His desire that 
the cup of death be taken away fom Him; and Jude 12 
about false teachers/teachings, as here.] 
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The word poikilais ("many colored/flavored, various 
kinds of, all kinds of, diverse" - elsewhere in the NT: 

Mt. 4:24; Mk. 1:34; Lk. 4:40; 2 Ti. 3:6; Ti. 3:3; He. 2:4; 

Ja. 1:2; 1 Pt. 1:6; 4:10), and alongside xenois ("strange, 
foreign, unusual" - elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 25:35, 38, 
43, 44; 27:7; Ac.7:18, 21; Ro. 16:23; Ep. 2:12, 19; He. 
11:13; 1 Pt. 4:12; 3 Jo. 5) collectively reflect the sheer 
harmful gravity of teachings which went against those of 
their former and present leaders. 

This resistance to false teachings by those whose way of 
life was embedded in ceremonial rules about food is to 
be accompanied by a reception of true teachings about 
divine grace. In other words, do not be swept off your 
feet by outlandish communications regarding the spiri¬ 
tual value of what and how you eat. Paul declared this 
in Ro. 14:17;1 Co. 8:8; cp. He. 9:10. The means by which 
one's siritual life (i.e., karidan - "heart") is fed and 
flourishes is God's grace and sound teachings about it. 

As Bruce notes, "rules about food, imposed by external 
authority, have never helped people to maintain a closer 
walk with God ... [and] which Christianity has rendered 
null and void" (1964, 398). 

Rather than food which only nourishes us physically, 
true spiritual stability "must come from a spiritual, di¬ 
vine influence. Our strength must come from without. 
And 'grace' is the free outflow of divine love for the 
quickening and support of man (c. ii. 9), though, in one 
sense, man finds it (c. iv. 16)" (Westcott 1892, 436). 

So, as Moffatt so wisely arranges things, "true insight 
into the significance of Jesus, such as he has been try¬ 
ing to bring out in what he has written, such as their 
earlier leaders themselves had conveyed in their own 
way, would reveal the superfluousness and irrelevance 
of their didachais” (1924, 234). 

v. 10 - echomen thusiasterion ex hou phagein ouk 
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echousin exousian hoi te skene lotreuontes ("We have 
an altar from which those serving in the tabernacle 
have no right or authority to eat") 

"The position of echomen and the absence of the per¬ 
sonal pronoun [we] indicate that the statement pre¬ 
sents a contrast to some supposed deficiency. Chris- 
tains, as such, so it appears to have been urged, are 
in a position of disadvantage: they have not something 
others have" (Westcott 1892, 437). The author, there¬ 
fore, rebuffs such a sentiment with the verb: echomen 
("we have") thusiosterion ("an altar") of sacrifice which 
those in the Hebrew or Jewish mode of thinking about 
sacrifices would not to partake. After all, their position 
on sacrifice was that of an earthly tabernacle and animal 
sacrifices - not the single, superior sacrifice of Jesus. 
Obviously, part of the false teachings was that these 
"Christians had neither priesthood nor altar, neither 
sacrifice nor sanctuary" (Bruce 1964, 400). Again, the 
author strangles that thread of twisted thinking with 
the verb: "we have." 

Plus, the Christian altar is superior to the Jewish one 
for it was/is "the sacrifice of Christ, the benefits of 
which were eternally accessible and perpetually avail¬ 
able by faith" (Ibid., 401). 

v. 11 - hon gar eispheretai zoon to haima peri 
hamartias eis ta hagia dia tou archiereos, touton 
ta somata katakaietai exo tes paremboles ("For the 
blood of those animals is brought by the high priest into 
the holy place for sin, the bodies being burned outside 
of the camp") 

According to Lev.16:27, on the day of Atonement, "the 
blood of both the sacrifices was carried into the Holy of 
Holies. Not there, but in the Holy Place, the blood of the 
sin-offerings, whethere for a priest or for the assembly, 
was presented. Of the flesh of all such offerings the 
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priest was forbidden to partake, all were most carefully 
and thoroughly consumed by fire" (Chadwick 1911, 221). 
Without the need for detailed analysis of these words, 
the author is simply stating that when OT sacrifices were 
offered, "nothing was eaten by anyone. There was a 
complete removal. The main function which the animal 
represented in this was absolute separation from the 
sin - both its guilt and its presence" (Taylor 1967, 174). 
The stage is thus set for pivoting to the main stance 
within this writing of Hebrews: 

v. 12 - dio koi 'lesous, hi no hagiase dio tou idiou 
hoimotos ton loon, exo tes pules epothen ("Therefore, 
Jesus also, in order that Me may sanctify the people 
through His own blood, suffered outside the gate") 

The inferential conjunction dio indicates that the author 
now draws a parallel between the OT rituals and the 
supreme sacrifice by Jesus (9:11-10:18). However, the 
parallel is not exact. After all, the body of Jesus was not 
burned, as was the case with OT sacrificial animal vic¬ 
tims. In the OT mindset, "the body plays no part in the 
atoning act, and has in fact no significance after the 
blood has been drained from it" (Dods 1911, 378). In 
light of 10:5, however, it was the body itself which was 
prepared and offered in totality as the supreme, ulti¬ 
mate sacrifice for sin, whereby He hagiose ("sanctified, 
set apart for God") the people. 

Plus, "Christ entered the heavenly sanctuary [in a body] 
'with His own blood' after He had suffered 'outside the 
gate'" (Barmby 1950, 395). 

In the ancient world at this time, all capital punishments, 
like crucifixion, took place on the outside of a city. It was 
simply common practice. The author regards this fact as 
a matter of intense significance and "rich in symbolism 
... all such sensuous ideas as those implied in sacrificial 
meals mix up our religion with the very world from 
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which we ought, after Jesus, to be withdrawing" (Mof- 
fatt 1924, 235). 

In light of what has just been said about these contrast¬ 
ing sacrifices, and the superiority of that of Jesus, "the 
cost of appropriating holiness can be no less than the 
cost of providing it" (Taylor 1967,175). Sanctification 
"includes the complete renovation of the worshiper, 
a cleansing which establishes in him the substance of 
the new covenant" (Ibid). 

This is a blistering blast against religious fadisms, re¬ 
gardless of geographical locations or cultural contours 
which suck the very life out of biblical Christianity. 

There are many shapes, sizes, and forms of religion 
which masquerade as genuine spirituality. However, 
when the masks are removed and the pulsebeat of 
those wearing the masks are detected, the pseudo 
guises inevitably become transparent. Fake news 
never stands the test of time. 

This is further illustrated in the next verse where the 
author "makes a broad appeal for an unworldly religi¬ 
ous fellowship, such as is alone in keeping with the 
choris of God in Jesus our Lord" (Moffatt 1924, 235). 

v. 13 - toinun exerchometha pros outon exo tes 
paremboles ton oneidismon autou pherontes ("There¬ 
fore let us go out to Him outside the camp, bearing 
His reproach") 

This inferential particle, toinun ("Therefore, then, for 
that very reason then") occurs in the NT only here and 
Lk. 20:25; 1 Co. 9:26. 

exo tes paremboles ("outside the camp") occurs for the 
third [11:34; 13:11] and final time in Hebrews [cp. Ac. 
21:34, 37; 22:24; 23:10, 16, 32; Re. 20:9], The word tes 
paremboles ("the camp") "denotes ludaism” (Bengel 
1864, 689); that is, "the religion of Judaism, grounded in 
the tabernacle rituals of the old covenant" (Guthrie 
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1998, 440). 


"There is no holiness to be had in the Jerusalem of obso¬ 
lete religious systems, any more than in the Athens of 
human philosophy, or the Rome of human laws. The 
source of holiness is the Cross. To it we must go. There 
comes a time in every Christian's life when he must tear 
himself away from the security of human walls and the 
solace of human comfort and the hope of human temp¬ 
les and abandon himself solely to the cross of Christ. But 
not a cross in the abstract; not unto it, but unto him. The 
Cross without the dying-living Christ is only a sentiment. 
But to Him let us cling, and with Him let us stand (Gal. 
6:14)" (Taylor 1967, 175). 

ton oneidismon outou pherontes ("bearing His re¬ 
proach") 

This reproach is "either the reproach that was cast on 
his person, or the reproach that is cast on ours for his 
sake, see on chap, x, 33; this we bear when we patiently 
undergo it, and are not shaken in our minds, in what we 
suffer by it" (Owen 1812, 445). It indicates that "the only 
decent place for the follower of Christ is beside the 
Cross of Christ with the reproach and the power (Rom. 

8 :If.) in it. This is the great passionate plea of the whole 
Epistle" (Robertson 1932, 449). 

Therefore, "do not shrink from abandoning your old 
associations and being branded as outcasts and traitors 
and robbed of your privileges as Jews [or others]... The 
want of recognition and settlement on earth may there¬ 
fore well be borne" (Dods 1911, 378). Moffatt's addi¬ 
tions deserve attention as well: there are "the material 
interests of the worldly life which must be forsaken if 
the soul is to enjoy the inward vision of God. Such is the 
renunciation which the writer here has in view... Only, 
our author weaves in the characteristic idea of the 
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shame which has to be endured in such an unworldly re¬ 
nunciation" (1924, 236). 

v. 14 - ou gar echomen hode menousan polin alia ten 
mellousan epizetoumen ("For we do not have here a 
permanent city but are seeking the one to come") 

This is "not Jerusalem, representing the transitory dis¬ 
pensation of the Law; but the 'city of the living God,' 
which is eternal" (Barmby 1950, 396). "The writer here 
emphasized what he has previously said, in 11:10, 14- 
16: The final rest for a Christian lies in that city toward 
which we must by faith be always moving" (Trentham 
1972, 96). 

The one to come, of course, is "the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Comp. ch. xi. 10, 13-16" (Vincent 1887, 570). 
v. 15 - di' autou [oun] anapheromen thusian aineseos 
dia pantos to theo, tout' estin karpon cheileon homo- 
logounton to onomati autou ("through Him, therefore, 
let us keep on offering up to God at all times a sacrifice 
of praise, that is the fruit of lips confessing gratitude to 
God") 

di' autou ("through Him") refers to His high priestly 
ministry for "help in time of need" (4:14-16), and to 
"stimulate one another for love and good works in 
joint assemblies" (10:19-25), and now "to constantly 
offer up to God a sacrifice of praise." 

Since homologountos ("confession") takes place in 
one's words, the expression karpon cheileon ("fruit of 
lips") most likely refers to utterances of "gratitude" or 
"thanksgiving" (Moulton and Milligan 1930, 449; Taylor 
1967, 176; Davidson 1882, 256): to onomati autou ("to 
His name") indicates the direction this gratitude or 
thanksgiving is to take. His name stands for the essence 
of His character or being which illicits such a worthy re¬ 
sponse to such a worthy One. This is to be done "in 
faith, despising all the world's reproach" (Bengel 1864, 
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689). 

So, is it accurate and sufficient to say that "there re¬ 
mains no other sacrifice for the Christian to offer, but 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise" (Ebrard 1853, 
373)? The answer is an emphatic NO. For In addition to 
the sacrifice of praise, rooted in gratitude and thanks¬ 
giving, is the sacrifice of "doing good to and sharing with 
others," which the next verse declares. 

v. 16 - tes de eupoiias kai koinonias me epilanthanesthe; 
toiautais gar thusiais euaresteitai ho theos ("And do not 
forget/neglect the doing of good and sharing; for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased") 

The verb epilanthanesthe ("forget, neglect") occurs for 
the third (6:10; 13:2) and final time in Hebrews. [It is 
found elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 16:5; Mk. 8:14; Lk. 12: 

6 ; Phi. 3:13; Ja. 1:24]. It is another command or impera¬ 
tive which is not to be regarded as optional. 

It applies specifically to tes eupoiias ("the doing of 
good"), a word that appears only here in the NT. This 
good is to be directed "to the needy" (Bengel 1864, 

689). 

It also applies specifically to koinonias ("sharing, joint 
participation, fellowship"), a word that appears in He¬ 
brews this one and only time. The verb form of this word 
(koinoneo) also occurs only once in Hebrews: 2:14. 
Another closely connected word which also occurs 
only once in Hebrews is koinonos ("partakers") in 10:33. 
So, taken together, these terms denote ministry to oth¬ 
ers (cp. 6:10; 10:24, 34; 13:1-3). 

Let there be no mistake about it: "Christianity is sacri¬ 
ficial through and through" (Bruce 1964, 407) - by God 
Himself and the people of God. These noted sacrifices 
by the people of God reveal unmistakably that their 
verbal confession of faith would be matched by or 
manifested in their visible service to others. "As God is 
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gracious to them, so must they be gracious to others" 
(Hobbs 1971, 138). 

If anyone wants to know how to please God, the answer 
has just been spelled out in regard to toiautais thusiois 
("such sacrifices, sacrifices such as these, similar or like 
sacrifices"). 

Weymouth translates, "for with sacrifices of that sort 
God is greatly pleased"; Williams translates, "for God 
is highly pleased with just such sacrifices as these"; 
the New English Bible renders it, "for such are the sacri¬ 
fices which God approves"' Conybeare translates, "for 
such are the sacrifices which are acceptable unto God." 

v. 17 - Peithesthe tois hegoumenois humor) kai 
hupeikete, autoi gar agrupnousin huper ton psuchon 
humon hos logon apodosontes, hina meta charas touto 
poiosin kai me stenazontes, alusiteles gar humin touto 
("Obey those leading you and be submissive, [for they 
are keeping watch over your souls as those who shall 
give account], in order that they may do this with joy 
and not grumbling/complaining, for this would be of 
no help or advantage for you") 

The verb peithesthe ("obey") occurs here for the third 
time (2:13; 6:9) in Hebrews, and will occur again in v. 18. 
It carries the idea "'to convince, persuade, follow, obey, 
to trust, to rely on, to be won over by persuasion'" (Bult- 
mannl968, 1, 3, 4). Liddell and Scott add these addi¬ 
tional concepts within the word: "to prevail upon, to 
win over by any fair means; to listen to, to comply with, 
to believe in" (1846, 1137). Groves provides, "submis¬ 
sion, compliance" (1830, 451). So, the obedience here 
commanded is one that entails being persuaded that 
those leading are worthy of willful compliance, based on 
trust in and reliance upon them - not some slavish, re¬ 
sentful, begrudging yieldedness out of fear. 

The verb hegoumenos ("leading, guiding, ruling") is a 
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present tense participle indicating those who are pro¬ 
viding any type of leadership. 

The verb hupeikete is another imperative for "submis¬ 
siveness" to the leaders. This is the only occurrence of 
this word in the NT and means "yield, fig. give way, sub¬ 
mit to someone's authority" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 
846). As to whether or not this was a problem "and 
may have been called for by some deficiency in this 
respect" (Barmby 1950, 397) is not known and per¬ 
haps cannot be known. But whatever the case may 
be, these are "strong words but justified, for the 
logos tou theou ["word of God"] which Christian leaders 
preached meant authoritative standards of life for the 
community (cp. 1 Co 4:17, 21; 14:37 etc.), inspired by 
the Spirit. Insubordination was a temptation at one 
pole, an overbearing temper (1 P 5:3) the temptation 
at the other... He does not threaten penalties for dis¬ 
obedience, rather, he singles out the highminded de¬ 
votion of these leaders as an inducement to the rank 
and file to be submissive" (Moffatt 1924, 239). 

After adding a somewhat parenthetical expression 
about the seriousness of their leadership - [for they 
are keeping watch over your souls as those who shall 
give account] - he then states the purpose (hina) be¬ 
hind these commands: hina charas touto poiosin 
kai me stenazontes ("that they may do this with joy 
and not grumbling/complaining"). 

First, the parenthetical expression refers to their 
present tense activity of agrupnousin ("keeping 
watch"), a word made up two other words: agreo 
("to search") and hupnos ("sleep"), so, to exercise 
watchfulness, even to the point of sleeplessness. 

This word is also found in Mk. 13:33; Lk. 21:36; Ep. 6: 
18). These leaders are exercising such sacrificial and 
conscientious care for the people because they will 
be held accountable [to God and, perhaps, the con- 
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gregation also] for their discharge of the task. So, 
both the congregation and the leaders must recognize 
"their responsibility for the welfare of the flock" (Ro¬ 
bertson 1932, 450). Indeed, "the responsibility associ¬ 
ated with such leadership is weighty" (Guthrie 1998, 
442). 

Second, the purpose is that the leaders may exercise 
their watchfulness with a proper spirit: choros kai me 
stenazontes ("joy not grumbling/complaining"). 

This purpose is also a motive for the obedience of the 
congregation: "obedience and yielding to them will 
make their watching for you to be joyful, not grievous" 
(Davidson 1882, 258). While "disobedience and re¬ 
fractoriness on the part of the church, would tend to 
frustrate all the fruitful labors and watchcare of their 
spiritual overseers" (Kendrick 1890,185). As Guthrie 
so stirringly puts it, "When members of the church fail 
to submit themselves to the leadership, the leaders end 
up working under an emotional burden that gives them 
a life filled with sighs" (Guthrie 1998, 442). 

The result of such failure creates a condition that back¬ 
fires on the ministry of both the leaders and the church 
body: olusiteles gar humin [plural] touto ("for this would 
be of no help or advantage for all of you." 

Indeed, such a condition is 'of no advantage' to the con¬ 
gregation [or the leaders] since ministry is diminished by 
undue emotional stress" (Guthrie 1998, 442). But as is all 
too common among the ranks of the redeemed: "The 
heart of the minister is discouraged; the great Master is 
displeased; the tokens of His favour are withdrawn; 
spiritual barrenness prevails; and the clouds seem, as it 
were, commanded to rain no rain on the unfrutiful 
vineyard" (Brown 1862, 712). 

As is typically seen in congregational conduct, "when 
they [the congregation] groan, you [as leaders] would 
do worse than groan" (Lenski 1966, 491). So, why do we 
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ask why when the answer is already here glaringly given. 

Request for Prayer (13:18-19) 

v. 18 - Proseuchesthe peri hemon peithometha gar 
hoti kalen suneidesin echomen, en pasin kalos thelontes 
anastrephesthai ("All of you must pray for us for we 
are being persuaded that we have an honest/honorable 
conscience, wanting to conduct ourselves honestly in 
all things") 

This request for prayer is a present tense, imperative 
which indicates that such prayer is to be chronic or dura- 
tive, ongoing, and thus a persistent "plea for support" 
(Trentham 1972, 97). So "as we think of great mission¬ 
aries or powerful leaders of the Church at home, and our 
hearts go out to them, our prayers also should go up for 
them to God. The Church is an organism; and if we are 
doubtful of our own function in it, of this at least we 
may be certain, that we can pray" (Chadwick 1911, 225). 
The author's request for prayer is offered with the con¬ 
fidence that prayer will make a difference. "If preachers 
have an obligation to laity, how great also is the obliga¬ 
tion of laity to preachers. For their prayers have power 
to expedite the work of the ministry by making strong 
the hands of the minister" (Taylor 1967,179). 

As noted in 9:9, the word suneidesis ("conscience") 
"embraces the whole man in his relation to God. Hence 
it is possible that suneidesis kale (13:18) is again a 
formula for the Christian life" (Maurer 1971, 918). In 
other words, he wants his readers to know that he has 
a sense of responsibility to them, just as he expects 
from them. The "good conscience" is "probably the 
fruit of a sense of duty done, a responsibility well dis¬ 
charged" (Bruce 1964, 409). 

v. 19 - perissoteros de parakalo touto poiesai, hina 
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tachion apokatastatho humin ("And I encourage all the 
more to do this, in order that I may more quickly be re¬ 
stored to you") 

Here it is as if he asks his readers to "redouble their 
prayers for him" (Ibid.) and the aim of his exhortation 
is that he "may more quickly be restored" to them. 

As to exactly what has prevented this restoration 
sooner is has not and cannot be unquestionably 
determined. So, "on the whole, the allusion is too 
slight and vague to furnish any satisfactory clue, 
either to the author or to the recipients of the Epistle" 
(Kendrick 1890, 186). So, more important than specu¬ 
lating about the roadblock/s is the warm and affec¬ 
tion desire "to be with them personally" (Hobbs 1971, 
139). If more Christians consistently maintained this 
attitude toward one another, our salt would be saltier 
and our light would be brighter! 

C. Prayer for their Faith (13:20-21) 

v. 20 - Ho de theos tes eirenes, ho anagagon ek nekron ton poimena 
ton probaton ton megan en haimati diathekes aioniou, ton kurion 
hemon 'lesoun ("Now the God of peace [the One Who brought up 
from the dead the Great Shepherd of the sheep with the blood of the 
eternal covenant, Jesus our Lord]") 

The phrase ho theos tes eirenes ("the God of peace") occurs six other 
times in the NT: Ro. 15:33; 16:20; 1 Co. 14:33; 2 Co. 13:11; Ph. 4:9; 

1 Th. 5:23. It indicates that God is " the author and giver of peace" 
(Vincent 1887, 573; cp. Robertson 1932, 450). In other words, God is 
the only one "who can make us at peace with ourselves, at peace 
with each other and at peace with himself" (Barclay 1955, 201). 

This term expresses the very character of God in the sense of a God 
of "reconciliation" (Brown 1862, 719). Here it is used in a specific way 
of application: "appropriately so designated with reference to his 
desire that they may be delivered from the turmoil and conflicts of 
false doctrines, and be established in the calm and peaceful faith and 
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doctrines of the gospel" (Kendrick 1890, 186). 

Moffatt suggests it does not refer to any "friction in the community 
but to the conflict with evil in which God secures eirene for his peo¬ 
ple ... the messianic triumph over the hostile powers of evil (cp. 
2:14; 7:2)" (1924, 242). This writer does not see how both ideas 
are not included within this expression. After all, "true peace is 
founded upon holiness; and therefore the sacred writer prays to 
the God of peace, that God who gives peace to his church, and pre¬ 
serves it in it, for those blessings which could best maintain peace" 
(Duncan 1844, 319). 

[This is the fourth occurrence of the word eirene in Hebrews: 7:2; 
11:31; 12:14]. 

And in addition to the God of peace, however it is accurately under¬ 
stood, He is here also described as the God of power: "the One Who 
brought up from the dead the Great Shepherd of the sheep with the 
blood of the eternal covenant, Jesus our Lord." 

As Paul states in Ro. 1:4, Jesus "was declared the Son of God with 
power by the resurrection from the dead, according to the Spirit 
of holiness." This is clearly the thought of the author here. His ex¬ 
panded description of Jesus, however, pivots to His being "the great 
Shepherd of the sheep," to emphasize another aspect of His most 
practical value to His church, "who takes care of it, and feeds it with 
spiritual food, as a shepherd takes care of and feeds his sheep. Who 
saves his people from all dangers, and brings them home safe to 
his heavenly kingdom, as a shepherd protects his flock from every 
beast of prey, and leads them safe to their cotes" (Duncan 1844, 
320). 

This is the only place in Hebrews where the word poimena ("shep¬ 
herd") is applied to Jesus [cp. Jn. 10:11, 14, 16; 1 Pt. 2:25]. 

This is the only place in Hebrews where the word probaton ("sheep") 
is applied to the people of God (cp. Jn. 10:1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 11, 15, 16, 26, 
27; 21:16, 17). 

The phrase en haimati diathekes aioniou ("with/in the blood of the 
eternal covenant") refers to "the Covenant sealed with His life's 
blood; a Covenant eternal because it has fully satisfied all the re- 
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quirements of God's love and holiness and justice, and there will, 
by consequence, be no added requirement necessary either to per¬ 
fect it or to keep it" (Archer 1957, 106). 

So, the old covenant has been displaced, discarded, and forever 
dumped, and the new covenant has been established on the basis 
of the one and only sufficient sacrifice of Jesus. After all, the word 
better is applied to this new covenant in 7:22 and 8:6; to Jesus 
over the angels in 1:4; to hope in 7:19; to possessions in 10:34; 
to a country in 11:16; to resurrection in 11:35; to blood in 12:24. 

This is the 17 th and final occurrence of the word diotheke in Hebrews. 
All these references to this covenant individually and collectively in¬ 
dicated, with finality, that "a better sacrifice has been offered, and 
the new covenant ratified thereby is superior to the older one in 
this respect, among others, that it endures for ever" (Bruce 1964, 
415-416). It is, indeed, sufficient and superior! 

v. 21 - kotortisoi humas en panti ogotho eis to poiesoi to thelemo 
outou, poion en hemin to euoreston enopion autou dio 'iesou 
Christou, ho he doxo eis tous oionos [ton oionon], omen ("equip you 
in every good thing to do His will, working in us what is pleasing in 
His sight through Jesus Christ, to whom [is] the glory forever and 
ever, Amen") 

Now that the parenthetical descriptions of this God of peace are 
concluded, the continuation of the thought begun with the words 
in v. 20, "Now the God peace," continues: "equip you in every good 
thing to do His will." 

The word kotortisoi means "to supply, make complete, or prepare, 
for some task. Bruce adds, to "put into a proper condition" (1964, 
412). It has been used previously in 10:5; 11:3. Or, again, in the 
words of Moulton and Milligan cited earlier in 10:5: "to perfect 
a thing for its full destination or use" (1930, 332). Here, then, the 
aim, goal, or intention is that of "every good thing to do His will." 

So, just as God prepared, equipped His Son with a body to do or 
fulfill His part in God's redemptive purpose (10:5), so it is also the 
declaration of the author that God would equip the readers "to 
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do His will," which in Hebrews refers to their active role as par¬ 
ticipants in God's worldwide outreach ministry of evangelism and 
missions. 

This is what is meant by "doing within us that which is well-pleasing 
before him" (Rotherham); "working in us whatever is pleasing in his 
eyes" (The NT in Basic English); "creating in your lives what is ac¬ 
ceptable" (Moffatt); "make of us what he would have us to be"] 
(The New English Bible); and certainly worldwide outreach efforts 
in evangelism and missions are His will for His people. 

The word doxa ("glory") indicates the manifestation of God's pre¬ 
sence and that what is taking place indicates that He is the initiator 
and enabler of such action/s. In other words, He gets the credit - 
now and always. 

All that is done has one goal and that is for now and after now 
[eis tous aionas ton ainonon) - time and beyond time - God is the 
One to adore and adorn with praises of thanksgiving and worthi¬ 
ness of worship. This expression "is really a superlative which is 
formed by adding the genitive [ton oionon] to the accusative [tous 
oionos], the Greek way of indicating 'eternity'" (Lenski 1966, 497). 
The word omen ("Amen") is a term of affirmation: say it again! 

It indicates that what is said is true and worth repeating. It is often 
translated, "truly, verily, it is so, surely, so be it, may it be fulfilled" 
(Thayer 1901, 32). 

The failure of the wilderness wandering Israelites to so do His will, 
cost them the sanctification aspect of their salvation. To focus ex¬ 
clusively on what God did for people rather than on what He wants 
to do with and through His people has cost many the same price 
which the Israelites paid. 

Personal Greetings and Grace Based on the Faith (13:22-25) 

v. 22 - Parakalo de humas, odelphoi, anechesthe tou logou tes 
parakieseos, kai gar dia bracheon epesteila humin ("But I urge you, 
brothers, give patient attention to the word of encouragement, 
for I have written to you briefly") 

Parakalo ("I urge you") is an exhortation "sweetly used" (Bengel 
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1864, 691), not a command. However, it is a word used to "signify 
both exhortation and consolation, the one constantly including the 
other" (Owen 1812, 469). 

The term adelphoi ("brothers") is a word of endearment meant to 
include not only males but also females. 

The verb anechesthe ("give patient attention") is a present tense, 
imperative indicating the constant maintaining of "enduring, bear¬ 
ing with, putting up with, to hear or listen to willingly" (Arndt and 
Gingrich 1957, 64). This is the only appearance of this word in He¬ 
brews [but also occurs in Mt. 17:17; Mk. 9:19; Lk. 9:41; Ac. 18:14; 

1 Co. 4:12; 2 Co. 11:1, 4, 19, 20; Ep. 4:2; Co. 3:13; 2 Th. 1:4; 2 Ti. 4:3], 
The object of such willingness to hear or listen to, or to give patient 
attention it is tou logou tes parakleseos ("the word of encourage¬ 
ment/exhortation"). This refers to the entire writing which has been 
strategically set before them: the entire Epistle. It is "a powerful ap¬ 
peal in fact" (Robertson 1932, 451). 

It is true, of course, that words of exhortation may actually trigger 
the need for slight, moderate, or even radical changes in one's life¬ 
style or behavioral choices. If such is the case, then the author is 
calling for the need to appropriate, rather than relegate, what 
they are hearing. 

Oh, how true this is with regard to the central thrust of Hebrews: 
active participation in God’s worldwide outtreach ministry of evan¬ 
gelism and missions - this is not something to ignore or neglect 
(2:3) without suffering severe consequences. Just ask the wilder¬ 
ness wandering ones! Or, better yet, read it, as the author of He¬ 
brews so passionately, pointedly, and powerfully lays before us! 

For the author to add that he has written dia bracheon ("in few 
words; briefly") has caused more than a few to smile. But this was a 
common idiom in Greek (Moule 1953, 57). That is, it is a phrase or 
expression whose meaning cannot be understood from the ordinary 
meanings of the words used in it. Someone has even called it mere 
preacher language\ 

Moffatt thinks the author is probably anticipating "the possibility of 
his readers resenting the length at which he has written" (1924, 244) 
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Or, it may, more probably, reflect what Lenski says: "When he says 
that he has written to them (epistolary aorist) only 'briefly,' this is 
said in view of the greatness of the subject and of the personal inter¬ 
ests involved" (1966, 497). 

v. 23 - Ginoskete ton odelphon hemon Timotheon opolelumenon, 
meth' hou eon tochion erchetai opsomai humas ("You should know 
[that] our brother Timothy has been released, with whom, if he ar¬ 
rives soon, I shall see you") 

Another imperative in Hebrews is now before us: "You should know 
[that] our brother Timothy has been released." The word translated 
"released" ( opolelumenon ) ocurs only here in Hebrews, often in the 
four gospel accounts, and fifteen times in Acts where Luke uses it 
a few times to refer to release [from prison? - 4:21, 23; 5:40). Paul 
never uses the word. 

So, as to what the author was referring to about Timothy's release is 
not certain; some suggest imprisonment (of which we have no factu¬ 
al information) and other speculations abound (but fall outside the 
boundaries or confines of this brief commentary). 

Therefore, it seems wise to follow the suggestion of William Manson: 
"it is naturally to be inferred that the writer stood in some relation¬ 
ship to the Pauline world-mission circle" (1950,169) with Timothy, 
and let it go with that. 

What we do know, however, is that "the speediness of Timothy's 
coming was to affect the movements of the author" (Kendrick 1890, 
188). 

v. 24 -'Aspososthe pantos tous hegoumenous humon kai pantos 
tous hogious. ospozontai humas hoi opo tes 'Itolios ("Greet all of 
your leaders and all the saints. Those from Italy send you greetings") 

'Aspososthe ("Greet") is the last imperative in Hebrews. It first ap¬ 
peared in 11:13 as a participle. It is regularly used in the NT as a 
common word of greeting (Ro. 16:3-23; 1 Co. 16:19, 20; 2 Co. 13:12; 
Ph. 4:21, 22; Co. 4:10, 12, 14, 15; 1 Th. 5:26; 2 Ti. 4:19, 21; Ti. 3:15; 
Phile. 23; 1 Pt. 5:13, 14; 2 Jo. 13; 3 Jo. 15). This greeting is directed 
to the church leaders, as well as all the saints ( tous hogious), 
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the latter term denoting "the whole body of Christians" (Kendrick 
1890,188). It is "the common term used in the early church to 
designate true believers (Ac. 9:13, for example)" (Lenski 1966, 498). 
The basic idea within the word is "separation unto God and is ap¬ 
plied to all believers. It is a synonym for Christian brother (Co. 1:2). 
Except for Phil. 4:21, it is not used in the singular, and even there it 
reflects the corporate idea - 'every saint.' The saints are the church 
(1 Cor. 1:2)" (Harrison 1960, 468). Indeed, "as hagioi they are mem¬ 
bers of a cultic circle grounded in the sacrifice of Christ... selected 
by God for this circle ... the inheritance of God" (Prochsch 1964, 
107). 

The expression "those from Italy send you greetings," has almost 
without fail been understood in two ways: (1) those in Italy send 
greetings from Italy; or (2) those of Italy, i.e., Italian Christians. 

v. 25 - he choris meto ponton humon ("Grace with all of you") 

These exact words are also in Tit. 3:15. So, in general, this "grace" 
is often used to refer to (1) "the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ" (Ro. 
16:20, 24; 1 Co. 16:23; 2 Co. 8:9; 13:14; Ga. 6:18; Ph. 4:23; 1 Th. 
5:28; 2 Th. 3:18; Phile. 25; Re. 22:21) - ( 2 ) "the grace of God" (Ac. 
11:23; 13:42; 14:26; 15:40; 20:24; Ro. 5:15; 1 Co. 1:4; 3:10; 15:10; 

2 Co.1:12; 6:1; 8:1; 9:14; Ga. 2:21; Ep. 3:2, 7; Co. 1:6; 2 Th. 1:12; 

He. 12:15; 1 Pt. 4:10; 5:12; Jude 4 - and other references simply 
to "grace." 

As can be seen in these numerous employments of the word, 
there is, perhaps, no single word or expression to fully or com¬ 
pletely capture and convey all its meaning and meaningfulness. 

And although this word is never used in the teachings of Jesus, 
the idea or essence of the word permeates everything He said 
and did. Also, in the gospel accounts, the word is only found in 
Lk (1:30; 2:40, 52; 6:32, 33, 34; 17:9) and Jn. (1:14, 16, 17). 
Nevertheless, the central ideas in and the major components of 
this word are: "gracious, attractiveness; favor, care, help, good 
will, gratitude, and thankfulness" (Arndt and Gingrich 1957, 885- 
886 ). 

Frank Stagg offers additional perspectives or perceptions of this 
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word: "Salvation roots in the grace of God .. .it is freely offered but is 
never coercive .. .it is not cheap; it is not indulgence ... it never im¬ 
plies caprice and is never the expression of a passing mood of God; 
it is God's characteristic attitude toward man, and is not awakened 
by anything good in man" (1962, 80-84). 

So, "the simplicity of the final greeting when compared with the 
ordinary forms of salutations in the Epistles is remarkable" 

(Westcott 1892, 452). But it is also superlative, superior, and 
utterly sensational to saints wherever they are - just ask any 
of them! 

Haldor Lillenas expressed it this way in the hymn, "Wonderful 
grace of Jesus": 

1. Wonderful grace of Jesus, Greater than all my sin; 

How shall my tongue describe it, Where shall its praise begin? 

Taking away my burden, Setting my spirit free. 

For the wonderful grace of Jesus reaches me. 

2. Wonderful grace of Jesus, Reaching to all the lost. 

By it I have been pardoned, Saved to the uttermost; 

Chains have been torn asunder, Giving me liberty, 

For the wonderful grace of Jesus reaches me. 

3. Wonderful grace of Jesus, Reaching the most defiled. 

By its transforming power Making him God's dear child. 

Purchasing peace and heaven For all eternity; 

For the wonderful grace of Jesus reaches me. 

Refrain 

Wonderful the matchless grace of Jesus, 

Deeper than the mighty rolling sea; 

Higher than the mountain, sparkling like a fountain. 

All sufficient grace for even me; 

Broader than the scope of my transgressions, 

Greater far than all my sin and shame; 

O magnify the precious name of Jesus, Praise His name!" 
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Epilogue 


Although lengthy, the closing words of F.F. Bruce in his commentary on 
Hebrews (1964, 416-17) are so rich and appropriate, they are adopted here in full 

Christians are Christians by virtue of certain acts of God which took 
place at a definite time in the past, but those acts of God have released a 
dynamic force which will never allow Christians to stick fast at any point 
short of that divine rest which in this life is always a goal to be aimed at 
and never a stage which has been reached. The faith once for all delivered 
to the saints is not something which can be caught and tamed; it continual¬ 
ly leads the saints forth to new ventures in the cause of Christ, as God calls 
afresh. It was Abraham's firm faith in the unchanging God that made him 
so ready to go forth at God's bidding, not knowing whither he might be 
led. To stay at the point to which some revered teacher of the past has 
brought us, out of a mistaken sense of loyalty to him; to continue to follow 
a certain pattern of religious activity or attitude just because it was good 
enough for our fathers and grandfathers - these and the like are tempta¬ 
tions which make the message of Hebrews a necessary and salutary one 
for us to listen to. Every fresh movement of the Spirit of God tends to be¬ 
come sterotyped in the next generation, and what we have heard with our 
ears, what our fathers have told us, becomes a tenacious tradition en¬ 
croaching on the allegiance which ought to be accorded only to the living 
and active word of God. As the Christian surveys the world today, he sees 
very much land waiting to be possessed in the name of Christ; but to take 
possession of it calls for a generous measure of that forward-looking faith 
which is so earnestly urged upon the readers of this epistle. Those firsts 
readers were living at a time when the old, cherished order was breaking 
up. Attachment to venerable traditions could avail them nothing in this 
situation; only attachment to the unchanging and onward-moving Christ 
could carry them forward and enable them to face a new order with con¬ 
fidence and power. So, in a day when everything that can be shaken is 
being shaken before our eyes and even beneath our feet, let us in our turn 
give thanks for the unshakable kingdom which we have inherited, which 
endures forever when everything else to which men may pin their hopes 
disappears and leave not a wrack behind. 
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So, as we have seen in this commentary, the epistle to the Hebrews 


is from beginning to end a theologically grounded, pastorally motivated 
exhortation to faith and faithfulness. Using numerous examples of both 
faithfulness and unfaithfulness from the Jewish Scriptures, the author calls 
his audience to persevere and maintain adherence to its confession, moti¬ 
vated for endurance by the exemplary faithfulness of Jesus and his ministry 
as the heavenly high priest. All of this in turn is grounded in the trustworthi¬ 
ness of God, confidence in which ultimately makes human faith possible" 
(Mason 2016, 4). 

Herschel Hobbs, in whose memory this commentary is dedicated, and for 
whose insights this writer is deeply indebted, concludes his own book on Hebrews 
with these stirring words which those with ears to hear cannot help but agree: 

It becomes a clarion call to Christian people in every age to launch out 
upon the stream of God's redemptive world-mission. For only thus can 
they strike a telling blow for God in turning this world to him who alone 
is the God of history and who alone has the words of eternal life. 

The shame of Christian people in this age, as in previous ones, is 
that so few of them are ardently giving their witness concerning Christ. 

Vast bodies of Christendom are only playing at the game of world mis¬ 
sions and evangelism. God's people everywhere are in a state of arrested 
development. When they should be on the firing line for God, multitudes 
are still in the 'nursery' of their churches drinking milk. 

The world faces its greatest crisis in history. This generation of God's 
people stands at its Kadesh-barnea. Will it rebel against God and die in a 
wilderness of wasted opportunity? (1971, 141-142) 

It is the pointedly expressed hope of this writer that those who read He¬ 
brews, and the various comments and perspectives highlighted in this commen¬ 
tary on it, will, indeed, place the option of "wasted opportunity" in the trash can 
of rejection. May many courageously play their active part, both individually and 
collectively with other like-minded people of God, in the service of God. 

After all, regeneration was never meant to be the end. It is only the begin¬ 
ning of a lifetime of service in the state of sanctification on the way to glorifica- 
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tion. What a tragedy - with the irreversible consequences of numerous forms of 
regret and misery - to fail to faithfully follow Him. "Wherever He Leads I'll Go" 
must be more than a hymn which is sung at church services! Regeneration makes 
possible a meaningful life of full-time sanctification during which God's presence 
is an unmistakable reality, even to those who are caught off-guard by it. 
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